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tures, Bonds, Bills of Sale, Re-] Rule, 
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PREFACE. 
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[ NEED ſay but little by way of Preface, in relation 
to the Seung of this Book, the Title Page ſo fe 
declating its Contents: But as a Preface is uſually ex- 
pected; I cannot well avoid ſaying onthing with re- 
ſdeft to its Utility, 95 0 3 

As to the firſt Step of forming the Young Man's Mind 
for Buſineſs, viz. the being inſtructed in, and ac-: 
quainted with our Mother Tongue, viz. Engliſh, it muff” 
be, and is acknowledged by all, to be a. neceſſary and 
principal Qualification in Buſineſs, and therefore it is 
of great Importance to be well acquainted therewith. . 
: Jn the next Place, to-write a good, fair, free, ang. 
commendable Hand, is equally neceſſary in moſt, if nat 
in all the Affairs of Life, and Occurrences of Buſineſs, 
The Young Man is, next, informed how to indite 
Bpiſtles or Letters in a familiar Stile, and on ſundry 
Subjefs and Occaſions * With Direfims haw to ſub- 
ſeribe or conclude a Letter, and alſo to ſuperſeribe or 
direft Letters, according ta the different Ranks and 
Qualities of the Perſons to whom directed: | And this 
muſt be allowed to be a very great additional Lualifica- 


tion. | | 
A 2 The 


F 


iv The EA PACE. | 
- The next Accompli w fo a young Man, and 
large treated on in this Book, is that excellent Science 
of Arithmetic, both Vulgar and Decimal : Leading 
* by the Hand, and by ray Steps, through iti whole 
urſe, 

gain, the young Man is next ſhrwn the ingenious | 
Art of 7 ter the Italian Manner, by way 
of Double Entry; an 7 hat 4s an Accompliſhment that 

, capacitates him for Buſineſs in the higheſt Degree: Un- 

der which Head, he is alſo Snfermed how to draw out, or 
make various forts of. Accompts or Writings relating to 
hap rg e, ;- as- Bills 4 Lading, Invaites, Ac- 

_ of Sales, together with Authentic Examples of 

Exchange, with Notes concerning them ; 

Alan e Bills of Parcels of divers Kind ; alſo various 

forts of Receipts, &c., All which is expedient for a 

young Man to know and underſtand, if he money be dex- 
'trous in Buſineſs. 

The” young Man is here *” o inſtructed in relation to 

* "the Mair, of Buſineſs at the Water-ſide, as to Shipping 

"off and Landing Goods, &c. 

He bath alſo a Deſcription o England and Wales, 
each Gunty being particularly ſþ oken of, with reſpect to 
its Produtt, Soil, and Extent, 2 likewiſe 05 ames 
of its ſeveral Market- Towns, 

2 are alſo eaſy, 2 and likewiſe iſe curious ; Direc: 
tions for Meaſuring ff forts of Planes and Solids ( Arith- 

meticalhj and In ee 45 the Works of 3 
ters, Joiners, 2 ers, Biella, Maſans, . Plaiſe 
terer, Painters, n &c. with the Prices of 
their Works. * 
Here is likewiſe ſhewn the Methods of extra@ting the 
Square and Cube Roots, with fome of t eir Uſes, in re- 
latien to Meaſuring, &c. 
.* Mlſo Practical Gauging of divers Kinds of Veets, 
Tuns, &c. Likewiſe Dialling in various Kinds, with , 
'the Repreſentation of ſeveral ſorts of Dials, and hew 
to beautify and adorn them. aa 
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The PREFACE. «- v 
Next are Precedents 7 Lau Hritings, at Bonds, 
Bills, Indentures, Willi, Letters of Attorney, &c. 


Laſtly, ſome Directions relating to the pleaſant and 

"ole delightful Art of Gardening, with general Obſervations 

| far every Month in the Tear. | 

ous * Th the-whole is naw added a compendious Syſtem of 

vay Geography and Aſtronomy: The firſt is of reat. Utility 

bat to the trading. Part of Mankind, and tot * who would 

Ju- baue an alpquate Idea of what they read, in Hiſtory or 

, or otherwiſe, of the Tranſattions in different Parts of | 

r to the Earth : and the 22 is of like Service to thoſe who: ' 

Ac- would contemplate the heavenly Bodies, and is purpoſely 
of deſigned, to give the unexperienced Reader ſome ſmall 

mz Idea of the almoſt inconceivable Number ef. Bodies (maſt 

ous of them, much ſuperior in Magnitude to-our World, as: 

4 we vainiy term it) which the almighty and infinite Crea 

e tor hath placed in the Uni 4 and exhibited to the Views - 
and Conception of Mankind. * | 

to Alſo 4 Table of Stamps, being the laſt, as enafted . 

ng July 6th,. 1797, on Notes payable on Demand; Bille, 

or Notes, payable after Date, or Sight; Notes | Larne 

es, an Demand and re-ſſuable after Payment; Foreign 

to Bills of Exchange; Receipts; Bonds and Sundries 3 

nes with conciſe Tables to buy or ſell by the Great Hun-- 

$5: dred; and to ſhew the Intereſt of any Sum at 3, 4, and! 

ec I ber Cent. ee i; 

the , S 

en- | | I 
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INSTRUCTIONS 
e 
YOUTH, 
TO SPELL, READ AND WRITE 


*\ 


TRUE ENGLISH. 


# © 


Taz Ust or LeTTzRS; WHICH ARE VowELs AND WHICH 
Con$SONANTS; WHAT DIPHTHONGS ARE, THEIR NUM=- 
BER, AND HOW PRONOUNCED AND WRITTEN. | - 


Tun Deſign of this Book being to inſtruct Mankind, - 
eſpecially thoſe who are young, in the Methods of con- 
verſing and tranſacting Buſinefs in the World; therefore 
that moſt neceſſary Accompliſhment of ſpelling and writing 
good and proper Exgliſb, claims the firſt Notice; for let a 
Perſon write ever ſo good a Hand, yet if he he defective 
in {pelling, he will be ridiculed, and contemptibly ſmiled 
at, becauſe his writing fair will render his Orthographical | 
Faults more conſpicuous. 'Therefore, . 
Fir, Take Notice, that of Letters are made Syllables, 
of Syllables Words, and of Words Sentences, &c. f 
The letters are in number 26; wiz. a, 6, c, d, e, f, 
8 h, i, 7. kt, J. N, 1, 0, p, 9. . J. fy, u, V, , &, ,. and Zz 
of theſe, j and v were formerly wrote i and ; and have for 
that — 4 been frequently called Conſonant and « Con- 

| ſonant; but they have been of late more properly called. 

| Ja and ve. In theſe Letters, we are to obſerve their 
LINGO Names, their Form, and their Force: Their Names, where- 
D $4 by to know them; their Form, whether great or ſmall; 
IONS and their Force in * or Utterance. 


Letters, 


2 ur Veuve Max's Bxer Companion, | fy 
Letters are diſtinguiſhed according to their ſound ints 
Vowels and Conſonants: A vosvel is a Letter that ſoundeth 


by itſelf, and they be fix in Number, wiz. a, e, i, o, u, 


and y, the Greek Vowel; which alſo is an Engl; Vowel, 
when it cometh after a conſonant, and hath the ſonnd of 
-#; as in by, fly, reply, Syllable, &e. but is never yſed in 
Words not derived from a foreign Language,” otherwiſe 


than at their End. A conſonant is a letter that ſoundeth 


not, except it be joined with a Vowel, for without one of 
the Vowels no ſyllable can be made; as 6, c, d, &c. with- 
out the Aid of a vowel, cannot be ſounded. Though we 
have 26 Letters, and fix of them Yowels, yet we have 21 


 Conſenants: for y, when ſet before any Vowel in the ſame 


Syllable, becomes a Conſonant; as in youth, yonder, beyond, 
IJ Note, that j hath the Sound of g, as in zoin, 1 
ingle, &c. | eg 
: When two vowels come or meet together in a Syllable, 
and are not parted in the pronunciation, but united in one 
Sound, ſuch are called Diphtheongs; of theſe there are 13, 
VIZ. ai, ei, di, ui, au, eu, ou, ee, co, en, co, oa, and ie; as in 
maid, faith, either, join, aul, eunuch, flout, fed, ſeed, food, 
broad, ſtealth, wealth, people, fteeple, boat, goat, heat, beat, 
feat, friend, field, &c. Note, That in the firſt ſeven Words 
both Voabels are ſounded ; but in the other 1 5, one of them 
is ſcarcely heard. [Res | 
There are alſo thoſe that are called Nan where 


three Yowels meet in one ſound; as in beauty, Beau, lien, 


and guaint : Likewiſe ay, ey, uy, gab, ew, and ow, be- 
come Diþhthonzs at the end of Words, but are called in- 
proper Diphthongs; as in ſay, key, joy, ſaw, bow, &c. Note, 
aw, ew, and ow, are commonly ſounded as au, ex, and ou. 


Or LerTers GREAT anD SMALL, AND WHEN TO BE USED. 


FIRST negatively, Great Letters are not to bevufed in the 
Middle or latter End of a word, except the whole Word 
be ſo written, as in JEHOVAH, LORD, or in Titles of 


books, Sc. For it would be very abſurd to write thus: 


To Mr. geoRge RoGeRs, in thaMES ftreet ; inſtead of, 
To Mr. George Rogers, in Thames-ftreer. _ 
SzconD politively. Great Letters, or Capitals, are to be 


. written at the Beginning of Sentences: as, Fear Ged, 


Honour the King. Know- when to ſpeak, and when to hold 
your Tongue. . 
2 After 


, . 


Tus Younc Man's BxsT Companion, 3 


After every Period or full-ſtop, when new matter be- 
gins: As, Some time after that Accident, another happened, 
which cba as follows. On the 16th of May, Kc. 

At the beginning of all proper names of Places, Ships, 
Rivers, &c. as London, the Dreadnought, Thames, Severn > 
Alſo the Chriſtian Names and Surnames, both of Men and 
Women, muſt begin with great Letters; as Samuel Sharp, 
Mary Sweetings, &. 

At the beginning of the more eminent Words in a Sen- 
tence: As Faith is the Foundation of the Chriftian Religion; 
or, if any Word that we have'a particular Regard or De- 
ference for; as God, Chrift, Kin » Queen, &c. 

At the Beginning of every Line in Poetry; as, 

Improve your time; Time pa = . on} 
Nor doth fo good ſucceed as 4+ 

At the Beginning of the Names of Al Sciences, and 
Trades; as Writing, Arithmetic, Geometry, Mufic, Car- 
penter, Smith, Ec. ts 

Note, the perſonal Pronoun I, and the Interjection O, 
muſt be always wrote in Capitals; for it is ridiculous to 
write thus : On Mond fo. # cams th your Houſe but you was = 
not at home; o how m it grievgd me! | 

Laſtly, All Noun Subfiineives may' begin with a LES 
Letter: and the ſubſtantive may be known by the Eons 2 
either of. a, an, or the before them; as a Houſe, a Milly 
an Ox, an Aſt, the City, the River, c. But the Adjective 
(which declares what ſort of a Thing the Subſtantive is) 
ſhould be wrote with a ſmall letter; as, the vbbite Horſes 


[the long Rape, browen Bread, fat Beef, &c. and ſmall letters. 


are commonly written in all other Places. 

Note, This Cuſtom of beginning all Subſtantives with 
* Letters, is not followed at preſent by polite Au- a 
thors. 

The ſmall Letter is commonly written / at the Beg in- 
ning and in the Middle of a Word, and - at the end; Pos 
if two of them come together in the Middle of 4 r. 
they may be written thus, A. 


OnsznvaTions CONCERNING, THE SOUND or LI 
AND WHICH ARE OMITTED IN PRONUNCIATION. 


A is not ſounded in Pharavh, nor in Sabaoth, but as if 
written Pharo or Saboth; neither in Marriage, but as Mar- 
e! ; alſo Parliament as 1 and Chaplain as CH. 

2 lin, 


4 Tux Younc Man's Brer CoMPANION 
Jin, &c. In ſome proper Names ie is not ſounded, but 


dropt in the Pronunciation; as in Aaron, 1/aac, Canaan, 
Balaam ; which are pronounced as if written, Aron, 1/ac, 
Canan, Balam; but we muſt except Ba- al and Ga-al. A is 
ſounded broad, like aw, in words before d and J; as in 
Salad, ſcald, hall, wall, fall. | . 

B is not ſounded in thuxb, dumb, plumb, lamb, - doubt, 
debt, ſubtle, &c. but ſounded as if written, thum, dum, 
plum, lam, daut, det, ſurtle, &c. £ 

© is ſounded hard like X, before a, o, and , and before 
Land 7; as in theſe Words, cane, came, comb, cub, clay, 
crane, crab; and ſoft in cement, city, and tendency : C loſeth 
its ſound in ſcene, ſcience, victualts, and werdi ; likewiſe 
in indi, indictment; allo before &, as in fact, rack, flick, 
thick, brick. In Words of Greek and Hebrew Deriva- 
tion, C is ſounded like X, as in ſeptic, ſceleton, Cis, 
Aceldema, &c. | | 

Ch is ſounded like K in many foreign Words, ſome of 
which occur in the Holy Scripture; as in Chorus, Chymiſt, 
C 1 » Chrift, Chedarlaomer, Baruch, Archippus, &c. 
In the Word Schi/m, the Sound of Ch is lok, it being 
ſounded as if it were f/m; and in the Words Rachel, Che- 
rubim, and 4rchbiſhop, it is ſounded in the Exgliſ manner. 
Ch in French Words ſounds like , as in Chevalier, pro- 
nounced Shevalier ; Machine, M. 3 Mareſchal, Marſhal; 
' Capuchin, Capuſpeen ; Chaiſe, Shaize, &c. | 

D is not ſounded in Ribband, nor in Wedneſday, which 
are pronounced Ribbon and Wenſday; the Termination ed 
18 * — into :; Fs w—_ burnt ; choaked, choakt ; 
ripped, ript 3- paſſed, paſt ; < » chopt, &c. 

” is — an ed ad, 3 hearth, nor dearth, 
ec. I final is that placed at the End of a Word, is ſeldom 
heard but in Monoſyllables, as in me, be, foe, ye, thee, &c. 
where it hath the Sound of ee: And in Words derived from 
foreign Languages, in which e hath its perfect Sound; as 
oft, Jubilee, Mamre, Nineve, Candace, Cle, Unice, Pene- 

» Salmone, Phebe, Z tome , Cataſtrophe, Geth emane, 
Simile, Premunire, &c. all other Caſes I final ſerves 
only to lengthen the Sound, and to diſtinguiſh it from other 
Words of different — which are wrote without e, 
and are ſounded ſhort; as in theſe Examples following, wiz. 


cant, can; bate, hat; bite, bit ; fare, far ; hope, hop ; made, 
mad; mane; man; Fe, ſerqp; flare, far; tune, tun; 
5G ite, 


„ VIE 


* 
* 
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write, aurit, &, In Words of more than one Syllable, it 
lengthens the Sound of the laſt Syllables, but doth not in- 
creaſe the Number of Syllables; as admire, demiſe, blaß 
pheme, &c. E lengthens the Syllable alſo in ſome foreign 
Words, ſuch as Ewe, Tyre, Crite, Ode, Scheme, Dialogue, 
Kenite, and Shu-la-mite. E is ſeldom wrote after two Con- 
ſonants; as in pa, turn, black; not paſſe, turne, blackes 
Yet aſter rs it is uſed, as horſe, nurſe, purſe; not hors, 
wars, puri. Alſo the Words ending in cre, gre, and tre, 
ſound the - before the r, as in theſe Words; acre, 100m 
centre, ſepulchre, tygre, maugre, mitre, e; which are 
* — if * ow. luker, 8 ger, 
mauger, miter, and _ E final alſo ſerves to ſoften c and 
„as in are, place, lace, ſpice, truce, oblige, huge, age, &C. 
f Nouns in e final take s after them with an Apoſtrophe 
before it, ſtands for hts, as the Pope's Eye, or the Eye of the 
Pope, the Table's Foot, or the Foot of the Table. If without 


an Apoſtrophe, it makes the Plural Number, as Popes, 


Tables, Words derived from thoſe wrote with I final, 
ſeldom retain it, as in writing, loving, doing, &c. not write- 
ing, loveing, or doeing ; except in the Termination ge and 
ce before able, as in changeable, peaceable, &c. E ſhould not 
be written after a Diphthong in theſe Words; vain, main, 
gin, fear, know, &c. not vaine, maine, gaine, &c. E final is 
annexed, but not ſounded, in thoſe Words which would 
otherwiſe end with i, e, or u; as in die, foe, foe, true, vir» 
tue, &c. but there are ſome Exceptions, as do, fo, to, &c.. 

Laſtly, there are ſome Words in which the fn E doth 
not lengthen the Sound, as groe, live, ſome, one, dine, &c. 

F in Plurals is changed into v; as wife, wives; fa 


a ves. ; 
G is nat ſounded in fon, reign, guad, , aſton, defiens. 
feignior, ſeraglio, prom gn Een ed en — >. 
ginger, and gipſey; but hard in Gibeon, Giberah, Giboa,. 
Geth-/e-mane;. and hard alſo in theſe proper Names, Gib- 
— TO 2 Gilbert; and likewiſe in — W 

ords, gelt,  girt, gimp, „ Sander, gamble, pather, 
gild, Pad Obſirve. babif Chet, an {x long Vowel, 
we is joined and — in the ſame Syllable; as in. 


Prague, /Hague, Rogue, League, Dialogue, Cata- 
gue » C. 6 , 
Gh in the End of ſome Words, where au or en goes be- 
fore, hath the Sound of FB; as in tough, rough, cough, laugh, 
B 3 ſounded 


Haut, waul. 
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- founded as if tuff, ruff, coff, (ef 3 but buf, cuff, ſauff, and 


buff, muſt be ſo written is not ſounded in. mighty, 
though, through, Daughter, and V. aughan. | 
H hath Place, but no ſound, in Chronicle, Chriſt, Ghoſt, 
John, Rhine, Schedule, and Schiſm, &c. I is not ſounded 
at the End of Words if it be alone, but with zc before it, 
it is ſounded as ſnatch, watch, &c. BIOS. | 
J is not ſounded in adieu, juice, veniſon, fruit, bruiſe, Sa- 
liſbury ; it is ſounded like ee in oblige, Magazine, and Ma- 
chite, &c. I is ſounded long. in proper Names ending in 
iah, as Jeremiah, Hexetiab; but ſhort in Ariel and Mi- 
iam is founded like « in frf, dirt, bird, &c. 28 
- K is neaily allied in Sound to C; but to know when to 
uſe one, and when the other, Note, that C hath the Force 
af & only before a, o, oo, and u, and theſe two Conſonants 


land; and therefore we muſt not write hare for care, 


how for cow, krown for crown: And the Uſe of & is only 
before e, i, and u; wherefore we muſt write #eep, key, knight, 
kill, &c. not cep, cey, night, nor cill. But the words Ca- 
lendar and Catharine ate wrote ſometimes Kalendar, or 
Katharine. K is written after c only in pure Keie Words, 
ſuch as back, deck, fick, &c for the beſt Authors have 
emitted it in Words derived from the Greet and Latin, 


ſuch as public, mae Ec, &c. 


L is not ſounded in ca/f, half, chalk, falt, walk, thoſe 
Words being pronounced as it written caff, haff, chauk, 
either is J founded in Briſtol, Holbeyrn,. 
Lincoln, ſalmon, or chauldron;, theſe are ſounded as if writ, 


x Friſtoæu, Hob orn, Lincon, ſammon, and chauaren ; nor in Co- | 


borel, where the firſt 7 hath the Sound of r, as Cornel. 
In the Word accompt, mp is ſounded like un. Co TS 
M is not heard in autumn, lime-kiln, ſolemn, limn, hymn,. 


column, and condemn. © | 


O is not ſounded in people, feoffe, baſon, mutton, yeoman, 
maſon, righieous, bacon, jeopardy, and crimſon O ſome- 
times ſounds like do; as in doing, moving, proving, &c. O 
is not heard in dameſel, carrion; which are pronounced as 
if -writ, dam/el, carrin——Q is ſometimes founded like:; 


as in, women flagon, pronounced as if wimmin and flagin.. 


And ſometimes O is ſounded as 2, as in money, conduit, 
conjure, attorney, Monmouth, &c. being heard as if writ 
munney, cunduit, cunjure, atturney, Munmuth, &c. and it is 

{ounded like 00 in, do, to, proves Mode, &C, | Þ i, | 
| | x 1 


ag in *. 
rdutt, 
writ 
it is 


Pis 


Mam c 1 umpter, ; attempt, alter , and Jmptom : 


- muſt not write 
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P is written, but not ſounded, in empty, 47 


| | o in /ump- 

tuous, contemptuous, receipt, and con ſumpti ue, &c. 2 

Ph has the Sound of /, when together in one Syllable: 

as in philoſophy, plyficlan, Aſaph, and Elephant; but we 

45 „Alician, nor 35 or Elefant Ph 

are parted in/be , up-held, and in Clap-ham; and other 
ſuch 88 Words. 1 


After 2 always follows u in all Words: and in ſome 
French and Latin dof they have the Sound of &; as Fa 
riſque, liguar, catholique, banquet, conquer, maſquerade, che- 
— pronounced as ri/e, likker, catholik, banket, &c. to 
which add oblique, 1 antigue, &c. which are ſounded 
as if written oblike, relike, antike, &c. 


Her 


7 . 
Sis not ſounded in i/and, wiſtount, ile, and Liſle which 
are pronounced as if wrote land viceunt, ile, and Lile. 

Sat the End of Words ſounds hard like à in Words 
of the plural Number, and in Words of the third Perſon ; 
as names, worms, he reads, ſhe hears ; 8 ſounds hard in ſome 
Words that terminate in for as in circumciſſon, evaſion, de- 

an; but alſo as a Conſonant ſoft, as in converfion, commm fg 
on, dimenſion. & is likewiſe ſounded hard in theſe Words, 


raiſe, praiſe, chaiſe, cheeſe, theſe, compoſe, expoſe, bruiſe, re- 


uſe, applauſe, pauſe, clauſe, wiſdom, caſement, and damſel. 
Wo. h ſounds fine in thin, think, and — and is ſounded 


hard in thee, then, theys that, Blytbe, tythe, and ſcythe ; alſo in 


mother, brother, hither, thither ; and in lothe, clothe, and 
clan hier, &c. Es | | 

Ti before a Vowel or a Diphthong, hath the Sound of /# 
or , as in patience, dictianary, Grecian, oblation, nation, 
tranſlation; except when / goes juſt before it, as in theſe 
Words, queſtion, fuſtian, baſtion, combuſtion, celeftial,. and 
beſtial, &c. But in ſome Words of Hebreau and Greek, it 
retains its natural Sound, as in Shealtiel, Phaltiel, Sepg- 


tiab, Cotittia, Adrymittium, and the like; and in the Eng- 
liſp Derivatives mighticr, and - mightieft, emptieſt, emptied, 


pi- li- able, &c. 


U is ſounded like i in bury, birry 3 buſy, bizzy ;, buſineſs, 


as 6izzineſ5, U is ſometimes written after g without being 


ſounded, as in guide, guard, &c. It is allo ſilent in the 


Words, buy, built, conduit, circuit, labour, favour, honour, 


&c. but it 1s ſounded in others, as anguiſh, languiſh, Mon- 
la gue, &c, 9 Na . 
| BA N is 
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is not ſounded in anſwer, ſword," wore, ſavoon, &c. 
neither is it heard before r in awrap, wrath, wrong, wretch, 
<wrangle, auriggle, &c. | : 

V belongs to Words purely Exgliſ; as what, when, 

 avuhere, and wheel. | Rk 

is ſounded as & in NXenophon, Xerxes, Xenocrates, and 
Xanti ppe. | S 

is either a Vowel or Conſonant as hinted before: A 
Vowel in my, by, fly, thy; and ſometimes, when à Vowel, 
it hath the Sound of ce, as in worthily, chriſtianity, liberty, 

Sort, final, Normandy, and, Dorothy. In Derivative 
. Engliſh Words, having the Termination ing, y is uſed in 
the Middle of the Word, as in buying, dying, burying, mar- 
Hing. &. | | 
The Diphthongs ai and ay, have the Sound of an a in air, 
Fair, pair, may, ſtay, play; but a is loſt in Calais (a Town 
in France) and pronounced ſeparately in Sinai (a Moun- 
tain of Arabia). 5 | 

Ei and ey are ſounded like a'in eight, freight, neighbour, 
beir, weil, and convey; like e in key; and like 7 in eight. 
Di and e have a Sound peculiar to themſelves; as in oil, 
and yer; but make no Diphthong in the Derivatives ga- 
ng, owing, &c. | | | 

Au and aao commonly keep a proper Sound, as in augur, 
auſtre, daw, maw, ſaw, &c. but à is loſt: in aunt and 

auger, being ſounded as ant and gager; they make no 
Hiphihoag in Em-ma-us and Ca-per-na-um. e 

Eu and ew have an united Sound in moſt Words, as in 
eud, brew, new, and grew; but en is no Diphthong in 
Zac-che-us and Bar-ti-me-us. | 8 
On is expreſſed in foul, foul, proud, loud; and ow in how, 
cow, and new ; but o ſounds like oo in ſeup, (a French 
Diſh) and Coaeper (a Man's Name) which are ſounded ps 


- >+f Poop and Cooper. 


Ze is no Diphthong in Be-e-riters, Be-er-ſhe-ba, and in 
Words beginning with ve, or pre; as re- en- ter, pre-e-mi- 
* nence ; in Beelxebub one of the e's is not ſounded. 

Os is properly ſounded in cool, fool, pool, root, and tool, 
but hath the Sound of «in foot and ſbot; it makes no Diph- 
thong in Co-es, co-o-pe- rate. ; l 

Ea ſounds like e in ſea, fea, ream, ſeam, bread, head, 

lead, dead, leather, feather, heaven, leaven, and creature 
it is no Diphthong in ven-ge-ance, mi/-cre-ant, or _ He- 

3 5 f debe, 
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brew, Greek, or Latin Words; as in Kadeſo-Bar-nea, Kir- 
Jab je-a-rim; nor in Ce-ſa-rea, i- dia, o-ce- an, re-al, be- 
a-ti-tude, cre- a- tor; nor in Words beginning with pre, as 
pre-am-ble, &c. | 72 
Eo, is no Diphthong in dun-ge-on, Bi- dt-ous, me- te-or, pi- 
ge-on, the-o-ry, &c. | | * | 
Oa is ſounded as , in goat, boat, coat ; it is ſounded 
broad, as au, in broad and groat, but it is no Diphthong in 
Go-a (a city in India) or in the Hebrew Words Zo- an, 
Zo-ar, and Gil-bo-a, | | n 
Ie before a ſingle Conſonant ſounds like ee, as in brief,” 
chief, and thief; Lat if before two Conſonants, it ſounds- 
like e, as in friend, field; but at the End of Engle Words. 
the e is not heard, as in die, or lie; it is no diphthong in 
A-bi-e-zer, E- li- e- xer, nor in the Engliſh Words di-er, car- 
ri- er, clo-thi-er ; nor in Words derived from the Latin, as 
cli-ent, o-ri-ent, qui-et, and ſci-ence. | 
U is ſounded as u, in juice, fruit, and fait ; but u is loſt 
in candiut, built, and guiſe, and is no Diphthong in je- u- it, 
ge-nu- ine, and fru-i- ti. on. = * 
AZ and & are not EngliþDiphthongs ; they are uſed in 
LEſop, AEneas, Etna, Ceſar, Edipus, Cconomys and. ſound 
like e; but in common Words they are neglected, as in 
equity, female, and tragedy; though derived of æguitut, 
J<emina, and tragedia. + a Ta 


Or SYLLABLES AND: THEIR Divis1ONg BEING THE AAN 
; OF SPELLING. : 


A.SYLLABLE is a tacking Letters together, and utter- 
ing them in one Breath, as vir-tue, ſo that virtue being 
thus divided, or taken aſunder, makes two Syllables, viz. 
vir and tue; which; put together, form the Word virtue. 
And many Times a Vowel, or a Diphthong of themſelves, 
make a Hllable, as in a-bate, e-we-ry, i- ale, -wer, u. ſu- ry, 
and in au- ger, Eu-ftace, own-er, aid-er, ey-ſter, Eat-on, oak en. 

No Syllable can be made, be there ever ſo many Coo» 
rants, or ſo few, without the aid of a Yowel or Uiphebeng. 

The longeſt Monoſhllables we have in Engliſh, are length, 
frength, and fraigh;; which could not be ſounded: without 
the Vowel e ar 1. 

The Art of Spelling may be reduced to theſe four fol- 
lowing general Rules or Heads. | | 

7 B 5 f 1} 
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155. When a Conſonant comes between two Vowels in di- 
viding the Words into Sy/lables, the Conſonant is joined to 
the latter Vowel; as in ffa-ture, na-ture, de-li-wer, a-mi-ty, 
&c. except compound Words, which terminate in ed, en, 
et, eth, er, ing, iſh, and ous; as coafti-ed, gold-en, know-eft, 
[rig bear-er, fool-ing, bar-bar-ous, ra- ven- cu, and 

-urbs. 

_ _ 2dly. When two Conſanants come together in the Middle 
of a Word, they are to be parted, if not proper to begin a 
Word; as num-ber, ſtran- ger, for tune, &c. not numb-er, 
AHrang-er, fort-une, When the ſame Conſenant is doubled in 
a Word, the firſt belongs to the foregoing, and the latter 
to the following Syllable, as in the Rule above, and in 
theſe Words,  Ab-ba, ac-cord, an-no, ad- der, &C. 

349. Conſonants that begin Words muſt not be parted 
in the Middle; as, a-gree, be-ftow, re-frain, &c. not-ag-ree 
bef-tow, .ref rain. Theſe Conſonants may begin Words, 
Vix. bl, or, eh, er, ar, dw, fl, fr, gh, gl, gr, kn, &c. as blunt, 
break, chaw, cry, draw, dwelt, fleſh, ghoſt, &c. 3 

4h. When two Vowels come together, not making 
a Diphthong, they muſt be divided, as in vi- al, va-li-ant, 
Li-o-nel, du-el, cru-el, me-te-or, and La-o-di-ce-a. 

Some particular Notes. | 

L is doubled in words of one Syllable, as well, fell, 
fell, hall, wall, fall, will, hill, mill, &c. But in Words 
of more than one 'Syllable, the Word always terminates 

with ſingle I, as angel, Jabel, hurtful, beautiful, and duti- 
Ful. Neither muſt / be doubled in always, alſo, e/though ; 

not allways, allo, allthough, &c. but Words accented on 
the laſt Syllable muſt be excepted from the Rule above, 

wiz. inſtall, recall, inroll, rebell, and repell. f 

, Y muſt be uſed before the e- g ing, as buying, 

ing, carrying, paying, ſlaying, butying, &c. . 3 
| N Tie La 5 maſt 0k by uſed at K* End of a Word, or 

immediately after the ſhort or ſmall . | 

A ſhould be uſed inſtead of &, where it appears to have 
deen in the Original; as reflexion, connexion, rather than 

reflection, or connection. | Ne FO 

Remember, that if you cannot write out the whole Word 

at the End of the Line, you muſt break it off at the End of 

a Syllable, thus con- 

demn; not chu —o 

\ emo > 


* / 


— 
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emn: Again- | diſ= 
charge; not — — —diſc- 
R 8 3 

C muſt not be put between two Conſonants; as think, not 
thinck : thank, not thanck; brink, not brinck; but if a 
Vowel goes before c, you muſt write c before &, as brick, 
thick, ftick, &c. 3 

Pb muſt be retained in Words of a foreign Original, as ' 
prophet, not profit. © K 2 

Of S and C: Some people may eaſily drop into Error by 
miſtaking & for C, as in the Beginning of the followih 
Words, where C'hath the perfect Sound of S, though 
muſt be undoubtedly written; viz. in | 


a 


Cieling Cinnamon Cell Ceruſe 
Celeſtial ' Ceremony Cenſer Centre 
Civet _ Cellar Celerity Cinque 

Certain Cenſure Cypreſs Cypher | 
Cymbal Cenſor Circle City 

Ciſtern Ceaſe Circuit Citron 

Centurion Celebrate Cement 


| But theſe words muſt be written with S, wiz. - 
Science _ Sceptre Scareity Sciatica 
Schedule Scheme Schiſm Scythian. 
The following Words ſhould be wrote, 


with ti with ſi 
Contention | Confuſion 
Action: 5.57 - Occaſion 
Contradiction Contuſion 
Attention Oppreſſion 
Benediction Alluſion V 
Apparition Acſcenſion | 
ConcoRion Averſion 
Declaration Aſperſion 
Ambition Commiſſion 

Contrition Comprehenſion 

Oration ; Circumciſion 
Oblation 48 + Concluſion. 

Ihe following Words ſhould be ſpelt thus: 
Paſſion, not Paſhon © Saliſbury, no: Salſbury 
Faſhion, wor Fation ' Leiceſter, ar Lefter 


Cuſhion; not Cution Shrewſbury, zo; Shruſbury 
a EL Glouceſter, 


* 
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\. Glouceſter, xo: Gloſter Carliſle, xo: Carlile 
- Worceſter, zo: Worſter Weſtminſter, no: Weſtmiſter. 


Another Qualification in Spelling 18, ri hely to diſtin- 


- , . guiſh Words of the /ame Sound, though widely different in 
Their Senſe and Signification ; ſuch are theſe that follow: 


— = 
ee 
5 —— _ —— 1 — 
a — — . — = — — 


*. Amifs, wrong 


ABEL, Cain's Brother 
Able, to do a Thing 
A Bell, to ring 
Accidents, Chances 


Accidence, a Book 


Acre, of Land 


Are, they be 

Air, we breathe 
Heir, to an Eſtate 
Arrant, notorious 
Errand, a Meſſage 
Arrows, to ſhoot. 


Acbor, a Valley of that Name. Arras, Hangings 


Advice, Counſel 
Adviſe, to counſel 
Account, Efteem 
Accompt, or Reckoning 


Ale, a Drink 


£il, Trouble, 

All, every one | 
Awl, for Shoemakers 
Alley, a narrow place 


Harraſi, to fatigue 
A Scent, or Smell 
Aſcent, a going up 


Aſfent, Agreement 


Aſiſtance, Help 
Afants, Helpers 
Augur, a Soothſayer 
Augre,'to bore with 
Ax, to cut with 


Aly, a Friend or Confederate Ads, of Parliament 


Allay, to give Eaſe 
Alley, baſe Metal 
Altar, for Sacrifice 
Alter, to change 
Aebocf, an Herb 
Aloef,, at a Diſtande 


Allow'd, 15 proved 
P 


Aloud, to ſpeak ſo. » 
A Miſs, Miſtreſs 

Ant, a Piſmi-e 
Aunt, a Father's Siſte 
Anchor, of a Ship » 
Aer, a Runlet 

A Peal, of Bells 

Appeal, to higher Powers 
A Roſe, to ſmell to 

Aroſe, did ariſe 


Auſtere, ſevere 


Babel, the Tower 
Babble, to prate 
Bacon, Hogs Fleſh 


| Baken, in the Oven 


Beckon, to make a Sign 
Beacon, to be fired: on a Hall 
Bail, a Surety | 


Bale, of Goods 


Bald, without Hair 
BawPd, cried out 
Ball, to play with 


Baaul, to cry aloud | 
Barbara, a Woman's Name 


Barbary, in Africa, 
Barberry, a Fruit 
Bare, naked - 


, * 
ter. 


ſtin- 
at in 
LOW 3; 


Bear, a Beaſt, or to bear 
Bays, of Bay-trees  _ 
Baize, Cloth of Colcheſter 
Baſe, vile : 

Baſs, in Muſick 

Belly, Part of the body 
Belie, to ſpeak falſely 

Be, they are 1 
Bee, that makes Honey 
Beer, to drink _ 

Bier, to carry the Dead on 
Bell, to ring 

Bel, an Idol 

Berry, a ſmall Fruit 

Bury, the Dead 

Blue, a Colour 

Blew, as the Wind 

Board, a Plank 

Bor d a Hole 

Boar, a Beaſt 

Bore, to make hollew 
Boor, a Country Fellow 
Bold, confident 

Borod, at the Jack 

Bolt, the Door 

Boult, the Meal 0 

Beau, a Fop 85 
Bow, to bend, or the Bow 
Bough, of a Tree 


Bey, a Lad 


Buoy, of an Anchor 

Bread, to eat 

Bred, brought up 

Breeches, to wear | 
Breaches, broken Places 
Bruit, a Report 

Brute, ; Beaſt 

Burrow, for Rabbits 
Borough, a Corporation 
By, near . 
Buy, with Money 
Brews, he breweth 
Brziſe, a Hurt 
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Brewis, of Fat and Bread 
Buſt, a fiſhing Veſſel 
Buz, the Noiſe of a fly 


ll | 
Cain, that killed his Brother 


Cane, to walk with _ © 


Caen, in Normandy 
Calais, in France 
Chalice, a. Cup 

Call, by Name 

Cawl, or-Suet 

Cannon, a great Gun 
Canon, a Rule + 

Canon, of a Cathedral 
Capital, great or chief 
Capitol, a Tower in Rome 
Career, full Speed 
Carrier; of Goods 
Cellar, for Liquors 
Seller, that ſelleth 
Cenſer, for Incenſe 
Cenfor, a Reformer 
Cenſure, to judge 
Centaury, an Herb 


| Century, an Hundred Years 3 


Sentry, a Sentinel, a Soldier 
on Guard | | 
Char, a Fiſh ; 
Chair, to ſit on Th 
Chare, a Job of Work 
Champaine, Wine of France - 
Champaign, a wide Field or 
Summer's Expedition 


Choler, Rage or Anger 


Collar, of the Neck 
Coller, of Beef or Brawn 
Cieling, of a Room 
Sealing, with a Seal 


- Cittern, for Muſick 


Citron, a Fruit 
Choir, of a Cathedral 


A. Je, of a ; 
v paper Cloſe, 
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Clauſe, Part of a Sentence 
Claws, of a Beaſt or Bird 
Coat, a Garment | 
Cote, for Sheep 


| Comb, for the Hair 


Come, hither | 
Commit, to do 

Comet, a blazing Star 
Common, uſual 2 A 
Commune, to converſe 
Condemn, to Death 
Contemn , to def; iſe 
Council, of the King 
Counſel, Advice 
Coarſe, not fine 


Courſe, to be run 


Corubill, a Street in Lande 
Cornwall, a County 


| Cu d or could 


Cud, to chew as Beaſts 
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Dear, of Price 
Deer, in a Park 
Deceaſed, dead 
Diſeaſed, fiek, _ 
Decent, becoming 


Deſcent, going down 


Oiſent, to diſagree 


Deep, low in Earth 


Dieppe, a Town in France 
Defer, to put off 

Differ, to diſagree 

Derbe, a City of 4 


Derby, a Town in azad 


Deſert, Merit 


Deſart, Wilderneſs 
Dew, a 2 Miſt 


Due, owing 


Do, to make ö 
Doe, a Female Dove FAIRS 
- Dough, Paſte _* Ln 


Current a paſſing or running Don, a Spamſh Lord 


Stream 

Courant, a Meſſenger or 
News-paper 

Currants, Frat 


Crick, in the Neck 


Creek, of the Sea or River 
 Ceujin, a Relation 4 


Ceouzen, to cheat 


| Dauphine, (formerly 


Done, acted 
Dun, of Colour 
Dolypbin, a Fiſh "oa 
the 
French King's eldeſt Son 
Devices, Inventions 
| Devizes, a Town in Millſbire 
Der, that doeth + 


Cymbal, a Muſical Inftrument Door, of a Houſe 


Symbel, a Mark or Sign 
Cypreſs, a Tree 
abut an Iſland 

Cruſe, for Oil 

Cruiſe, by the Sea-coaſt | 
Cygnet, a young Swan 


Signet, a Seal 


Dane, of Derwark 


Deign, to vouchſafe 
Dam, topping Water 


Damn, to condemn, 


Dae, a Miftrefs 


Draught, of 


Dragon, a Beaſt 


Dragoon, - a Soldier 
Drink 
Drought, Dryneſs 
Dolour, Grief or Pain 


Dollar, a Piece of Money 
Demure, ſober 


Demur, a Stop or Doubt 
Far, of the Head 


Fer, ever 


Tear, twelve Months 
Yearly, every Year 


Earh, 


— 


— 
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Early, betimes | Fellon, a Whatlow © 
Earth, the Ground File, of Steel 
Hearth, of the Chimney Fail, put to the worſt 
Eafter, the Feſtival ©; a2 Hoe? 2% 
Eſther, a Woman's Name Fh, an Inſect 
5 Enter, to go in , Fillis, with the Fingers 
; Inter, to bury . Philip, a Man's Name 
1 Elder, not the Younger Flower, of the Field 
Elder, a Tree | Flour, Meal 
Eaten, or ſwallowed Floor, of a Room 
Katon, a Town's Name Follow, to come after 
and Eminent, famous Fall-w, Ground not 
| Imminent, over Head plough'd 
Enow, in Number Find, to find any Thing 
Enough, in Quantity Fin d, amerced | 
Farn, to deſerve * \ Fiend, Devil a 
Yarn, Woollen-Thread © Flea, off the Skin, and alſo 
Yearn, to pity a Vermgn 
Eaſt, the Wind Flee, to eſca 
Yeaft, uſed in making Bread Flue, of a Chimn ey 
Envy, or Hatred >» Flew, did fly 
Envoy, a Meſſenger Fowl, a Bird 
| Exerciſe, Labour or Practice Foul, dirty 
hs - Exorciſe, to conjure Francis, a Man's Name 
Son Err, to miſtake Frances, a Woman's Name 
Er, Brother to Oaan, Son Frays, Quarrels 
hire of Judas? Fraiſe, Pancake with Bacon 
Extant, in being Frize, a Sort of Cloth 
Extent, Diſtance . Freeze, with 2 
Age x 5 
Fain, deſirous | Gall, of a Beaſt 2 
Feign, to diſſemble Gaul, France 
Fair, beautiful or a Market Garden, of Herbs 
Fare, Victuals x Guardian, an Overſeer 
Faint, weary Genteel, graceful- | 
4 Faint, a Pretence Centile, a Heathen 
2 in Number Gentle, mild 
orth, to go out Geſture, Carriage 
Feed, to - 50e, a — 2 | 
Fee d, rewarded Groan, with Grief 
Fir, Wood Cron, greater 
Fur, or Hair Guilt, of Sin 


Fla, 2 Criminal, with Gold | 
bs 2 | Greater, 


/ 


; 
ar 
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Greater, bigger Heel, of the Foot + 
Grater, for Nutmegs Heal, to cure + 
Grave, for the Dead Hel, he will 
'* » Greave, Armour for the Leg Higher, taller 
Gueſs, to imagine Hire, Wages 
Gue/?, one entertained His, of him 
Gluttonous, greedy Hihi, as a Snake, or to aeride 
' Glutinous, ſticking as Pitch Hear, a Froſt 
Great, large . Whore, a lewd Woman 
Grate, for Coals, &c. Hole, or Hollowneſs. 
Greet, to ſalute Whole, entire 
- Graze, to eat Graſs Ho! bo! to call 
Grays, a Town | Hallow, to make holy 
Groat, Four-pence _ Hollow, having a Cavity 
Grot,. a Cave Holy, pious N 
Gallies, Ships with Oars Wholly, entirely 
Gallows, for Criminals Holly, a Tree 
H Heme, one's Houſe 
Hare, in the Field Whem ? What Man? 
Hair, of the Head Holm, Holly 
Heir, to an Eſtate Hoop, for a Tub 
, Harh, ſevere Whoop, or ho! lo! 
Haſs, minced Meat Hugh, a Man's Name: 
Hawen, a Harbour Hue, of Colour 
Heaven, a place of Happi- Hew, with an Ax. 
neſs K+ 
Heart, of the Body J. I myſelf 
Hart, in the Woods, or + Fye, to ſee with: 
anover-grown Buck 1dle, lazy 
Herd, of Cattle Iabl, an Image 
| Heard, did hear . PII, I will 
Hara, not ſoft, or difficult Axle, of a Church. 
Here, in this Place Ie, an Ifand' 
Heer, with the Ears Oil, of Ohves 
High, lofty AS Employ, in Work. 
Hie, away, make haſte Inply, to ſignify 2 
Hoy, a ſmall Ship In, within 
Him, that Man Tim, for Travellers: 
Hymn,, a ſpiritual Song.  Incite, to ſtir up 
Hail, congealed Rain  dnfight, Knowledge 
Hale, the Ship Ingenious, of quick Parts: 
Hall, in the Houſe Ingenuous, candid 


Haul, poll gy 8 Metal 


—— — ͥ — — — — 


% 
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Irony, ſpeaking by contraries Linn, to paint 


I:ch, a Diſtemper Line, Length 
Hitch, to catch hold Loin, of Veal | 
1 Liquoriſh, fond of Dainties - 
Ketch, a Ship L.iquorice, a plant, or its Root 
8 Catch, to lay hold of Low, humble 
A Kill, to ſlay Ly ! behold 
eride Kiln, for Lime | Lo, to ſuffer Loſs 
| Kind, good - natured . -Looſe, to let go 
Coin'd Money | Lower, to let down 
Knawe, diſhoneſt Lour, 4 Frown 
Nawe, of a Wheel TLoarbe, to abhor 
Knight, by Honour ' Loth, — 
Night, Darkneſs | | 
2 Kennel, for Dogs Made, finiſhed | 
Channel, for Water Maid, a young Woman 
89 Main, Chief | 
Laid, placed Mane, of a Horſe 
Lade, the Water Male, the He = 
Lane, a narrow Street Mail, Armour g 
Lain, did lie ES Manner, Cuſtom 
| Latin, a Language Manor, a Lordſhip 
- Latten, Tin . Manure, Dung 
F Ladder, to aſcend - Market, to — or ſell ia 
Lather, made with Soap _ Marked, note | 
Lattice, of a Window - Marſh, low Ground 
Lettice, a Woman's Name Maß, for a Horſe 
Lettuce, a Sallad - Meſb, of a Net 
Leaſe, of a Houſe + Martin, a Man's Name 
Ltaſh, Three Marten, a Bird 
Lees, of Wine Mead, a Meadow 
Leeſe, an old Word for loſe Meae, one of Media 
Leaper, that jumpeth Mean, of low Value 
Leper, one leprous Mien, Carriage or Aſpe& - 
Leſen, to make leſs Meat, to eat | 
- Leſſon, to be read Meet, fit | 
Leaſt, ſmalleſt Mete, to meaſure 
Left, for fear Maſage, Buſineſs © 
Lerbargy, Sleepineſs Maſſuage, a Houſe 
Liturgy, Church Service Mews, for Hawks 
er, in wait Mae, to meditate 
ar, that tells Lies - Mighty, powerful 


mb, a Member _ » Moety, Half I 
| | ' - Mile, 
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© News, Tidings 
Nooſe, a 1 


Mile, Meaſure 
Mol, Labour - 
Might, Strength 

- Mie, in Cheeſe 
Maat, a Ditch 

More, in the Sun 
Alan, ment 
M:wn, cut down 
More, in Quantity 
Meer, a Black 

- Mcouyr, that moweth 
Moor, barren Ground 
Morter, made of Lime 
Mortar, to pound in 
Mole, a Vermin | 
Mould, to caſt in 
Muſcle, a Shell fiſh 


Muxæle, to N the Mouth 


' Nay, Denial 
Neigh, as a Horſe 


- Neither, none of the two 


* Netber, lower 


Ne, net old 


Knew, did know 
Naught, bad | © 
Nought, nothing 


1 NMigb, near 


Me, a Man's Name 
Nice, curious 


Oar, of a Boat 1 
Ore, crude Metal 


Of, caſt of me ob 


" Of, belonging, to | 


Our, re 1. — hs us 
Hur, of the 

Oh ! alas! W 
Owe, in Debt 

One, in Number 
Won, at Play- 
Oxwn, to bes- : 
Order, Rule | 
Oradure, Bang 


Pair, 1 7 1 


Pare, cut off 
Piear, a Fruit 
Pain, Anguiſh 


Pane, of Glaſs | 
Patten, for a Woman 


| Patent,. a Grant 


Peer, a Lord bo | 
Pier, of Dover 
Peter, a Man's bl” 


Petre, Salt 


Pail, for Water 


Niece, a Brother's Daughter Pale, of Countenance 


Nt, denying 


| Knot, to tie 


Note, Mark 
Note, of one's Hand 


| Noſe, of the Face T4 


Knows, underſtands ; 
No, Denial | 
Know, to underſtand 
Neal, to harden Gla(s 
Kneel, on the Knees 
None, not one 


Luo vun, underſtood | 


Hale, a Fence _ 


Pall, for a Funeral 
Paul, a Man's Name 
˖ 14 Plait, the Hair 

Plate, Metal 


Place, Roonr 


Plaiſe, a Fiſh . 


Par/on, of the Pariſh | 


N by en, any Man 
. „for Hops 

3 Nl. of che Head 
Hool, of Water 


- — — — 1—ũ—— — —— ͥ r — 
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Pore, with the Eyes, or of Rays, of the Sun 


the Skin | Raiſe, lift up 
r Poor, neceſſitous Raiſin, a Fruit 
# Palate, of the Mouth Reaſon, Argument 
: Pallet, Bed- Race, to run y 
= Palliate, to cover or hide Rafe, to demoliſn 
Point, a Stop » Rice, Grain 7 
Pint, Half a Quart Rije, to get up _ 
| Poh, a Noſegay _ Read, the Book 
RE. Piefy, Poetry Reed, growing in the Water 
A Power, Might Relic, a Remainder ; 
Pour, as Water Relid, a Widow 
Prey, a Booty Rae, of a Fiſh, -or Deer 
| Pray, to beſeech Row, the Boat 
E . Profit, Gain Right, not wrong 
55 Prophet, a Foreteller Rite, a Ceremony 
, Prophecy a Foretelling Write, with a Pen 
an Propheſy, to foretel Wright, a Wheelwright 
OS Practice, Exerciſe Readdiſh, Colour 
1 Practiſe, to exerciſe KRadiſb, a Rapt 
1 Preſence, being here Rear, ſet up 
Preſents, Gifts | Rear, behind. 
Prince, the King's Son Arrear, of Rent 
Prints, Drawings Reſt, Quiet 
Pleaſe, to content  Wreſt, to prevent a 
Pleas, Excuſes or Defences Noc, the Top of an Hauſe 
Precedent, an Exainple Ruff, for the Neck hs 
Preſident, Chief Rough, not ſmooth 
Principal, Chief „„ |; 
Principle, the firſt Rule Rye, a Town in Sax 
| ; Wry, crooked 
Dire, of Paper Ning, the Bells 
Choir, of Singers Mring, the Hands 3 
ö Queen, the King's Wife Nine, a Fog or Miſt . 
Duan, a Harlot Rhyme, Verſe 
R Rode, did ride 
Rack, to torment '' Road, the Highway 
Wreck, of a Ship Row'd, did row 
Arrack, a ſtrong Liquor Noam, Part of a Houſe | 
Rain, Water . Rome, the Name of a City 
Reign, of the King Roam, to wander : 


Rein, of a Bridle Rheum, a Humour 


Pare, 
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Rote, got by Heart 

Wrote, did write 

- Wrought, did work 
| S 


Salary, Wages ' 

- Celery, an Herb 

'  Sawour, Taſte or Smell 

Saviour, that ſaves 

Satiety, Fulneſs 

Society, Company 

Sheep, a Beaſt 

Ship, for the Sea 

Sight, View 

Cite, to ſummons. 

Site, Situation 

Sail, of a Shi 

Sale, of Goods 

Sea, the Ocean 

See, with the Eyes 

Seam, in a Coat 

| Seem, appear 

Seen, beheld 

Scene, 1n a play 

Seas, great Waters 

Seize, -to lay hold of 

Ceaſe, to leave off 
Sent, did ſend 

Scent, a Smell 

Shew, to make appear 

Shoe, for tht Foot 

Sint, fink down ' 

Cirgue, five 4 

Slight, to deſpiſe 
Sleigbt, of Hand 

Shoar, a Prop 

Shore, the Sea Coaſt 

Sewer, a common Drain 

Shown, view'd - 

Shoe, did ſhine 

_ Slaw, not quick 

Shoe, F r uit 

Sew, with a Needle 

ue, at Law | 

Sow, Seed 


Sum, of Money 
Sole, a Fiſh . 
Hon, of a Father f 
Sun, in the Firmament 
Sore, painful | 
Sore, did ſwear . 
- -Saverd, a weapon 
Soar d, did ſoar 


Sta r, a Step © 
Stile, to get over 


Savcon, to faint away 
Hoon, quickly 


Straight, not crooked _ -* 


| Spheres, a Globe > 


Tame, gentle, not wild 


— — — << 


So, thus 
Some, à Part 


Foul, or Spirit 


Scal, of a Shoe 


Soar, aloft 


Stare, to look earneſtly at 


Style, of Writing 
Sound, whole, firm; alſo 
Noiſe | . 


Statue, an Image 
Statute, a Law 
Stature; Height 
Stead, in Place 
Stecd, a Horſe 


Strait, narrow 
Succour, Help . 
Sucker, a Young Sprig 
Spear, a Weapon 


„ 
Then, at that Time 


Than, in compariſon _ 


Thame, a Town in Oxford. 
re 
ear, to rend 
Tear, of the Eye 
Tare, an Allowance in weight 
Tare, Vetch 
Tail, of a Beaſt 


* 
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Tale, a Story 2 W 
les, for the Houſe Mages, pay for ſervice 
Toyles, Nets Wagers, Betts 5 
Tvil, to labour 5 Wade, in the Water 
There, in that Place Weiigh'd, in the Scales 
Their, of them | Whale, of the Sea 
Through, compleat Mail, lament 
Throw, a Stone Mai, the Middle 
Throne,” of the King Mate, to ſpend . 
Thrown, as a Stone _ . Wait, to ſtay for 
Tide, a flowing water Weight, Heavineſs 
Ty'd, N . faſt * Wear, Clothes 
Time, of the Day Ware, Merchandize 
Thyme, an Herb Were, was 
Team, of Horſes . Where, what Place 
Teem, with Child Weighed, to poiſe 
To, the Prepoſition Wey, five quarters 
Toe, of the Foot Whey, of Milk 
Tow, to be ſpun, to draw Weal, good | 
Too, likewiſe + N beal, from Scourging 5 
Twvo, a Couple Wield, a Sword | 
Told, as a Story. Weald, of Suſſex, or Kent 
Toll d, as a Bell | Wen, in the Neck 
Teur, a Journey When, at what Lime 
Tower, of a Church White, of Colour 
3 "Wight, an Iſland 
Vacation, Leiſure Whore, a lewd Woman 
Feoation, a Calling Hoar, Froſt 
Vzil, a Covering © Witch, that conjures 
Vale, between two Hills Which, who or what 
Vain, fooliſh Vi, Silence 
Vein, of the Body Vi, knew 
Vane, a Weathereock on, did win 
Falue, Worth | One, the firſt Number 
Valley, a Vale Mood, of Trees 
Vial, a Glaſs Vu d, or would 
Vial, à Fiddle 9 * 
Yea, yes 

Your, of you 4 Ti, yourſelves 
Emer, a Baſon Yew, a Tree 

| 73 Practice You, yourſelves | 
2 to be wont Yarn, made, of Wool 

wes, Sheep | Trarn, to pity * r 


— — 
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Or Srors, MaRrxs, AnD PoiNTs, USED 
IN READING AND WRITING; WITH 
THEIR PLACES AND SIGNIFICATIONS. 


HESE are of abſolute Neceſſity; and great Regard 
ought to be had to them, to avoid Confuſion and 
Miſconſtruction, and for the better underftanding of what 
we read and write ourſelves ; and are likewiſe of uſe to 
others who ſhall hear us read, or ſee our Writing : 'They 
teach us to obſerve proper Diſtances of Time, with the ne- 
ceſſary raiſing and falling of the Tone or Voice in Read- 
ing, and the needful Stops or Marks to be uſed in Writ- 
ing, that we may underſtand .it ourſelves, and that our 
Meaning may not be miſunderſtood or miſapplied by others. 
Stops, or Pauſes, confidered as Intervals in Reading, are 
no more than four ; though there are other Marks to be 
taken Notice of, but to other Purpoſes: The Names of the 
four Stops are, a Comma, Semicolan, Colon, and Period, or 
Full Stop; and theſe db bear to one another a kind of | 
greſſional Proportion of Time; for the Comma —- es a 
Stop of leaſurely telling one, the Semicolon two, the Color 
three, and the Period four—And are made or marked thus: 
Comma, (,) at the Foot of a Word. | . 
Semicolon, (;) a point over the Comma. 
Colon (:) two Points . ; 
Period (.) a fingle Point at the Foot of a Word: 
» Example of the Comma (,) There is not any thing in to 
the World, perhaps, that is more talked of, and leſs un- fre 
derſtood, than the Buſineſs of a happy Life. 


„ Example of a Semicolon. It is not a Curſe that In, 
makes way for a Bleſſing ; the bare wiſh is an Injury; the tic 
Moderation of Antigonus was remarkable. no! 


: Example of the Colon (:) A ſound Mind is not to be the 
ſhaken with popular Applauſe: but Anger is ſtartled at thi 
every Accident. | "IN 
Example of the Period (.) It is a Shame, ſays Fabius, St 
for a Commander to excuſe himſelf, by ſaying, I wasnot 
- Aware of it. A Cruelty that was only fit for Marius to 
ſuffer, Sy//a to command, and Catiline to act. 
By the Examples foregoing, we may-eaſily riote, that a 
Comma is a Note of a ſhort Stay between Words in the 
ESL Sentence; 


— 
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Sentence; and therefore the Tenor of the Voice muſt ſtill 
be kept up.— The Semicolor is a little longer, and the Tone 
of the Voice very little abated. —The Color ſigniſies per- 
ect Senſe, though not the End of the Sentence; and 
the Voice a little abated, or let fall.—TFhe Period denotes 
perfect Senſe, and the” End of the Sentence. 

When the Queſtion is aſked, there is a crooked Mark 
ade over the Period, thus ? and is called a Note of In- 
errogation. © Example, What could be happier than the 
State of Mankind, when People lived without either Ava- 
ice or 'Envy? The Time of Pauſe for this Stop is the 
ſame with the Semitolon.' © | 
! If a ſudden Crying-out, or Wondering be-expreſſed, 
hen this Mark is made over the Full Stop, thus! and 
called a Note of Admiration, or Exclamation. Example, Oh 
the aſtoniſhing Wonders that are in the elementary World! 

() If one Sentence be within another, of which it is no 
Part, then it is placed between two Semicirclesor Parenthe- 
ſes, made thus (), Example, P on the other fide (that 

ardly ever ſpake in public, dry + og Bluſh) had a won- 
derful Sweetneſs of Nature. Again: Of Authors be ſure to 
make Choice of the beſt, and (as I ſaĩd before) to ſtick cloſe 
o them. Once more: Honour thy Father and Mother 
(whichis the firſt Commandmeat with Promiſe) that it may 
be well with thee. In reading a Parentheſis, the Tone muſt 
be ſomewhat lower, as a Thing or matter that comes in by 
the bye, breaking in as it were on the main Coherence of 
the Period. The Time is equal to a Comma, and ought 
to be read pretty quick, left it detain the Ear too long 
from the Senſe of the more important Matter. | 

' Apeſtrephe, is a Comma. at the Head of Letters, ſignify- 
ing ſome Letter or Letters left out for quicker Prenuncia- 
tion, as TA for I will, world ft for wouldet, ſha'nt for ſpall 
not, neer for never, is for is at, tis for it is, ith for in 
the, or for ever. Or to denote a Genitive Caſe; as my Fa- 
ther's Houſe, my Uncle's Wife, Se. box 

Accent is placed over a Vowel, to denote that the 
Streſs or Sound in Pronunciation is on that Syllable. 
Breve, or crooked. mark over a Vowel, ſignifies it 
muſt be ſounded ſhort or quick. | 

A Caret \ignifies ſomething is wanting, and is placed 
underneath the Line, juſt where any thing omitted by 
Miltake or Forgetfulneſe, &c. ſhould be brought in. 

| Cir- 
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a Circumflex is of the ſame ſhape with a Caret, but 
is placed over ſome Vowel, to ſhew the ſyllable to be 
long, as Eu-phra-tes. _- „ 
Diæreſis, two points placed over Vowels, to fignify 
they are parted, being no Diphthong. 1 
- Hyphen or Note of Connection, is a ſtrait Line; which Wl ;: 
being ſet at the end of a Line; ſhews that the Syllables of Wl . 
that word are parted, and the Remainder of it is at the 
Beginning of the next Line; and ſometimes is uſed in WW ; 
Compound Words, as Burnt-ſacrifices, Heart-breaking, Wl , 
Soul-healing, Book-keeper, Cc. V. B. That when you WW , 
have not Room to write the whole Word at the end of a ll ; 
4 
A 
A 


2 
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Line, but are obliged to finiſh it at the Beginning of the 
next, ſuch Words muſt be truly divided, according to the 
Rules of Spelling; re to re-ſtrain, not reſ- 
train. When the Hyphen is placed over a Vowel, it is 
properly a Daſh, and ſignifies the Omiſſion of m or n; tis 

much uſed in old Latin Authors, and ſometimes in Engliſh | 
eſpecially in Law Bufineſs, Example; it is very comeda- WW 4 
ble to write a'good Hand. | 

Index is a Note like a Hand, pointing to ſome- 
thing very remarkable. * | 

* Afeeriſm or Star, directs to ſome Remark in the Mar- 
gin, or at the Foat ef the Page. Several of them together 
to denote ſomething defective or immodeſt in that paſſage 
of the Author. SOT | 

+ Otel; is a Mark like a Dagger, and refers to the 
Margin, as the Aferi/m : And in Dictionaries it ſignifies 
the Word to be obſolete, or old, and out of Uſe. 

4 Paragraph denotes a Diviſion, comprehending ſeve- 

ral Sentences under one Head. | . 

$ Section ſignifies the Beginning of a new head Diſ- 
courſe, and it is uſed in ſubdividing a Chapter, or Book, 
into leſſer Parts or Proportions. „ 

[I Brackets or Crotchets, generally include a Word or 
Sentence, explanatory of what went before; or words of 
the ſame Senſe, which may be uſed in their ſtead. 

ve Quatatian, or double Comma reverſed, is uſed at the 
Beginning of the Line, and ſhews what is quoted from 
an-Author to be his own Words. 

- Thus much for pointing, Stops, and Marks, which, if 
carefully heeded and obſerved, will add Grace and Credit 
to your Writing. / 4 
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nify 
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es of 

C the noon 6 

d in . B. Bachelor of Arts 
ing, A. Bp. Archbiſhop 

you Acc. Account k 


of a 


f the of our Lord 
o the A. M. Anno Mundi, Year 
-re(- of the World | 


it is 
tis 
115 
eda- 


Adn'*. Adminiſtrators 
Maſter of Arts 


Ap. April or Apoſtle. 
40. Edmiral 

Ae*. Againſt 

mt. Amount 

lug. Auguſt 


me- 


Mar- 
ether 
ſſage 
| Year of the Reign 


the . P. G. Aſtronomy 


nifies 
ſeve- 
Diſ- 
ook, 


d or 
ds of 


8. V. Bleſſed Virgin 
Bart. Baronet 
Bp. Biſhop 


bury - 
ha. Charles 
hap. Chapter 
ent, Centum 


t the | 
Ban. Chancellor 


from 


ch, if 
edit 


Or 


h. Captain 
'ol. Coloſſians 
1. Clericus 


* 


A. D. Anno Domini, Year 


A. M. Artium Magiſter, 


{. R. Anno Regni, in the 


'bron, Chronicles | 


o 
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Or AnpREVIATIONS, 

TO be ready in "theſe ſhews a Dexterity in Writing ; 
and is very neceſſary for Diſpatch ; for by theſe we ex- 
editiouſly expreſs, or ſet down a-Word, ſhortening it 
by making ſome initial Letter or Letters, belonging to 
the Word, to expreſs it, as in the Table following: 
4. for Anſwer, or Aﬀtex- Col. Colonel 


Come, Commiſſioners 


. Conf, Confeſſor | 
Cor. Corinthians or Corollary 


Cr. Creditor 

C. R. Carolus Rex, or 

Charles the King | 

C. C. C. Corpus Chriſti 
College 3 

C. S. Cuſtos Sigilli, Keeper 
of the Seal » FR T4 

C. E. S. Cuſtos Privati Sigilli. 


Ana, of each a like Quantity Keeper of the Privy Seal 
D. Dean or Duke 


Dan.-Daniel 


Dr. Doctor or Debtor 


Do. Ditto or the ſame 
D. Denarii, Pence 


Dec. or xber, or 1 Ober, De- 


cember 


Pro- Deut. Deuteronomy 
feſſor at Greſham College | 
P. A. Bachelor of Arts 

. D. Bachelor of Divinity E. Earl 


Dec. Deceafed 

D. D. Doctor of Divinity 
Farad. Earldom 
Zan. Edmund 


Ex. gr. or eg. Exempli gratia. 


ant. Canticles, or Canter- for Example 


Eob. Epheſians 


© Feel. Eecleſiaſtes 
Ex. Exodus or Example 


Ei. Eſquire 


Exen, Exeter 


Feb. February 


Fra. Francis or Frances 


F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal 
rr 


q 
| 
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Gal. Galatians M. D. Medicinz Doctor, 
Gen. Geneſis Doctor of Phyſic 
Geno. Generaliſimo . S. Memoriz Sacrum, 82. 
Geo. George cCired to the Memory 
. R. George Rex, George MS. Manuſcript 
the King | MSS. Manuſcripts _ 
Gen. General . Mich. Michael, or Michael. 
Gent. Gentleman PE mas ; 
_—_ Hebrews: 3 Min. Miniſter . 
e. Id eſt, that is W. B. Nota Bene, Note, or 


i K. S. Jeſu Hominum Salva- mark well 
tor, Jeſus Saviour of Men V. S. New Stile 47 
Z. Ibidem in the ſame Place No. Number 


14. Idem, the ſame u. I. Non liquet, it appears not 
1nft. Inſtance, or Inſtant Nov. or gber, November 
an. January | O#&*, Obedient 
2 Jeremiah "4+ 3,. O. . Di SvIE. --- 
* Judges "OP 0. or Ber, ae 
D. jurium Doctor, Doc-Oxon, Oxford 
tor of Laws ' ., Pugil, a Handful 
Fof. Joſhua I 2.7; 2% Pad : 
. Per C. Per Centum, by the 
En Kingdom Hundred 
Kut. Knight Parl. Parliament 
L. Lord | - Philo Math. Philo Mathema 
J. Liber, a Book ticus, a Laver of the Ma: 
I. Librz, Pounds thematics 
Lieut. Lieutenant | P.M.G. Profeſſor of Muſic a 
Lp. Lordſhip Greſham Callege 
Ladyſbp. Ladyſhip - Prof. Th. G. Profeſſor of Di 
L. L. D. Legum Doctor, yinity at Greſham Colley 
Doctor of Laws P/ Pſalm 
Lam. Lamentations S. Poſtcript 
Lev. Leviticus Penult. laſt ſave one 
I. C. J. Lord Chief Juſtice Q. Queen, Query, or Queſtion - 
37. Marquis, or Monday, or g. quaſi, as it were : 
Morning . d. quaſi dicat, as if he f 
Mar. March ſhould ſay a 
Mat. Matthew * 4. J. quantum libet, as mu 1 
. Manipulus, a Handful as you pleaſe 2 
M. A. Maſter of Arts 9. J. quantum ſufficit, a ſuf N 
. AMonſ. Monſieur cient Quantity I 
Mr. Maſter gr. Quarter or a K Parthing Ny 
0 


Ars. Miſtreſs | 
. 2 0 


Or, 


„82. 


the 
hema 
e Ma- 
uſic a 


of Di 
'olleg 


ueſtion 


f he 
mu 


a ſuff 


hing. 
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R. Rex, King; Or Regi- Vid. ſee ar: 7 1 =! 4 ; x 
na, Queen Viz. Videlicet, to we dan or 
Nea. Reverend, or Revelation that is to ſay 91 


Reg. Prof. Regius Profeſſor V. gr. Verbl Gratis, for . 


Rom. Romans ample 
Nr. Honble. Right Honourable . R. William 18 
Rr. Norpi- Right Worſhipſul ww", When 


St. Saint, or Street An. Chriſtian” 3. e | 
Seck. Section X*, Chriſt 

Sept. or 76er September Xretber. ülgerber. Bs 
Serj. Serjeaut F. the ef D 
Serv. Servant n 7+ 7 
Salop, Shropſhire - „ ORC 
4 Semiſſis, half a pound . that be bd 6-4 


„S. T. P. a Profeſſor, or *. your | 

RI of Divinity e, et, and | 
The. Theſſalonians * Sc. et cetera, and the tel, 
V. Virgin, or Verſe or, and ſo fort NE 
Ult. Ultimus, the laſt e 


And now having finiſhed my Directions concerning 
Spelling, Pointing, &c. I ſhall proceed to give ſome In- 
ſtructions in relation to the moſt uſeful Art of Writing. 

Firſt, and principally, there muſt be a fixed Defire and 
Inclination imprinted i in the Mind for its Attainment; For 
I myſelf had never acquired or arrived to any Proficiency 
in it, if Thad not had a ſtrong Deſire and Inclination to 
it ;-ariſing from being convinced of its excellent Vie, in 
Trade, and all Manner a; Buſineſs. 22 


% 


DIRECTIONS „ BEGINNERS is. WRITING. . 


FIRST, it is neceſſary to be provided with the follow 
ing Implements, wiz. good Pens, good and free Ink, 
and, alſo good Paper, when arrived to commendahle Per- 
formances; likewiſe a flat Ruler for Sureneſs; and a round 
one for Diſpatch; ; with a leaden Plummet or Pencil to rule 
lines: Alſo Gum Sandrick Powder {or Pounce, as they 
call it) witha little cotton dipped therein, which rub gently 
over the Paper to make it bear Ink the better; particular- 
ly when full Hands are to be written, ſuch as Text, &c. 


and. eſpecially when you are ve will be to 2 2 a * 
a neceſſity for its Uſe 
and 


or Letter: for then 21 will 
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and rubbing the Place with the Pounce, ſmooth it witk 
the Haft of the Penknife, or clean Paper, and there you 
may write what is proper in the ſame Place. 


To hold the Pen. 


THE Pen muſt be held ſomewhat ſloping, with the 
Thumb and the two Fingers next to it; the Ball of the 
Middle- finger, muſt be placed ftraight juſt againſt the 

upper Part of the Cut or Cradle to keep the Pen ſteady: 
\ The Fore-finger lying ſtraight on the Middle-finger; and 
the Thumb muſt be fixed a little higher than the end 
of the Fore-finger bending in the joint; and the Pen fo 
i placed as to be held eaſily without griping. The Elbow 
3 muſt be drawn towards the Body, but not too cloſe. You 
muſt ſupport your Hand by leaning on the Table-edge, 

.- reſting it half-way between your Wriſt and Elbow, not 

' ſuffering the Ball or fleſhy Part of your Hand to touch 
the Paper; but reſting your Hand on the End of your 
Little-finger, that — your Fore-finger bending inwards, 
and ſupported on the Table as above ſaid. So fixed, and 

, © fitting pretty upright, not leaning your Breaſt againſt the 
Table, proceed to the making the ſmall a, and a, c, e, i, u, 
7, 5, w, and æx; which muſt be all made of equal Bigneſs 


ERS AS RE io . Yoon 


and Height; the Diſtance or Width between the two C( 
Strokes of the » muſt be the ſame with the Diſtance or 
Width in the three Strokes of the m; the ſame Proportion ſu 
of Width muſt be obſerved in the 2, wand o. The Letters m 
with Stems, or Heads, muſt be of equal Height; as the fin 
3, d, f, b, l, and /. And thoſe with Tails muſt be of Sl 
equal Depth, as the /, g, p, g, and /, The Capitals muſt as 
bear the ſame Proportion to one another with reſpect to th 
Bigneſs and Height, as 4, B. C, D, E, E, G, H. and 7, &c. iſ © 
his Proportion of Letters, both of Small and Great, alr 
muſt be obſerved in, and will ſerve for all Hands what- the 
ſoever. N. B. That all upright Strekes, and thoſe leaning ba 
to the left Hand, muſt thy 1264 or Hair-Strokes, and all (or 
_ downright Strokes muſt be fuller or blacker. And when you 
yon are in Joining, where Letters will naturally join, Wl ©: 
without any ſtraining, take off your” Pen in Writing, el- Ty 
er Running or Mixed Hand. Care likewiſe muſ tha 
duly taken, that there be an equal Diſtance between 810 


Letter and Letter, and alſo between Word and Word: N 
The Diſtance het Veen Word and Word may be the op ide 


0 
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the ſmall = takes up; but between Letter and Letter, not 


quite ſo much. Sit not long at writing, (that is not lon- 
ger than you improve) eſpecially at the firſt, leſt it weary . 
vou, and you grow tired of learning. Imitate the b-ft Ex- 
amples; and have a conſtant eye at your Copy; and be not 
ambitious of writing faſt, before you can write well: Ex- 
edition will naturally follow, when you have gained a Ha- 
i of writing fair and free; and tis much mote commend- 
able to be — in writing fix Lines well, than to he able 
to write ſixty Lines in the ſame Time, which perhaps will 
be altogether unintelligible. And beſides, by a flow and 
fair Procedure you will learn in half the Time; and there- 
fore 'tis a vain thought in a Learner to deſire to be quick 


before he hath acquired Experience, and a Freedom of | 


Writing by frequent Practice. If you have Cotton in 
your Ink, look well that there be no Hairs at the Nib of 
your Pen. Never overcharge your Pen with Ink; but 
ſhake what is too much into the Ink again. Ts 


How to make a Pen. © 
THIS is gained ſooner by Experience and., Obſerva- 
tion from others who can make a Pen well, than by 
verbal Directions. But Note, that thofe Quills,; called Se- 
conds, are the beſt, as being hard, long, and round in the 
Barrel; and before you begin to cut the Quill, ſcrape off the 
ſuperfluous Ecurf with the Back of your Penknife; ſcra 
moſt on the Back of the Quill, that the Slit may be x 
finer, and without Gander's Teeth (as the Roughneſs in the 
Slit is by ſome called). After you have ſcraped the Quill 
as aforelald, cut the Quill at the End, half through, on 
the back Part, and then turning up the Belly, cut the 
other Part, or Half, quite throu A ViZ. about a Quarter or 
almoſt half an Inch, at the End of the Quill, which will 
then appear forked : Thea enter the Penknife a little in the 
back Notch, and then putting the Peg of the Penknife-haft - 
(or the End of another Quil into the back Notch, holdin 
your 'Thumb pretty Hard on the Back of the Quill as high 


as you intend the Slit to be) with a ſudden or quick 
Twitch, force up the Slit: it muſt be ſudden and ſmart, 
that the Slit may be clearer: Then by ſeveral Cuts on 
each Side bring the Quill into equal Shape or Form on both 
Sides; and having brought it to a fine Point, place the In- 
lide of the Nib on the Nail of your Thumb, and enter the 
> C 3 «8 


Knife 


% 
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Knife at the Extremity of the Nib, and cut it through a 
little Noping : Then with an almoſt downright Cut of the 
Knife, cut off the Nib; and then by other proper Cuts 
finiſh the Pen, bringing it into a handſome Shape, and pro- 
per Form, but meddle not with the Nib again, by giving 
it any Trimming or fine Cuts, for that cauſes a Roughgeſs, 
and ſpoils it: but if you do, to bring the Nib the evener, b 
you muſt nib it again, as above direQted. --{F Note. That 
the Breadth of the Nib muſt be proportioned to the Breadth 

ol the Body, ar downright back Strokes of the Letters, 
in whatever Hand you write, whether Small-or Text. 
Nete alſo, That in your fitting to write, you place yourſelf N 
directly againſt a fore-right Light, or elſe to have it on þ 
ur left Hand (which J eſteem beſt) but by no Means to 
-have the Light on the right Hand, becauſe the Shadow 
of your Writing-hand will obſtruct your Sight.. 

'Thus far for DireQion. Now for Application. I have here 
ſet Copies for the moſt uſeful, faſhionable, and commendable 
Hands for Buſineſs 3 with Alphabets of Great and Small 
Letters proper to each. Be ſure you make your Letters 

well (both Small and Great) before you proceed to Joining. 

Be eareful in Imitation, and obſerve the foregoing 1 
tions, and without doubt you will gain your End. Com- 
mand of Hand, or Art of ſtriking Letters, &c. is 
. gained by frequent practiſing after good Examples 
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Copies in Alphabetical Order. 
A 


ART is gained by great Labour and Induſtry. 
A covetous Man is always, as he fancies, in Want, 
Add to your Faith Virtue, * to Virtue Know * ] 


Beauty 3 is commendable in ſome, but it ruins dies 
By a commeadable Deportment we gain Reputation. 
7 a Delight and ſome Cares we come to write fair. 


yy -vY 


255 Contentment is preferable to Riches and Honour. 
Can they be counted wiſe, who Counſel do deſpiſe? 
Care mixed with Delight, =_ bring us ſoon to write. 


Deride not luEciaities, nor triumph over Injuries. 

Delight and ſome Care, will make you write fair. 

clight in. Virtue's Ways, and then rn merit Praiſe. 
E 


Lndleſs Joys have thaſe, ' whoſe Sins are van wiſh Foes. 
Every Plant aad Flowenp ſhews to us God's Power, 
Example oft doth rule, the a iſe Man and the Fool. 


Fair Words are often ſed to hide foul Deeds. 
Fair Faces have ſometimes foul Conditiens: 
Few do Good with what * have gotten ill. 


Godlineſs with Contentment is great Gain. 
od Manners in a Lad, will make his Parents glad. 
Great Mind and ſmall Means ruin many Men. 


Haſty Reſolutions are ſeldom fortunate. | 

Haſte makes Waſte of Paper, Ink, and Time. 

He that ſtumbles aud falls not, mends his Pace, 
I 


| Inſtruction and a good Education are a durable Portion. 
Ignorance is the greateſt Enemy to Learning. 
In praiſing ſparing be, and * moſt ſparingly. 


Keep a cloſe Mouth, if you'd have a wiſe Head. 
Kings, as well as mean Men, muſt die, 


Kings may command, and * muſt obey. 


Learn to live as you would wiſh to die. 
Love and Honour will bear no Riyals. 


ſe. 


es. 


N. 
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Learn to unlearn what | you _ learn'd amiſs. 


Modeſty has more Charms than Beauty. 
Monuments of Learning are moſt durable. _ 
Make Uſe of Time, now 1 2 you're in your Prime. 


Nothing is conſtant in this uncertain World. 
Neceſlity is commonly the Mother of Invention. - 
Next to a good Conſcience prefer a ooh Name. 

O 


Opportuni negledted, brings ſevere Repentance.. | 
On preſent Time depends our future State. 
Of all Prodigality, that of St: is the worſt. 


Provide againſt the worſt, and hope for the beſt. 
Poor Men want many Things, but covetous Men all. 
Patience and Time run through the rougheſt Day. 


Quick Promiſers are commonly flow Performers. 
Quietneſs and Content are Mates,moſt excellent. 
Qualify exorbitant Paſſions wich aietneſs and Hg 
elf. 
Remember your Duty to God, your Neighbour and youre 
Repentance comes too late when all is conſumed. 


Reaſon ſhould always , and oer our Ad preſide. 


Sin and 90 50 are infeoarible Companions, _ 

Self Love is the greateſt Flatterer in the Wotld. 

Some had rather diſcharge a Reckoning than oF Debt 
T 


Train u upa Child in the Practice of Love and good Manners. 
The End of Mirth is many Times the Beginning of Sorrow. 
Time i is ſo ſwift of Foot, _ none can overtake it. 


A 


* 


Vanity makes Beuty ESE tible. | 

Vain and — is all wor "idly Glory. | 

Virtue and Fortune work Wonders in the Wen OE” 
W | 


What is more vain than public Light to un? 
Wiſdom is mors valuable than Riches. 8 
What pleaſes Gop muſt be, 3 alters his Decree: | , 


Xenophon was Fa great Captain as well ASA Philolopher, 
C5 * 
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Xerxes wept. at the Thoughts that his vaſt Army would: 

X :,* [be dead in 100 Years. 
Xerxes whipt the Sea becauſe it would not obey his Com- 
© Youth is full of Diſorder, and Age of Infirmity. 
Young Men lament your Minutes mifpent. 
Your Time improve, ſquander it not away. 

5; Z 


Zeal in a good Cauſe, will merit Applauſe; 
Zeal mixt with Love is harmleſs as a Dove. 
Zealouſly ſtrive with Emulation to write. 


| S Short Lines for, Text Hand. 

Abandon whatſoever's ill-—Be wiſe betimes. 
Care deſtroys the Body—Do the Things that are juſt. 
Expect to receive as you give—Frequent good Company. 
Give what you give chearfully Have good Men in Eſteem. 
Imitate that which is good Keep God's Commandments, 
Learn to be Wiſe—Make a right Uſe of Time. 
Nuns $7 Nothing have—Obſerve Modeſty. ©, 1 
Nleafures Are Very ſhort—Pains are very long. 

Quit all revenge—Quit your Paſſionnss. 

: Keen ale e pet of your Sins. 
Silence gives Conſent— Sin very little. 

Timẽ 3s more precieus than Gola Turn from your Sins. 
Uſe moderate Pleaſure—Uſe not bad Company. 

Vain are ſome Pleaſures—Vice is deteſtable, | 
Wiſdom is the principal Thing—Wiſe Men are ſcarce.. 
Xenophon,  Xenicr ates. 
Yeſterday cannot be recalled—Y ou cannot take too much 

Zeho and. Zenob3a. Wy 5 | _-[Care. 
Since good Ink is 3 to good Writing, I ſhall 
8 a Receipt or two for making ſome of the beſb black 

nk in the World, which is as follows, ' vis. 


| - 1, *f Receipt for making blaci Int. 
IO fix Quarts of Rain or River Water, (but Rain Wa- 
ter is the beſt) put one Pound and a Half of freſh blue 
Galls of Aleppo, (for thoſe of Smyrna are not ſtrong enough) 
bruiſed, pretty ſmall; eight Ounces of Copperas, clean, 
rocky, and green; alſo eight Ounces of clean, bright and 
clear Gum Arabic; and two Ounces of Roche A 87 : 
; "ma. . Let 


. 


eee. 


2 — 2 


PIR 


ny. 
em. 
nts. 


and ſtirred as 
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Let theſe ſtand together in à large Stone Bottle, or clean 
Stone Pot, or earthen Pot, with a narrow Mouth, to keep 


it free from Duſt; ſhake, roll, or {tir it well; once every 
Pay, and you will have encellent Ink in about a Month's 

Time, and the older it grows che better it will be for Uſe. 
| Ingredients | fen a Quart = > . 

One 845 of Water, four Ounces of Galls, two 
Ounces of Copperas, and two Qunces of Gum, mixed 


* 


ave i HOST 01 — 2 — : 
(> If you foak the green Peeling of Walnuts (at the 


Time of Year when' pretty Tipe) and Oak Saw-duſt, or 
ſmall Clips of "Oak, in Rain Water, and ftir it pretty 


often for a Fortnight, the Water ſtrained off and uſed: 
with the ſame Ingredients. as above, will render the Ink 


fiill ſtronger and better. | 


" Hiw to make Red Ink. | 


TAKE three Pints of ſtale Beer (2eghar than Vinegar) 
and four Ounces of Ground Brazil Wood ; ſimmer, them 
together for an Hour; then ſtrain it through a Flannel, 
— bottle it up (well ſtopped) for Uſe. «ge 

Or you may diſſolve Half an Ounce of Gum Senega; ot 
Arabic, in Half a Pint of Water; then put a Penny-- 
worth of Vermillion into a ſmall Gallipot, and pour ſome 
of the Gum-water to it, ſtir it well, and mix it together 
with a Hair Pencil, to a proper Conſiſtency; but it will 
not incorporate 3 though by the next Day it will; 
then having A clean Pen, dip it into the Ink, having firſt ' 
well ſtirred it with a Pencil, and then you may uſe it :- 
It is a fine and curious Red, though not ſo free as the other. 
And after the ſame Manner, you may make any other 
coloured Ink as Blue, Green, Yeliow, Purple, &c. hav- - 
ing divers Gallipots for that Uſe. In like Manner you- 
may mix the Shell Gald for curious Qecaſions ; uring 
two or three Drops, according to the Direction, into the 
Shell, and mix it well with a clean Hair Pencil, and with: - 
it put a little into a clean Pen, Ac. The ſmall Shells 
may be bought at ſome Fan Sellers or Fan Painters, at two 
or three for Two-pence ; or the largeſt ones (which are 
the beſt) at the Colour Shops, at Six-pence a piece. 


C6: 5 
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To heed Ink Freezing or Ma 6 9) 

IN hard fro — ia ill be apt to freeze; 
which, if once it doth, it will be good for nothing; 
it takes away all its Blackneſs and Beauty. To prevent 
which (if you have not a Conveniency of keeping it 
warm, or from the cold) put a few Drops of Brandy or 
other Spirits into it, and it will not hn And to 
hinder its moulding, put a little Salt therein. 
FAMILIAR LETTERS ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS, 

AND ON DIVERS SUBJECTS, , _ 

 * LETTERS are variouſly worded, and onght properly 
do expreſs the Deſires, Thoughts, &c. of the Writer to the 
Reader, and thereby the Receiver of the Letter may fully 
underſtand, and be juſtly informed of the Occaſions, 
Wants, or Intentions of the Sender.. | | 
I ſhall give ſundry Examples promiſcuouſly, as follow: 
5 A Letter from a Son to his Father. © 

AS I haye not had a Letter from you fince your Favour 
of the 8th of October laſt, which I anſwered by the next 
Poſt, I:take this 3 of enquiring after your 
Health, and that of my Siſter. Pray give my Love to 
my Siſter, and be pleaſed to accept of my Duty to your- 
ſelf, who am, | Sir $5. 


(FA ww ww =” Tr ” TT Ee” EEE 157 5 


e 6s. e “ Son, 
1799. | 2 humble Servant. 
2 2 ,:-".*" Anthiny Addlchill 
5 The An fewer. 
Dear Son, Pemſey, 28th Dec. 1798. 


I Received the Letter of the 6th Inſtant, and thank you 
for enquiring after my Health, which, I thank Goo, 1 
perfectly enjoy at preſent, as I wiſh and hope you do. 
Your Siſter remembers her Love to you, and hath ſent 
you a Turkey and a Chine of Bacon, to which I wiſh 
you and your Friends (if you invite any) a good Sto- 
mach. My Prayers to God for your Proſperity, tem- 
poral and eternal, are conftantly offered up by | 
| Your loving Father, 

„„ Andrew Addlehill. 

VE i | 6 5 
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you 
Dy I 


ſent 
with 
Sto- 


"> 
hill. 
Letter 
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Leiter from a Niece to her Aunt. | 
Madam, Las i, Dt . 324-4743 F 

THE Trouble I have already given you puts me to the 
Bluſh, when I think- of intruding again on your Good- 
neſs; but Neceſſity, which frequently obliges us to ſuch 
Actions as are contrary to our Inclination, is the Motive 
that induces me to bè thus troubleſome now. Pray, dear 
Madam, excuſe me, if I once more beg. your Aſſiſtance, 
which I do not doubt but you very well know I ſtand 
greatly in Need of at this Time; and I ſhall ever have a 


| — ul Remembrance of your Goodneſs to me; and I 


ope I ſhall be, one Time or other, in a Capacity of 
making ſome Return for the many Obligations your 
Goodneſs hath conferred upon me, 


London, May 6, Your moſt reſpeAful Niece, 
1798, and very humble Servant,. 
TY þ W | | Penelope Pinch. 
4 Letter of profered Afitance to a Friend. | 


Dear: Friend; einne | 

I SHOULD be falſe to true Friendſhip, if I ſhould neg- 
le& or caſt off my Friend in Adverſity; I have heard 
that you are under ſome Misfortune,,-and at preſent need 
my Aſſiſtance, I therefore ſend you theſe Lines for your 
Conſolation, defiring you to bear up againſt your Ill-luck 
with as much Preſence of Mind as you can, for, aſſure. 
yourſelf, I ſhall ſuddenly follow this Epiſtle in Perſon, 
and come, I hope, opportunely enough for your Aſſiſt- 
ance ; 'till which Time take Courage, and be aſſured that 
you (hall not be diſappointed of timely Help, from, dear 


Friend, 
Yours in Reality, 
Timothy Timely. 
A Brother to a Sifter, | | 
Dear Sifter, 3 . 7K | 
MY great Diſtance and long Abſence from you (the? 
J have not wanted good Company) makes me very ſoli- 


citous concerning your Welfare: Natural Affection in- 


elines. me ſtrongly to have you in Remembrance, tendering 
your Health and Welfare in every Reſpect, as dear as my 


own 


- 
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own; and there is nothing at my Command, but, if you 
requeſt, it ſhall be freely yours. Notwithſtanding the 
Diſtance, I purpoſe (God willing) to r den a "Via 
very ſhortly; and I hal dune it Before now 

Occahon interpoſed, the Particulars of which, dee eh 
long for a Eetter, I mall acquaint you with when F fee 
ue Pray give my. due Refpects to all Friends, pattien- 

arly to honeſt Mr. &. T and fo in e 0 ITY 
you all well at 25 Ane, TP conelutſe, 8 2 


London, May 6, . 85 Her, a e 
Pod... -: Tour e Bade, 
. 9 Ne and humble Servant, 4 


© Henry 1 | 


Letter from a Youth at Scbool to bis Parents.” 


| Honoured Father and Mother, . | 
IAM very much obliged to you for all your K avours; | 
all I have to hope is, that the Progreſs 1 make in my 
Learnin > A will be no diſagreeable Return for the ſame: 
Gratitude; Duty, and a View to future Advantages, all 
confpire- to make me fully ſenſible how much I ought tola - | 
bour for my own Improvement, and your Satisfaction, in 
order to ſhew- myſelf upon all Oceaſions, tobe 


Acton School, May s, R Four ne elt Sow, = 
| 1798. 537 5 Daniel Diligent. 
OF 4 2 7 We, 
1 4 SIR; 


THE Bearer hereof; Francis Faithful, I ſend to you 
as one whoſe Honeſty you may rely on; and my Expe- 
rience of his Condact and Fidelity gives me a certain 
Kind of Confidence in recommending him to you; for you 
know me, Sir, and I believe you cannot in the leaſt think, 
that I would recommend any one to you, of whoſe Probity 
I had the leaſt Shadow o _ or Suſpicion. I am, 
with due Reſpect, 


May 6, 1798. Sir, your — Friend, 
; and humble Servant, 
| George Generous. 


4 
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| Letter of Thanks; g 
SIR, h oe -! 

I RECEIVED. your Favour, with the kind Preſent 
which accompanied it: I have no other Way bf expreſs- 
ing my Gratitude at preſent, than by my hearty Thanks 
every Thin you: do has a peculiar Excellence, and” the 
Manner of doing it as NN as the Action itſelf; but I 
muſt ſtop, leſt I ſhould offend: that Delicacy, which I would 
commend, and which is conſtantly admired by, |, 


May 10, 1798. Sir, your moſt cbliged and 
_ . George Grateful. 
| | Letter of . Congratulation. mY 
SIR, ; | 


AS Iam el ſincere, in the Profeſſions of Friend 
ſhip which L have conſtantly La e to you, you will cer- * 
tainly believe. that I am ſenſibly rejoiced at your late good 
Fortune; I heaxtily; wiſh you greater Succeſs, — beg 
that you will always continue me in the Number of 
thoſe whom you permit to ſubſcribe themſelves, as 1 
do now, P 

F Sin, 


London, April 2 ,1798. Your moſt obedient and 
| " +4 © moſt faithful Servant, 
Ralph Real. 


A Letter of Enquiry of Health. 
* | Hammerſmith, May 9, 1798. 


NOT hearing from you in ſuch a Length of Time, as 
from the rith of June laſt, I am concerned, leſt Sick- 
neſs, or ſome other Accident, hath happened to you, or 
to ſome one of your Family; my Uneaſinefs occaſions m 
giving you this Trouble, and I wiſh that I may find 
Things with you better than my Fears ſuggeſt: however, 
be pleaſed to let me know the Certainty with all conve- 
nent Speed; and thereby you'll very much ablige, 
| Sir, | 

Tour real Friend, 

aud very humble Servant, | 

$664 Peter Pitiful. 


A 


= 
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4 A Letter by Way of Petition to a Friend. 
Honoured Sir, 3 5 2 

I AM uncertain whether my late Misfortunes have 
come to your Knowledge ; however I muſt humbly pre- 
fume on your Good-nature, being aſſured of ſundry Ex- 
amples of your Compaſſion, that, you will think of and 
take Pity on the Diſtreſſed ; therefore, as an Object truly 
deſerving Compaſſion, I moſt humbly implore and peti- 
tion yu to conſider the many Loſſes and Diſappointments 
that I have lately met with, which have reduced me to 
Tuch neceflit6us Circumſtances, that I cannot poſſibly pro- 
ceed in my Affairs: You was pleaſed once to ſtile me your 
Friend, and ſo I was indeed : And ſo I would moſt cer- 
tainly be now, and ſhew it by a fi Proof of Kindneſs, 
if our Circumſtances were changed, by ſtanding between 
ou and Misfortune, ſcreening you from the Contempt 
incident to Poverty and Diſtreſs. I doubt not, Sir, but 
your Generoſity and Goodneſs is as great; and I hope, 
with-all Humility, you will be pleaſed to interpoſe your 


good Offices mo Ruin and, 
1 28 ' ir, | rey : 
N very humble Servant, © | 
pes INE Laurence Luckleſs. 
4 Litter of Kindri/+. | 


SIX, | | 
YOUR's of the 25th ah. is now before me; in Anſwer 
to which I poſitively declare, that Mr. A. B. hath not 
been with me, to preſent the Bill of Exchange that you 
mention in your Letter of Advice to me, and therefore 
there can be no juſt Cauſe ef Proteſt, or any other 
Charge, put on, | . | 
Sir, | | 
' London, June 10, 1798. Your humble Servant, | 
OTE * lohn Innocent. 
It is as proper to know how to ſubſcribe, and how 0 
direct, as it is to write a Letter. 5 659 
- SUPERSCRIPTIONS. 
Do the King's moſt Excellent Majeſty. 
To the Queen i moſt Excellent Majeſty, &c. 
To the Prince, To his Royal Highneſs, &c. 
To the Princeſs, To her Royal Highne/+, &c. 


To 


© oa” 


the is ad t.. ton vn. ifcioos 


1— 


33 


To 
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To Archbiſhops. | 
To his Grace the Lord Archbiſh;p of Canterbury; or, To the moſt 
Reverend Father in God, ce. 
| To Biſhops. ' 
Jo the Right Reverend Father in God, &c. 


To Deacons, Archdeacons, &c. 
To the Reverend A. B. D. D. Dean of W. 


| To the Inferior Clergy. | ' | 
74 the Reverend Mr. A. &c. or, To the Reverend: Doctor, &c. 
Too the great Officers of State. | 
To the Right Honorable A. Lord L. Lord High Chancellor 
of Great Bricain,—Lord Preſident of the Council — Lord 
Privy Seal. —Oue of his Majeſty's principal Secretaries of 


State, &c. | i 8 
To Temporal Lords. re 

To his Grace the Duke of, &c. To the moſt Honorable the 
Marquis of, &c. To the Right Honorable the Earl of, &c. 
Vo the Right Hon. the Lord } feownt, &c. To the Right Han. 
the Lord, Ke. a 2 | . 

The eldeſt Sons of Dukes, Marquiſſes, and Earls, en- 
joy by the Courteſey of Eagland, the ſecond Title belong- 
ing to their Father; thus the eldeſt Son of a Duke of Bed- 
ford is called nee of Tawifteck; of the Duke of Grafton, 
Earl of Euffon; of the Earl of Macclesfield, Lord Viſcount 
Parker, &c; and their Daughters are called Ladies, with 
the Addition of their Chriſtian and Surnames thus: Lady 
Carolina Rufſel, Lady Auguſta Fitzroy, Lady. Betty Parker, 
— | | | 


The younger Sons of Dukes are in like Manner called 
Lords: and thoſe of Marquiſſes and Earls, together with 
all the Children of Viſcounts and Barons, are ſtiled 
Hmorable, | "7:31 4 

To a Baronet, Honorable; To a Knight, Right Worſh.p- 
ful, and to an Eſquire, Vorſbipful.— Every Privy Coun- 
ſellor, though nota Nobleman, hath the Title of Right 
Honorable, All Ambaſſadors have the Style of Excellency, - 
as hath alſo the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and the Cap» 
tain General of his Majeſty's Forces. The Lord Mayor 
of London, during his Mayoralty, hath the Title of Right 
Honorable, And the Sheriffs, during that'Office, have the 
Title of Right Worſhigfid. All Mayors of Corporations have 
the Title of Eures, during their Office, x 6 

| | or 


- 
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For the Beginning of Letters. 
To the King; Sire, or May it pleaſe your Majeſty. 
To the Queen; Madam, or May it pleaſe your Majeſty. 
Fo the Prince; Sir, or May it pleaſe your Royal Highneſs. 
To the Princes; ; * or May it pleaſe your Royat 
Highnefs., 
To . My Lord, or May it plea ' your Grace. 
To a Ducheſs; Madam, or May it pleaſe your Grace. 
To an Archbiſhop" May it pleaſe your Grace. 
To a Marquis; My Lord, or May it pleaſe your Lordſhip. + 
To a Marchioneſs ; Madam, or May it pleaſe your Ladyſpip. 
To an Earl, Viſcount; or Baron; 9 Lord, or May it pleaſe 
To th —— ; M af your Lachs, 
To their Conſorts; adam, or May it þ adh. 
Jo a Biſhop; My Lord, or May it pleaſe 9m. — 
To a Knight; Sir, or May it pleaſe your Worſhip. 
To his Lady; Madam, or May : i pleaſe your Ladyſeip. 
To a Mayor, Juſtice of Peace, Eſquire, ec. Sir, or * 
it pleaſe your Worſhip. 
To the Clergy; Reverend Sir; Mr. Dean ; Mr. Hrchdeacon ; 
Sir, &c. as Circumſtances may require. - 
At ſubſcribing your Name, coaclude with the ſame Title 
you began with; as, my Lord, yeur Lordſhip"s, &c. 
To either Houſe of Parliament, and to Commiſſioners, 
Bodies corporate; 
To the Right Honourable the Lerds Spiritual and Temporal i in 
Parliament afſembled. 
To the Honourable the. Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſer, in 
Parliament aſſembled. 
To the Right Honourable the Lords Commiſſroners of the Trea- 
fury or Admiralty. ' « 
To the Honourable, the 1 of Bis Majeſty's Cit; ; 


Revenue of of the E 2 

Mm o the , or ſight the Governarr'vf Chris Hoſpi- 
ta 

To the Maftes, nt, and 2 r. ah, 6 tl 
Worſhifful Company J Stationen. 22 ** 


Of Secret Writing. 
HERE it may not be improper to ar fomething of 
Secret Writing; of which; Biſhop Villins, i in his Book 
of- Mathematical. Magic, ſpeaks largely; but itvis -prin- 
N 888 concerning writing. in. Cypher, ich requires 
great 


% 
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reat pains and an uncommon Share of Ingenuity, both in 
Writers and Readers. But however I fhall ſhew two or 
ree particular Ways, that are very pretty and amuſing, 
nd alſo very eaſy both as to Coſt and Pains. . And, 

Firſt, If you dip your Pen in the Juice of a Lemon, or 
f an Onion, or in your own Urine, or in Spirits of Vitriol, 
nd write on clean Paper whatever you intend, it ſhall not. 
de diſcerned till you hold it to the fire, and then it will 
ppear legible. $38 < | 
Another Way, is when you write a Letter that you in- 
end it ſhall not be diſcovered, but by thoſe you think ſit ; 
irſt to write your ur gu wo on one ſide of your Letter 
with black Ink, as uſual, (but it ought to be qn thin Paper) 
nd then, on the contrary fide go over the ſaid Matter that 
ou would have ſecret, with a clean Pen ow 4 9:7 in Milk, 
nd that Writing ſhall not be read without holding it to 
he fire, as mentioned above, and then it will appear 
gible in a bluiſh colour. | 

A third methgd is, to have two. pieces of paper equal in 
ze, and the uppermoſt cut in chequered holes or ſquares 
dig enough to contain any word of fix or ſeven ſyllables, 
nd in thoſe ſquares write your mind in regular ſenſe ; and 
hen take off the ſaid chequered paper, and fill up the va- 
ancies with words of any kind, which will render it per- 


df intelligence. And tranſmit and ſend the ſaid 8 
permoſt, or chequered paper, or another exactly of the 
ame form to your Correſpondent; whereby he ſhall, by 
aying it nicely on your ſaid Letter, read your intende 
enſe, without ein perplexed with the words of amuſe- 
ent, intermixed, which make it altogether unintelligible. 
Or again, you may write to your Fiend in proper ſenſe 
1th common Ink, and let the lines be at ſo commodious a 
diſtance, that what you intend to be ſecret may be written 
detween them with Water, wherein Galls have Es ſteeped, 
a little time, but not long enough to tincture the Water; 
and, when dry, nothing: of the writing between the faid 
N "_ be- ſeen; Al fv it is to be read, you muſt 
vith a fine hair pencil di in Copperas-wate be- 
ween the ſaid "Ley and 10 you . legible. N 
Note, This way will give you no ground for ſuſpicion, 
becauſe the Letter ſeemeth to carry proper ſenſe in thoſe 


. 


ines that are ſet at a proper diſtance. 
« 5 * 


ect nonſenſe, and not capable of being read to any purpoſe 


a * ; Py 
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Of ARITHMETIC. 


AFTER writing, the next neceſſary ſtep tawards quali. 
fying-a perſon for buſineſs, is the underſtanding that truly 
laudable and: moſt excellent accompliſhment, the noble 
Science of Arithmetic, a knowledge ſo neceſſary in all the 

parts of life and buſineſs, that ſcarce any thing is done 

without it. 3 e . ; 
Ila my directions for its attainment I ſhall proceed with 
ſuch plainneſs of method, and familiarity of file, as ſhall 
render it eaſy to be undexfiood and confpicuous to the 
meaneſt eapacity. 5 . 


% 


And firſt of Notation and Numeration. | . 
In Netatien we muſt note, or obſerve, that all Numbers 
are expreſſed by, or compoſed of, theſe ten figures, or 
characters following, vix. | 
One, Two, Three, Four, Five, Sx, Seven, Eight, Nine, Cypher, 

E 1 
Nine of theſe are called ſignificant figures, to diſtinguiſh 
them from the Cypher, which of itſelf ſignifies nothing: but 
zs It is placed in whole numbers, ſerves to increaſe the 
value of the next figure or figures that ſtand before it; as 
3 is but three ; but before the cypher; thus, zo, the 3 be- 
comes thirty, &c.— But in Decimal FraQions, o decreaſes 
the value of figures behind it, for, there, 3 is three - tenthe 
of any thing ; but by placing o before it, thus, oz, it 14 
decreaſed-from 3 tenth parts to 3 hundredth parts of any 
thing, &c. We are to note, That every one, or any of the 
. above-mentioned nine figures, or digits, have two values; 
one certain, and another uncertain ; the certain value is 
when it ſtands alone by itſelf; the uncertain is, when joined 
or placed with other figures or 1 for when any one 
of theſe figures ſtand alone, they ſignify no more than thelr 
own ſimple value; as 3 but five, 4 but four, 6 but fix, 
and 3 no more than three, &c. And this is the certain 
value of a figure : But when another figure or cypher is 
annexed, they then are increaſed in their value ten times; 
as 5, or 5 Units or Ones, to 5 tens, or fifty; 4 to 4 tens, 
or forty; 6 to 6 tens, or fixty; and 3 to 3 tens, ar thirty; 
as thus, 51, fifty-one; 42, forty-two; 63, ſixty- three; 
34, thirty-four, Se. Again, if any of the ſaid figures 
ſtand in the third place towards the left-hand, they ſignify 
ſo many hundreds as they expreſſed Units or Ones ; as 50% 

; | l $ 


* 


- 
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is ve hundreds, 400, four hundreds, 6ao, fix hundreds, 
and 300, three hundreds, &c. If any of them poſſeſs the 4th 
place towards the left-hand, they are ſo many thouſands as 
they contain Units; and ſo any or every figure increaſes by 
a ten- fold proportion, from the right-hand to the left, ac- 
cording to the place it 18 found or ſtands in; ſo that 5 may 
be either five or fifty; five hundred, or five thouſand ; in 
the firſt place, 5 : in the ſecond, 50; in the third, 500; in 
the fourth place, 5000, &c. The true value of figures in 
conjunction may be fully learat and underſtood by the 

following table. R Pre 


The Numeration Table. 
3 : | 
- FOR — 
588 28 33 We hy 
S283 = 4 © 
54 036 28225 8 O 
8838358 838353 2 2 5 8 
EEE 3883323. & 8 S 
FRE 83 5 888 83 8 8 8 
OxbRubh SUbREIhD E ERE- 3 
2228 RO LLL 
—1:34;56789g01 2123 456 789 oz 
123456789 0 112 345 678 901 
1234567890 1 234 567 890 
1234562890 123 456 789 
12345678 12 345 678 
1234567 1 234 567 
123456 123 45 
12345 12 345 
1234 6 
2:29 "2283" :' 
32 — 12 
l — 1 


For the eaſier Reading of any Number, firſt get the 
Words at the Head of the Table by Heart; as Units, 
Tens, Hundreds, Thouſands, Cc. and apply them thus; 


*>5, five Units, Five; and 7 Tens, Seventy; that is, 


Seventy-five. Again, 678; 8 Units, Lights 7 Tens, 
Seventy; and 6 Hundreds, fix Hundred; that is fix 
C | Hundred 


- 


—— 
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Hundred Seventy-eight. Once more, 3456; Units, fix; 
5 Tens, Fifty; 4 Hundreds, four Hundreds; 3 Thoy 
ſands, three Thouſands; together, three Thouſand, foy 
Hundred Fifty-fix/ The 4th Line of the Table, 
123456789, may be read thus: One Hundred twenty-three 
Millions, four Hundred Fifty-fix Thouſand, ſeven Hundry 
Eighty-nine. But the Manner of reading any Number maj 
be rendered more intelligible by Stops, thus; make 
Comma after every third Figure or Cypher, beginning a 
the Right-hand, and ſo on towards the Left, thereby di- 
| Ginguiſhin every third Place into Hundreds, as Hundred 
of Units, Hundreds of Thouſands, Hundreds of Million, 
and Hundred Thouſands of Millions, c. And for Trial, 
let's read the firſt Line of the Table; where the laſt Place 
in Valuations is Hundred-Thouſand of Millions, and being 
pointed into Periods, will ſtand thus, 123,456,789,012, 

and is to be read thus, One Hundred, twenty-three Thor 
ſand, four Hundred fifty-ſix Millions, ſeven Hundre 
eighty-nine Thouſands (no Hundreds) and Twelve 
Again, the following Number, eiz. 276, 245,678, 92 1, 400 
is to be read thus; 276 Million of Millions, 245 'Thoy 
ſands of Millions, 678 Millions, 921 Thouſands, 400 
Units or Ones; that is, two Hundred and ſeventy-u 
Millions of Millions, two Hundred forty-five Thouſarg 
fix Hundred ſeventy-eight Millions, nine Hundred twenty: 

one Thouſands four Hundred and Sixty. The fore 
going Table of Numeration is on the Rightshand diſtin 
guiſhed into ſuch periods, for the eaſier reading thereof; 

and the like is frequently done in the Public-Office, and 
by Men of Buſineſs. | ET 


Numbers to be read or written, viz. 
96, Ninety-/ix. . : 
242, Two handred forty-tauo. 
7924, Seven thouſand ꝙ hundred 24. 
54006, Fifty-four thouſand and ſix. 
524707, Five hundred 24 thouſand 707. 
4706240, Four millions 706 thouſand 240. 
62700472, Sixty-two millions 700 thouſand 472. | 
474900204, Four hundred 74 millions 960 thouſand 204. 
4214007042, Four thouſand 214 millions 7 thouſand 42. 
44214800240, Forty-four thouſand 214 millions 8 hundrtl 


* 
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Of Numerical Letters. 


Numbers were anciently expreſſed by letters: and it is 
neceſſary to underſtand them, for the readier reading the 
dates to years, frequently uſed in the Title-pages of books, 


ts, ſu; 
'T hoy 
d, four 


E, anz. 


At» on Funeral Monuments, in Roman Hiſtory, &c. 

andre . 

er ma) I fignifies One, ; ID Do Five Hundred © 
make V Five, | Thouſand. 

ning u X Ten, :CCCCClhnnnn Ter Hun- 
by dig L Fifty, ' tlred Thouſand or a Mil 
indreq C An Hundred, - lion. = ; 
11ioms CC Two Hundred, M. DCCXCVIII expreſſes the 


Trial, 


* D or In Five Hundred, preſent date of 1798. 
ace 


Mor Cly 4 Thouſand, M. &betng one 1 houſand, D. five 


d being IT) Five Thouſand, | Hundred, CC two Hundred 
89,013 CClyy Tex Thouſand, and XCVIII. Ninety-eight; 
Thor. Do #ifty Tho.jand, , - together one T houſand, ſeven 
undre CCC CI) 4 Hundred Hondred and Ninety-eight. 
"welve, 7. houſand, | 

2 1,400, | 


When a letter of inferior value ſtands after one of ſu- 
perior, its value is to be added thereto; thus VI, VII, and 


'Thoy- 
ls, 450 


enty-ſu VII, fignify fix, ſeven, and eight; but when a letter of 

1ouſarg inferior yalue is placed before one. of ſuperior, then its 

twenty value is to be taken therefrom, thus IV, IX, XL, and XC, 

e fore ſignify four, nine, forty, and ninety. 4 
diſtind 5 | 

hereol; ADDITION, 


ee, and Wo | 
4 IS the putting together two or more numbers or ſums, 


ſo as their total value may be diſcovered or known. 

Herein we muſt always obſerve to ſet the numbers, to be. 
added, orderly one under the other; that is, Units under 
Units, Tens under Tens, Hundreds under Hundreds, Cc. 
as in the ſubſequent Examples. | 


og. 

12. 

hundiel 
0 


Additicn 
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Addition of Numbers of one Denomination 


Tardt. - Gallons. \ + 1. i.» Pound', 

y U. H. . U. 5 nn; 5 
: Th. Th. H. T. U. 
2 4 7 5 6 . #67 GY 
4 $: . So og. . a Br £2 
8 8 8 7 2 2 
8 6 6 99 6 7 9 6-594 
1 4 2 2 2 4 99 
4 2 3 | 3 9 © 
«6.6. = 23.37% »' nr 


| 
| 


In Addition of ſimple Numbers, whether it be Yard, 
Gallons, Pounds, or any thing elſe, remember. to carry 1 
for every 10 that you find in the Right-hand Row, or 
Rank of Figures, being Units to the next Row of Ten 
and the like from the Rank of Tens to the Row of Har 
dreds, Sc. and whatever it makes in the laſt Row, you 
muit ſet down, amount to what it will. 

The Numbers above are ſet down in Order, as before 
directed; that is, Units under Units, Tens under Tens, 

Oc. as may be plainly underſtood, by being indicated at 
the Head of each Pow, or Rank, by U. T. H. c. ſigni- 
fying Units, Tens, Hundreds, Sc. Then in caſting up 
each Example to know its Total, I begin at the Right. 
hand, or Unit's Rank of the firſt Example, and ſay 2 and 

4 is 6, and 6 is 12, and 8 is 20, and 2 is 22, and 4.is 26; 
in which Row there are two 'Tens, and 6 over ; wherefore 
I ſet down 6 juſt under its own rank, and carry 2 to the 
next Row, and ſay 2 that I carry, and 4 makes 6, and: 

is 8, and 8 is 16, and 6 is 22, and 4 is 26, and 2 1s 28; 
and this being the laſt Row, I ſet down the Amount, vis 

28; ſo that the total Number of Yards is found to be 
286. And the Amount of the next or 2d Example is found 
by the ſame Method to be 3562 Gallons. And in the 
third and laſt. Example, the total Number of Pounds i- 
found by the ſame Way to be 247484. And ſo the total 
of any other Example of the ſame Kind, wiz. fimple Num- 
bers of one Denomination may be found. Note, That 
when ary of the Ranks amount to juſt 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 
Sc. then you muſt ſet down the © under its proper Rank, 


and 


4 Ms * = 


— 


lovwI ns on — 
E 


© 
= 


Yard, 
arry 1 
»W, Or 
Tens; 
Hun 
v, you 


before 
Tens, 
ted at 
ſignt- 
ng up 
Right- 
2 and 


is 26; 


re fort 
to the 
and: 
is 28; 
t, vix. 
to be 
| found 
in the 
ands 15 
e total 
Num- 
„That 
O, 505 
ack, 


and 
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and carry either 1, 2, 3, 4» or 5, according to the Num- 
ber of Tens that you find to the next Row. | 

And ſo much for Addition of Numbers of one Denomina- 
tion which never varies from what has been ſaid aboye; 
obſerving ſtrictly to keep to the critical, and nicely ſetting 
down in perpendicular Order your ſeveral Numbers, that 
Units may preciſely and directly ſtand under Units, Tens 
under Tens, &fc. as hath been fully declared before. The 
next in Order, of courſe, is Addition of Numbers of ſeveral 
Denominations; or Addition F4 Money. W_ op 

In England, or Great Britain, Accounts are kept in 
Pounds, Shillings, Pence, and Parts of a Penny; ſo you 
are to note, that...  , | 


4 Farthings make 1 Penny 
12 Pence 1 855 lling, and ; 
20 Shillings 1 Paund. 


In adding of theſe you are with the ſame Punctuality to 
mind, that Pounds be ſet directly under Pounds, Shillings 
under Shillings, Pence under Pence, and Farthings under 
Farthings; as in the Example hereafter following. 

But before you proceed, it will be neceſſary hare the 
following Tables by Heart, for the readier Remembrance 


of how many Shillings there are in a Number of Pence, 


— _ many Pounds are contained in a Number of Shil- 
ings, Oc. As 
Note, that J. ſtands for Pounds, 5 for Shillings, 4. for 


Pence, and gr. for farthing, thoſe being the initial Let- 


ters of Libra, | Solidus, Denarius, and Quadrans, Latin 
words of the ſame Signification. 


Pence " ke” 4. 4. J. Tf, 
20 is 1 $ 20 is 1 d 
30—2 6 30—1 0 
eee . 
50o—4 2 p GO 10 
6o——z 0 7 60 —3 0 
70 —5 10 2 10 
809——6 : 8 
5 — 90— 10 

2 4 100——; 2 
1o—9 2 110 —5 10 
1201 o 120. 80 0 


D The 


— — ——_—————_— 
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— 
— =" - 2 = 


_— 
= r AI TIE 2X 
— 88 


las before in Sums of one 


The Ule- of theſe Tables is this: whenever-you are caſt. 
ing up any Sum of Money you-begin at the right-hand 
— 2 ſuppoſe at the 

Place of Pence, then if the Rank, Row; or Denomination 
of Pence amounts, from the Bottom to the Top, to 56 
your Table of Pence telis you, that 5. is 4, and 2d. to 
which. adding 5. the Sum is 45. 84. F to 92. the Table 
telle you, that 904. is 55. Gd. which with. 20 over is 75. 8d. 
And if to 81% the Tableſhews that 204, is 67-884. and 14 
more makes 6s. gd. M&C. ; * N 
The Shilling Table ſer ves to lead you to a- quick Recol, 
lection, how many Pounds there are to fo many Shilling 
as admit the Rank of Shillings ariſes d 5%. the Table 
ſays that 5os. is 2/, lar. and 7s. over makes 21. 17s. If to 
845. the Table declares, that Bos, is juſt, 4/. and 4s. over, 
make 4/. 4s. If to 1125s. the Table ws you that 10057. is 
l. and 12s. more make 5/. 12s, GW. 


Money owing, and Meney received as follows: 
. (1 4. . nr enen 
r. Andrews 4 12 6| 46 10 9 
Mr. Bent 7 6 9 79 16 0 
© | Mr:Crawhy 4 120 * 183 
© Mr. Dapper 6 17 7 R 856 124 
= Mr. Zalin 5 6 6 90 16 0 
© | Mr. Franklin 4 123 84 76 
Mr. Gregory 6 © o 24 120 


+} Mr: Fiber 515 4} 
. ; 496 2 10 

\ T begin with the Right Hand Rank, that is the Penee in 
the E le 6f Money owing, and ſay 4 and 3 is 7, and 6 
is 13, and 7 is 20, and g is 29, and 6 makes 35 Pence; 
now 30 Pence, according to the Table, is 2s. 64. and 54 
more makes 2. and 114. I ſet down 11 exactly under the 
Rank of Pence, and ſay, 2 Shillings that I carry (Which 
I do to the Rank of Shillings) and 5 is 7, and 2 159, 
(for I take firſt only the Units Rank of Ställings) and 615 
15, and 7 makes 22, and 2 is 24, and 6 is 30, and 2 makes 
32: and now being come to the 1 of ie Sum, and it 
making 32, I come down with the Tens of Shillings, ſay- 
„ ing 


. 
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ing 32 and 10 is 42, and 10 is 52, and 10 is 62, and 10 
is 72 and 10 makes 82 81 
ling me that 80 Shillings is 4 Pounds, I know therefore 
824. is 4). 25. wherefore I ſet down the odd 2. ea 
the Row of Shilliags, and carry 4 Pounds to the P 5 3 
ſaying, 4 that I carry and 5 is 9, and 6.15 Ig, and is 19, 
and 5 is 24, and 6 14.30, and 4 815 and 28 ad 4 
makes 45 Pounds; ſo that the Total of thoſe fevexal ums 
of Money, due to the ſeveral Perſons, amopots:$0\ 48“. 


25. 11d. 4298 ; | ' ' Je \ 127 — 
In the Example of Money received, 1 begin at the 

Right-Hand Rank as before, and ſay, 6 and 4.13 10, and 

3 1s 13, and g makes 22, and 22 Pence being 15/1þ4 4 


82 Shillings; and the Table tel-. 


ſet down 10 and carry 17. to the Shillings; ſaying,/1) that 


I carry and 2 is 3, and 7 is 10, and 6 is 16, and 2 is 18, 
and 8 is-26, and 6 makes 32 ; then I come down with the 
Tens, ſaying, 32 and 10 makes 42, &c., and find at the 
Bottom it comes to 102 Shillings,-which makes 5. 25; 
I ſet down 25. and carry 5/. to the Pounds, ſaying, 5 that 
I carry and-4-18 9, &c..I find that at the Toy it amounts 
to 36, whereof I ſet down 6 exactly under its own Rank, 
viz. the Rank of Units of Pounds, and carry 3 for the 3 
Tens that are in 30, for at all times in the Addition of 
the Left-hand Denomination, whether it be Money, 
Weight, or Meafyre; that is in the Denomination of 
Pounds, Tons, or Vards, you muſt For ev en carry 
one to the next Row,'&c. ſaying, 3 that I carry, and 6 is 
. and 2 is 11, and 8 is 19, Oc. and I find chat at the 
op it comes to 49 where 


e I ſet down 49 to the Left- - 


hand of the 6; and the Total Amount of the Money re- 


ceived for thoſe particular Goods or Waxes ſold is 4964. 
2 a Dat 1 entre 0 


25, 10]. - f f F 2s $3 9 
. 5 17 2 
5 ! TIE Dii.iT. Of 
\ 
x 
{I 
© 2 5 < ' * 
a — - "4 —_ 5 
—— — C * 3 
= C - a : _— 
b — 27 — 
a . -» - o — 
p 


-y => 


* 
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More Exaxple for Pragice. 
e ER 4. 
| "Mr. — 17 12 646 145 124 f 
1 Mr. Gaunt 26 102 5.885 10 
8 M# Herne 30 0 46 16 
8 | Mr: James 44 12 865 100 o 0 
ji 2 1 — 2 84 0 29 
ö 2 r 29 1 883 1 
N + Mr, roll 18 100 4560 129. 
i 0 8 Mr. Napper n 7 to © 
18 S þ Mr. Over 27 11 44 7 I2 44 
4 < Mr. Perkins 17 48 th 100 
wo! I Mr. Quinton 20 10 3 164 12 9 
— 84 IXI. Roper 46 16 0 75 10 6 | 
1 Total l 377 18 3 1494 16 61 
1 
| 


| Addition of Avoir dupei Weight. 


By this Weight are weighed all Kinds of Grocery Goods 
or Wares, or Goods ſubject to Waſte; as Tobacco, Sugars, 
Fruit and Drugs; as alſo Feb, Butter, Cheeſe, Allum, Tal. 
law, Iron, Braſs, Copper, Lead, Tin, Pewter, Pitch, Tar, 
ef, Hemp, Flax, Soap, Salt, &c. _ © 


- mam rw wy — 


— 4 


| 
it A A Table of this Weight is as follows, wiz. 
tf 4 Quarters make 1 Dram, marked ar. - 
11 1 Drams Oneee „„.. > 
16 Ounces 1 Pound * . 
0 28 Pounds 1 q- of a Rassel | 
! 1. e Weight. // 0's gri. 
i 4 Quarters 1 Hundred Weight C. 
i | L Hundred Weight 1 Ton 7. 
| 10 4 28 10 4 28 10 4 28 10 16 16 
4 C. grs. 16. C. grs. 16. C. grs. . bb. oz. dr. 
1 5—1—16 24—2—12 g9—1—16 24—11—12 
| i 4—2—24 42—2— 0 4—3—26 A42=—1l4—1; 
1 6—3— 6 16—0—12 7—I— © 64—10—11 
| 7—1—12 25—2—24 5—3—27 29— 10 
1 2 20 19—0—20 4—3— 2 16—12—13 
"| 6—2— 0 26—1—22 2—2— 2 27—13—14 
I 39-=3 r 6. 36 $ 7 206— g—11 
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In theſe Examples, the Manner of roceeding is the 
ſame as in the former, obſerving, that the Number of 
Units of each leſſer” Denomination, which make an Unit 
of the next greater, found by the preceding Table, is. 
placed above each Rank of Numbers; that is to ſay, in 
the firſt Example, 28 the Number of Pounds contained in 

a Quarter of a Hundred Weight, is placed over the Co- 
lumn of Pounds; now that Column, when added up, 
makes 78, which contains two 288, and 22 over, wherefore 
I ſer down 22 under the Column of Pounds, and carry, 2 
to the Column of * and ſo on. 

Note, That in weighing at the water- ſide, or elſewhere, 

do not weigh by the Ton, though ſome. Goods are 
fold by it, as Iron, Log ud, Cheeſe, &c. but by the Hun- 
dred, Quarters, and Pounds, which are r reduced 
to and PING by T ons. | 


. * 
* - 


„ A ry eee 
By this weight are weighed Jexuelt, Gold, Silver, Pearls 
and Medicines, and the uſual Denominations are Pounds, 
Ouncer, Peany-wweights, 'and ms as in the following 
Table, vi. a 5 
| 24 Grains * 1 88 


20 Penny-weights 1 Ounce, and 
12 Ounces, x _ 770 7 r 


* 


C Ingots of Silv. wt. wiz. 10 12 20 24 — 12 28 24 
No. Ib. oz. pw.gr. Ib. oz. hau. gr. - oz. pt. gr. 
iWt 4 5 12 to 14 6.19 11 204 10.14 
2 5 4 16 17 24 10 11 12 96 7 17 
3 3 11 19 20 21 6 4 17 100 11 12 
4 4: 6 7 12 22 10 1214 356 16 20 
5 5 111+ 16 1 12 13 212 10 23 
6 4 11.12 13 22 7 6-47 96 19 12 


—_ 


28 6 0 12— 123 4 18 12-—767 17 2 


If what was before ſaid be —_ obſerved, the Perform» 


ance of the above Examples will be attended with no 
uren b : bo. 


——— 


* 
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How to prove Addition. - | 
Iv all Additions, whether of fmple Numbers, that is, 
Numbers of one, Denomination ; or in Examples com- 
pound, that is of divers Denominations, as Pounds, Shillin 
Penge and Farthings, &c. the readieft Method of Proof is 
to _— the ſame downwards (beginning at the Top as you 
did the ſame vpwards, beginning at the Bottom) and if that 
Operation produces the ſame Total, the Work is infallibly 
right, and beyond any ContradiQtion ; and this is much 
better, and more feabble than the common Method uſed in 
Schools, of making two Totals, by omitting the upper Line 
in the Second. I might here alſo give ſeveral Examples of 
other Additioxs, cl as Apothecaries Wright, Cloth, Liquid, 
2D and Jag Meafurcs, Time, dc. but the Method ſerves 
* for any of 3 aving reſpect to the Tables belonging 
to thoſe ſeveral Denomi nations, which are as follow, vx. 


A Table of the. Parts of Apathecaries Weights © 
20 Grains 1 Seruple D a Seruple. 


3 Seruples x Draw 3 a Dram. 
3 Drams Þ Ounce. + au Ounse. 
12 Ounces 1 Lange w | a Pound. 


Fla, theſe 1 hts > they compound their Medicines; $ but 
they buy and ſell theit drugs  Hocirdygeis A 


Clth Mugler. Ka 
4 Nails, or g Inches, © 1 fr. of a Tard. 
4 gr. or 36 Inchee, - I Tard. 
5 gre. Or 45 Inches, * 1 Flt Engly . h 
3 g or 27 Inch, 1 Ell Flemiſh, 
6 gre. or 54 Jackee,, - 1E French. 7 


4 Table of Wool Weight, © 


Nuxe, lk. make 1 Chbve; 2 Cleuei, or 1413. 1 Stone; 
2 Stones, or 28/6, 1 Ted; 6 Todd and Z 1 Wey or 18216. 
2 Weys, or 36406. 1 Sack; and 12 Gels I Lal. or 4368:6. 
24016. I "Pack of Wael. 4 
Wore, Thae 116, — is equal to a Pound 
Avwvoirdupeis ;5 and a Pound Troy - is is about 1.30%. 2 Drans 
and a half Avoir dupois.” a k 7 

178 s 4. 


20 A Pound Weight Frey | 3 2 . 
Eh Pound Wt. ks of Silver ” worth | 4 1 5 
1 (. . Lo. 
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in Gold LAKE. & x 
ol. 0 in EN weighs j 26 04 | Hor, Vr. 


at is, A pound Awvoir dupais i is heavier than a Pound Trop; but SE 
— an Ounce Troy is heavier than an Ounce Avoirdupois. 

ngs, 
af is 4 Fable of Liquid Meofare. 
vou Liquid Meaſure is of two Sorts vis. one for Mus, nn 
5 &c. — the — for Beer and Ale. 
nuch Vi, be. 
ed in 8 pints 1 Gallon- 2 Hegſbeads 1 Pipe or nüt, 
Line 42 Gallons 1 Tierce. 2 Pipes or Butts 1 Tan, or 
es of 63 Gallons 1 Hogſhead, 52 Gallons. 
91 WY 54 Gallons 2 Pancheon, | 

TP Note, That feveet Ol hack 236 Gallons to the Tun; but | 


s Oil from Green/and hath 252 Gallons to the Tun. 
; Nete, The Wine Gallon contains 231 Cubic or Solid 
Inches, hy which alt Liquids are meaſured, except Beer 


and Ale. 11877 
$ Pints 1 Gallon) 2 Kilderking 1 Barrel, or 36 
9 Gallons 1 Firkin, '* Gallons, 


dat 18 Gallons 1 Kilderkcin, 1 Barrel and half; er 54 
| - - { Gallons, 1 Hogſhead. 
l Meafure. 
8 Pints 1 Gallon, - 2 Kilderkins 1 Barrel, or 32 
8 Gallons 1 Firkis of Ale, Gallons, 
Soap, or Herring. 1 Barrel and half, or 48 
2 Firkins, 1 Kilderltin. Gallons 1 Hogſhead: © - 


Nate, The Beey and An Gallon are the ſame, viz. 282 
ſolid Inches; but with this Difference, i. e. the Barrel of 
Beer contains 1225 Cubic Inches, or 4 Gallons more than 
the Barrel of Ale. 4 : 


dz a Tun of Wine are in a Pipe or Butt are 
2 Pipes or Butts, 2 Hogſheads, 
6 Tierces, 3 Tierces, 
252 Gallons, | 1 Gallons, 
504 Pottles, a 252 Pattles, - © 
1008 Quarts, 504. Quarts, 


2016 Pints, 1008 Plats. | 
- D + | Tr 
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In A. Puncbeon are 0 55 
84 Gallons 36 Gallons 
168 Pottles 72 Pottles 
336 Quarts . 144 Quarts 
672 Pints 288 Pints. 
In a Fog head are In a Barrel of Ale are 
63 Gallons 2 Kilderkins 
126 Pottles 4 Firkins 
252 Quarts 32 Gallons . 
504 Pants. 64 Pottles - 
In a Barrel of Beer are 128 Quarts 
2 Kilderkins, 256 Pints. 
Dy Meaſure. 


Salt and Sea-Coal are heaped, 
or elſe there are 5 Peck te 
the Buſhel. 


2 Pints 1 Quart 
2 Quarts 1 Pottle 
2 Pottles 1 Gallon 


2 Gallons 1 Peck In the Laſt are Vf 
4 becks 1 Buſhel Land Mea- 2 Weys 
_ -qure 10 Quarters 
5 Pecks 1 Buſhel Water Mea- 80 Buſhels - 
ay ©. 3320 Pecks 2 
4 Buſhels 1 Comb, or half- 1280 Potties y 
Quarter 2560 Quarts _, i 
2 Combs 1 Quarter n Pints. ; 
4 Quarters 1 Chaldron In a Ney ave 
5 Quarters 1 Wer 5 Quarters | 
2 Weys 1 Laſt or 10 Quarts o Buſhels 
4 Fatts, or Vats, or 36 1 Pecks 
Buſhels of Sea Coal, 1 9320 Gallons 
_ Chaldron; and 21 Chal- 640 Pottles 
dron is accounted a Score 1280 Quarts 
in the River Thames. 2560 Pints. 


. Note, By an Act, Anno 1712, the Buſhel. 10 2178 Cubic 
Inches, and a Gall6n of this Meaſure 1s. 2724 Cubic Inches, 


X Long Meaſure, 


8 Barley Com 1 Inch 
12 Inches 1 Foot 
3 Feet 1 Yard 


Feet, 2 F athom, or 2 Yds 


40 Poles, or 220 Yds. 1 Fur- 


lo 


ng 
3 Feet a 1Ell Eng. 8 Furlongs 1 Mile, or 1760 


5 Feet a Geometrical Pace 


Yards 


5 Yards and a half, 1 Pole, 3 Miles 1 League. 


Perch, or Rod 


h 


ed, 
7 


ubic 
iches, 


Yds. 
| Fur- 


h 
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x 5 148.1 tn a Mit ore EE 7 1 
8 Furlongs 5280 Feet nuts 
320 Poles 6 360 Inches 
. 1760 Yards”: lr e Barley'Corns: 
| La Mex. 


5 Yards and a half, 1 Pole, Perek 4 or Rod. —— 
40 Poles make 1 Furlong, or quarter of an Acre. 


160 Poles in Length, and 1 in Breadth, is 1 Acre. 


80 Poles in Length, and 2 in Breadth, 1 Acte; and 
40 Poles in Length, and 4 in Breadth, 1 Acre. 

4 Poles in Length make 1 Chain. 

10 Chains 3 in Length, and 1 in Breadth, make 1 Acre. 


Tame. | 
60 Seconds 1 Minute b. 


bn a Yer ne 
60 Minutes 1 Hour 8 
; 31557600 Seconds bot 


24 Hours 1 natural Day 


7 Days 1 Week 528955 Minutes i ' 
4 Weeks 1 Month | 8766 Hours | 

13 Months, 1 Day, and 6 39 W 6 Hours. 
Hours, 1 ſolar year. 


Note, The Solar Year 1s divided into 12 Calendar 
Months, which contains 355 Days, according to this good 
old Verſe, wiz. - 
Thirty. Days ed nn: April, June, and /November, 
February hath 28 alone, and of there have Thi 9. | 


SUBTRACTION. DEFY 


THE next Rule in Arithmetic is Sabtraction (commonly 


but erroneouſly called Sub/frafien) and this Rule teaches 
to take a leſſer Number out of a greater, and ſheweth 


the Remainder, Exceſs or Difference. 
Place the leſſer Number under the greater (with the 


ſame Care, and in the ſame Order as in Addition) draw 


2 line under them, and beginning at the Ri 10 hand, take 
each Figure in the lower Line from the Figure under 

which, it ſtands; but if the Figure in the lower Line 
is greater than that in the 4 then in Numbers of 
one Denomination, ten muſt borrowed and added 
to the Figure in the 55 Line; then take the Fi- 


gue 
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yu in the lower Line from the Sum, and write down the 
emainder, but for every ten thus borrowed, one muſt be 
| paagy added to the next Left-hand Figure in the lower 
ine. Example: ſuppoſe Mr. Andrews owes to Mr. Baker 
3237. whereof Mr. A. hath paid to Mr. B. the / ſum of 
146/. in part; what remains due to Mr. Baker * Anſwer 
um 177 3 =. Wat; 4 
99 RAE: of 7 8 
Here the leſſer, Number 146 ſtands under the greater 323; 
and to find the Remainder, or Sum remaining due, I ſay 6 
from 3 I cannot, but 6 from 13 (for you borrow 10 and add 
it to the Figure or Cypher that ſtands directly over the Fi- 
gure you — t — there remains 7; then 1 that I bor- 
rowed and 4 is 5, for as [ borrowed 10 in the inferior Place, 
which is equal to one in the ſuperior, ſo I muſt now pay the 
ſame; therefore I ſay, 5 from 2 I cannot, but 5 12 
| (borrowing 10, and adding it to the Figure 2, as above 
directed) and there remains 7; then i that I borrowed and 
I is 2, from z, the Figure above it, and there remains 1, 
and fo the Example is done; and by it is ſhewn that A. ſtill 
owes B. 17% Pounds; for a proof of its verity, add 177 
the Remainder, to 146, the leſſer of the two given Num- 
bers, and it will make 323, being the ſame with the greater 
Number or Sum of Money firſt due; and therefore is a 
fure Proof of the Truth and Certainty of the Rule. And 
as Subtraction is proved by Addition, ſo may Addition be proved 
by Subtra&iem ; for if the two aforeſaid Numbers, wit. 323 
and 146, are added, their Total is 469 ; from which if you 
deduct 146, the Remainder will be the greater Number; 
or if you ſubtra& 323 from the ſaid the Remainder 
will be 146 the 1effer Number... + 1742 
All Examples in Subtractom of Numbers of one Denomi- 
nation are performed as above, they varying not at all: 
but, however, once more; for the better: 2 ad- 
mit a great Sheep maſter hatłł in all 6904 Sheep and takes 
out of then 2490 to diſpoſe of at Market, how many doth 


de leave behind? To know this ſet them down thus: 


= From—6904. the greater Number X E | 
-  Take—2490 the leer Namber. 


- ? — bs £ 
- . + . . 
| e . ACS ind - E 
„„ „ HP : 
pe — 


— Here 


Here 


\ 
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Here I ſay o from 4, and there remains 4; then 9 from 

nothing (or o) I cannot ; but g from 10 (adding to the o) 
and there remains 1 ; and 1 that I borrewed and 4 makes. 
5, and 3 and there remains 4; and laſtly, 2 from 
b, and t 

fore there's no oecaſion of paying) ſo tbat he leaves be- 
hind him juſt 4414; which put to the Number he takes to 
Market, makes the Number he had, wiz. 6904, and ſhews 
the DeduQion to be true, and the Anfwer right. 


nee Examples for Practice. 
| Arn tn, . *- - Gathew Pounds. 
From 47 3700 47200 479672 
Take 2929 1976 31976 97694 
Rem. 1867 1724 15224 381978 
— 7 — a — ͤv—— — 
Proof 4796 ,- 3700, 47200 479672 


The diſtance of time fince any remarbabls event may 


be found by ſubtracting che date thezeof from the date of 


the preſent year. 


L-1798 0 Engg N 
1666 the fre of Londen. 1388 the Sang Invaſſon. 
Since 132 Lears. 1 Sine 210 Vears. 8 
© | 7. 1605 Gunpowder Treaſow. ' 


* 


Since 193 Years. 


Subtrafien of divers Dinominations. - 


Here if the figure or figures, placed in the lower Line, 
exceed thoſe in the upper, then as many Units muſt be 
borrowed, as makes Unit, or one, of the next ſuperior 
Denomination; and one muſt be carried to the next le. t- 
hand Place in the lowes Line, as before. 


K +: 


: ; 2 
P 8 
4 


ere remains alſo 4 (for I borrowed none, and there=- - 


Ls * 
bl , [ 

4 # 
1 "ol 
\ | 

* 1 
þ ©: ” 
7 
G * 
117 
8 
ow : 
® z : 
" : *#F3 
| 9 . 
i 
U 1 ' 
= 
1 
lu, : 
n 
U 
1 } L | 
i * 
— 
. 1 
* 1 
* 
1 1 ö 
1 | 
1 
1 * 
'F 

is . 

197 
1 

"A 
TIL 

l 
it 
: "y 

1 

3 . o 9 g 
1 
+1 
: . 
' 
* ) 
| « 
, 
© Z l 
0 
a; 
4 
1 
, } 
.7 
, 4 
\ : 
h | 
* ; \ 
7 
11 if 
iN 7 
1 3 
„ 
0 q 1 
* 
U 4 
i | [| : 
1 
1 : 
0 * 136 
0 KS 
x 
| '! 
03. 148 
„ 
0 | 1 
. 
44 q 
1 | & 
| It 
} { 
1 7 
! l 
U nz i „ 
4 5 
13.4 « ' 
7 . 
3 
{44 it 
8: | 
12 *. 
. 
| I 
» 
| {1 
+ 
qv 1 
| i : 
o [1 
\ 
v , 
0 
(| 


— -* A + — 
- — - 
WW, 42 - 


Due —9 2 6 


Sold for 242 16 34 
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10 20 12 Of Money. x 

4. vo Suppoſe Mr. Campion owes Mr, 

. Darnell gl. 25. 64. and Mr. C. hath 

Paid-—-6 16 4 paid Mr. D. in part, G/. 16s. 44, 

| what remains due to Mr. Darnell? 

Reus due 2 6 2 Anſwer, there is due to Mr: Dar- 
>, 21. 65, 24, ' i My. | 


"PP By SOT * Mr. Edward: ſells 
to Mr. Francis, Spaniſh Wool 

Paid in Part 174 12 6% to the Value of 242/. 16; 
N - — 3, and pays preſent money 
An fervor 68 3 94 the Sum of 174/7 127. 64, 
Os ——ů What Money remains unpaid 
from. Mr. Francis? wer, 

8 99 681. 3s. 94f. as 

In the firſt of theſe Examples I ſay, 4d. from 64d. and 
there remains 2d. then 16s, from 2s. I cannot; but borrow- 
ing one Integer'of the next Denomination, or 1 Pound 
Which is 20s. I ſay 16 from 20, and there reſts 4, and 
adding thereto the Number 2 it makes 6 ; wherefore I put 
down 6 in the Place of Shillings, and fay, 1 that I bor- 


rowed and 6 is 7; now 7/. from gl. there remains 2/. fo 


the Money reſting due to Mr. Darnell is 21. Gs. 2d. as in 
the Example. ; 50285 | 
In the ſecond Example, I fay 2 Farthings (or an Half. 
enny) from 3 Farthings, and there remains 1 or 4, which 
| (et down in its proper Place, wiz. under the Denomina- 
tion of farthings; then 6 from 3 I cannot, but 6 from 12, 


(as marked over the Denomination) and there remains 6, 


and 3d. over it makes 9d. which I place under the Line in 
its right place; wiz. of Pence; then 1; that. I borrowed 
(that is 1 Sling) and 12 1513;-13s. from 16s. and there 
reſts 3, which I likewiſe ſet down under its own Rank; 
then 4 from 2 I cannot, but 4 from. 12 {borrowing 10) 


and there reſts 8; then 1 that I borrow and 7 makes 8; 


8 from 4 I cannot, but 8 from 14, aud there remains 6; 
ſo that the Sum remaining due is 68/. 3s. 94, as in the 


Work. For its proof, you maſt add the Remainder, 68]. 
. 3s. gal to the leſſer, or under Sum, 174]. 125645, and it 


makes 2427. 163. 345, the Sum firft due, and is a Proof ol 
the Work's being right. 1 


3 Yo 


/ 
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Mere Examples for Practice. | 

10 20 124 10 20 12 10 20 124 

J. J. 4. & . ” "5 * FA wb 4 . 4. 4 


57 174 16 64 74 10 4 21 07 © 


f.. e 44 9.12.9: 76 16 
Renan 77 o VE 44 17 7 EXC 
Priof—=--174 16 51 74 10 4 2671 07 © 
1 — — nn 

> 29 12 Nee 12 
A 5 00 oo 274 16 -6 00 O 
al 02. „„ 9 -4 279 11 7 


516 08 5 
5 G0 oo 274 16 6 796 00 -0 


MR \ al C — 


Balance 27 07 02 76 17, 2 


Sometimes a Sum OW1 
may be paid ' at oning | 
Times; then the ſeyeral 
Payments muſt be added 
together, and their Total * 
deducted from the Sum Paid at Time — 
firſt due, as in this and the 
Examples following. 


Paid in all 286 dag. 
. Refts due 10 


+ 6 — 
4 o T, * & as 4 
« - — — . . Proc 2 
* 
% . * 
# . . © w*» 
i * 
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EN | n 1 4.5 
More dus 2 12 Kere uf 100 
| 12 . 
— 5 
Pai id to ſeoeral 
1 6 9 4 


Basse in rg 1 | Paid in al 67 « 
Rest, due 134 5 f 33 


e 


| | 100 
 Avoirdupoiſe Meigbt. 


2 20 4 2810 4 28 

C. . 15. C. gre. 13. 

r 12 1 — 24 2 12 
Take 39 14 2 222 


* 3 
2 12 1 264240 2 12 


5 N "_ n 
10 12 20 24 10 20 24 
4 . 18. 0%, ut. gr . 0%. Nut. r 
From 462 4 10 * 1247 10 13 
196 1 16 976 16 17 
. 265 7." 3 19 | 270 13 20 


8 0 462 4 10 11 | 1247 10 2 


And ſo much for Subrractian; which Method will ſerve 
for any Denomination whatever, having Reſpe& to the 


feveral Tables of Quantity, as before. hinted, in Addition. 
2 MUL: 


- 
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— 


ws MULTIPLICATION. 
— THE next Rule in Order is Multiplication, and perhaps 
16 the moſt ſerviceable Rule in Buſineſa, for its quick Diſ- 
00 o patch of all others in Arichmeric, : which I ſhall endeavour 
12 6 ito ſhew by its Nature, „and Uſe.'.Now,,. ... 
lo 6 1. Mukiplication is & Rule, by to Numbers given, 
og 6 teacheth us to find out a third, which ſhall contain either 
os 6 of the two, as many times as the other camainethan Unit: 
12 6 JJ 
—— dition : | 
9g o 3. Ie ſerves Rkewiſe to eee 
mall, as Pounds into Shillings, Pence, or Farthinge. 
* 4. Having the Length Breadth of a plain Surface, 
ve find its Content in ſuperficial or Square Meaſure. 
10 0 5. By Multiplication we find, having the Value of one 
7 Thing, or the Wages of one perfon, how to knew the Va- 
lue o many ſuch Thinge, or the Wages of many ſuch 
Perſons. 
"ot In Multiplication we are particularly tozake Notice of 
ay theſe three Terms, wiz. | 
2 10 - - | Makiphcand, 
) 12 | The Multiplier, and : 
ek Product. | 
al: 1. The Multiphcand (generally the eater of che two 
10 Numbers) is the Number to be multiplied. | 
2. The Malhplier — the ler f the hre Nant- 
* is the Number 7 whack the form 19.20 he multi- 
plie 
3. The Produd is the reſult of 3 or Anime. 
— Multiplier and Multiplicand are collecti vely called 
attors. . 
But before any Procedure can be made in this Rule, it 
is neceſſary to have the Tg . by heart, a 
that very n 7 
ſerve \ 
the 5 
litios. 


IU 


4 


.- | | 7 1 
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The Multiplication Table. 


FJ il2f3 4] 5] 6 7] 8| - 9 10 TIN 12 
— ———— —— —1— — —— 
2 41 6] 81001201416] 18] zo 22.24 
36 9121501821 24 27 30 33 { 36 | 
_ py — —ſ—— ſ—— —— — 
| 1 4 8112016 20 242832 36 40 | 44 48 
14 E — — —— — — —— — —— 
in | 5]10]15120]25| 30135140] 45] 50 | 55 | 60 
1 SSE 
1 6712018 24303642 48 54 60 6672 
eee 
| 7|14/212835|42[49] 56] 65 7% 77 | 84 
Wi: 4 : — — — —— — —— — — — — — 
1 . N. 16 a. 32 40] 48. 56 64 72 80 88 96 
! | - | 9118.27136 4514 63172 91 go | 99 108| 
f / oY Pla . ——1——— 2 — — — — 
£ ioſ 20 3040 50 6070 80 go 100 110 | 120 
1122 33 44055 6577188 99 110] 121 | 132 | 
| os 51224 136148] 60| 72] 84 55 108] 120 232 | 144 


This Table is ſo plain and eaſy, that there is no need of 
Direction; for the Product of any two Figures will be 
found in that Square, which is on a Line with the one and 
under the other; thus 54 the Product of 6 times g, will be 
found on a Line with 6, and under , or in a Line with 9 
and under 6; ſo 7 times 8 is 56, and 8 times 7 is 56, E. 
And this tHe Table ought to be got by heart for the more 
dexterous Readineſs-in' multiplying. - fo? wants 
Nou for Application. | 
Example 1. How many 1s 3 times 472? Which 47! 
being ſet down in the Margin; I & 3 times 
2 is 6, which place under 3 the Multiplier; then 
3 times 7 is 21; ſet down 1 under 7, and carry 1416 
2 for the 2 Tens, as in Addition of one Denomina-- == 
tien, then 3 times 4 13 12, and 2 carried is 14 9 ſet 
ö un 


e . . VV 


| (2) ; 
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down, and the Product is 1416: that is 3 Times 472 make 
ſo much; which may be > pray by Addition, by ſetting 

12 down 472 three Times in Additional Order, and caſting t 

Ay up, which makes the Aſſertion good in the ſecond i- 

24 tion, that this Rule compendiouſly performs the Office of 

Mm Addition. Likewiſe the foregoing Example agrees with 

36 the firſt Definition; for as three Times 472 make 1416, 

— ſo doth 472 Times 3 make the ſame, wiz. 1416. 

48 Example 2. Again, how many are produced by multi- 

. re bo = ju un nets haart 

50 742 Multiplicand. Here I ſay, 4 times 2 is 8, and 4 

ra 4 Multiplier. times 4 is 163 6 and carry 1; an 

72 — 2 7 1s 28, and 1 is 29, which 

— le 

84 

96 

o8 

20 | 

32 

44 


— 


— . 


— — 


— 


2968 t down; ſo the whole product is 
— 2968, as appears by the wor x. 


— 


More Examples of one Figure in the Multiplier are theſe, 
ix. rtr 5 4 #4 
Muliiplic. 7420 +444 7460 704 56789 

Multiplier, nf eG: 16152 Fi S Fa IQ: 


— 


0 


| 9 
Produd. 3710 26664 52220 725632 511101 


— 


* SY 


1 r Compound Multiplication, kts. APR ; 
| Is when the Multiplier conſiſts 2 two, three, or more 
_—_—_ Figures or Cyphers. "WAS 
* And here you muſt begin with that Figure which is in 
ill de the Place of Units of the Multiplier, and go through the 
ge ad hole Mail cand, by GI each Figure of it firſt 
vill be by the ſaid nit Figure, then by the next, to wit, by the 
ith o Figure in the Place of Jens of the Maltiplier ; then with 
„ i, the third, &c. ta the laſt; always remembering to place 
8 the firſt Figure of every Product or Lĩne (for you will ever 
have as many as you have ſignificant Figures in the Mul- 
tiplier I ſay, remember to place the firſt Figure of each 
Line exactly and 1 under the Figure you 
multiply by; and then add the ſeveral Lines or Products 
Fig ee ether, which, ſo collected, give the total Product re- 
': 5 3M quired, as in the Examples following, wit. HOY 


7 
119 
[4 
1 
0 


0 
1 , — 
„ 4 
[i r ” 
117 
. 
{ * 
D = 
F, 
3 by 3 
* N 
4 * 
1 1 
! 
- 
i . 
iv - : 
7 , 
54 N 
1 A 
= 0 : 
1 T7 P 
' I 
147 ® 
| £ 
[ 
'F =; 1 
þ | 
! 
5 2 
.M 
"Ty 
| . 
. 
i 
[1 U 
1 
U 5 
ö 
. 
' 
: 
| | 
5 
* 
f . 
Lit "Er 4 
i if 4 Y 
of 3 
1 : 
4t : 
it {A . 
4 1 . 
1 
4 N 
1 ' , 
* 
| f 
1 +? > 
' FS 
i» N 
: 
l . 
Ui [1 ö 
U 
1 
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* 


1 1 % „11 * Example 1. 1 1 [5 DK. + 
How many are: 23 Times 7426? Firſt 1 begin 74 


with the Unit Figure 5'in'the/ Multiplier, ſaying 23 


Times 613 19; 8 (whach I ſet difectly under 3, ——— 
whack I multiply) and carry one then 3 Times 22278 


: 2 5-6, and 1 is 7; then 3 1 2 123 2 and 14852 
carry 1; then 3 Times 7 is 22, an 


t 15.22 3 and 
ſo I have done with the firſt Figure of the Mu. 170798 


© vipliar,; nz. 3. Then 1 go to the next, that is 


2, and twice 6 1s 12; 2 and II carry 1 (which 2 is placed 
in a direct Line under 2 the multiply ing Figure) then twice 
2-15 4, aud 1 is 5; then twice 4 is 8; and laſtly, twice] 
1.14, which 1 — then I add the two Produ 
together, ſaying 8 is 8, &c, and the Total is the true Pro- 


duct or Reſult of the Multiplication, viz. 170798. Again 


+5; Example 2. | 

What is the Product of ————————z7; 
| Multiplied by 285 
Ge 18722 rr 98 — 
It will appear too prolix, and altegether- 3637633 
unneceſſary, to give more verbat Directions; 4220216 
way, indeed, nauſeous Tautology, ſince thaſe 1053 50 
f above are- ſuſſicient; and therefore — 


the Learner is referred to the Obſervation 1 50345195 


of the Example, as alſo to thoſe two that 


follow, ix. a ” 
eee e eee 
/ * 157 . 19725 
— * r 
en 4220280 400 12 0 0 SFOTIS: - > 
2 | 1055070 | | oP 581654 17 
re 
SET % e 


* 


\ 


When Cypher ate imexmized with Figures Jane 16 
tiplier, then multiply the Figures as above; and when 10! 


come to a Cypher in the Multiplier, then ſet down anothe! 


Cypher exactly and perpendicularly under it, then begin the 
Muliiplicand again with the next Figure to the Cypher . 
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Mulriplier, and go through it in the ſame line, placing the 
kr figure of that produtt next the — | the - 
eft-hand, but then heed: muſt be taken that the nent 
gure or cypher of the next line muſt be ſet down one 
degree farther towards the left-hand, and not immediately 
To the laſt figure fer down to the cypher.: as in the fol- 
lowing examples may be fully underſtood. 


24393 TOES? 5 
e . 
48786 | 3137464 9622690 
975720 47062260 19655166 
2353113 S 

805986 1868742 1975343580, 
_ 18514293084 — 


When you have a Cypher or Cyphers in the Maltiplur, 


A. in theſe Trang. 
4762 1.1 8; x WO 
70 d Hoc 2609 
$33349 ©, kg184800-.,. 227792 
r 9264 
12043200 


If you have cyphers both in the Multiplicand and Multi- 
lier, then negle the cyphers in beth, and multiply by 
ie figures, and annex the cyphers at laſt ; | 0 


Ai in theſe Example, 
phys e 376409 
12000 2400 
846 — wa "15056 * 
e 
509600000 903 360009 


- 
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When you are to multiply by 16, 100, 1000, or 10,606, 
it is only adding or annexing ſo many Cyphers to thy 
Multiplicand, that is, either 1, 2, 3, or 4 Cyphers, and the 
Work is done. Example. Suppoſe I am to multiply 375 by 
the Numbers above; if I multiply it by 10, then I join o 
to 375, and then it makes, or the product is, 3750; if by 
100, then I annex co, and then it makes 37500; if by 
' 1000, I put to it ooo, and then it produces 375000; and 
laſtly, if by 10,000 I then add 0000, and then it makes 
_ $750000z Oc. And thus may any number be multiplied 
when the Multiplier conſiſts of a Unit with any Number of 
Cyphers, and done by inſpection only, without any formal 
| — down the Mulliplicand with a Line drawn under it, 
c. | | 


Thus for Direction in the manner how to multiply; the 
next will be to ſnew the Uſes of Multiplication in real 
Buſineſs, and how to apply it on proper Occaſions, wiz. 
1. Suppoſe: you want to know how many Half Crown 
there are in 246/. you know that 8 Half-Crowns make 11, 
wherefore ſet them down thus: 5 2 | 


N . i 2461. $365 06 p05 0 
Multiply by-'-+ 9 


Anſwer 1968 > 
— — 


Again, in 1968 Half. Crowns, how many Pency 
5 3 | 


* 


9040 


And this ferves to make out, that great Denomination 
are brought into ſmaller by this Rule, according to the 
third Definition. 

2. Admit you wanted to know the Contents of a large 
ShufMle-board Table, 34 Feet long, and 4 Feet wide, nu! 
tiply 34 the Length by 4 the Breadth, and the Anſwer wil 
be 336 ſquare Feet for the true Contents of ſuch a Table 
And this agrees with the fourth Definition of this Rule. 

3. If I know the Value of a Yard of Broad-cloth to be 
12. Shillings, what is the Value of 220 Yards of the ail 
Cloth. in Shillings ? ho Fs 

IG | Mu 
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200 vß˙ Fre 


r | Multiply by 12 — . „ 
nd the | i + ES | 1 
375 by 3 
join o \ 
if " 2640 Shillings, or 132 Pon 
e [7 the Wages of 1 Scaman be 23 Shillings = Month, 
plies hat is the Wages of 250 Seamen for the fame Time? 
ber of Multiply by * 23 4a | 
formal | | | 
der it; 750 

$00 
| 3 4 oa 
4 br Anſwer  _. 5750 Shillings, or 2874. 107. | 
den And theſe tws Examples accord with the fifth Defini- 


ion, or Uſe of this Rule. | 

And thus much for common Multiplication. 9 

I ſhall, in the next Place, ſay ſome ſmall Matter con- 
erning Multiplication of Money, and a little of its Uſe, and 
0 conclude this Rule. ,4 


Multiplication of Money. 

Multiplication of Money (what moſt would learn above | 
ny thing) hath great Afﬀinity to Aadition of Money; the 
ame Method being taken in carrying from one Denomina- 
ton to the next, wiz. from Farthings to Pence, from Pence 
o Shillings, and from Shillings to Pounds. And as in Ad- 
nen (and other Multiplication:) you begin at the Right- 
and, and proceed towards the Left, ſo here you begin, at 
he leaſt denomination, which is alſo at the Right-hand. 

This Method of accompting is the moſt apt and expedi- 
jous of all others, for ſmall Quantities, and therefore ex- 


ake 1/, 


a large my neceſſary in making Bills of Parcels, &c. and is, 
e, nu eyond all Contradiction, as ſure and certain as any Way 
ver will WF batioever. = KO ke Brgs 
Table. | Te Gentral 9 

W th Is always to multiply the Price by the Quantity. 


The firſt Step is, for Quantities from 2 to 12; and this 
done by one Multiplier, as in the Examples following. 
Sire, | Example 
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Cloth in Shillings? 


— 
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When you are to multiply by 10, 100, 1000, or 10,608, 
it is only adding or annexing ſo many Cyphers to the 
Multiplicand, that is, either 1, 2, 3, or 4 Cyphers, and the 
Work is done. Example. Suppoſe I am to multiply 37 5 by 
the Numbers above; if I multiply it by 10, then I join o 
to 375, and then it makes, or the product is, 3750; if by 
100, then I annex co, and then 1t makes 37500; if by 
1000, I put to it ooo, and then it produces 375000; and 
laſtly, if by 10,000 I then add 0000, and then it make, 
3750000, c. And thus may any number be multiplied 


When the Multiplier confiſts of a Unit with any Number of 


Cyphers, and done by inſpection only, without any formal 
ng down the Mulliplicand with a Line drawn under it, 
c. * * 

Thus for Direction in the manner how to multiply; the 
next will be to ſhew the Uſes of Multiplication in real 
Buſineſs, and how to apply it on proper Occaſions, wiz. 

1. Suppoſe you want to know how many Half Crown 
there are in 246/. you know that 8 HalfeCrowns make 1/, 


wherefore ſet them down thus: ey Sr 


| rs 
Multiply b;, 8. 
Anſwer 1968 5 


Again, in 1968 Half. Crowns, how many Pency 
” "he | 


59040 


7 


4 And this ferves to make out, that eat Denomination 


are brought into ſmaller by this Rule, according to the 


third Definition. 

2. Admit you wanted to know the Contents of a larg: 
Shuͤffle- board Table, 34 Feet long, and 4 Feet wide, nu 
tiply 34 the Length by 4 the Breadth, and the Anſwer vil 
be 336 ſquare Feet for the true Contents of ſuch a Table 
And this agrees with the fourth Definition of this Rule. 

3. If I know the Value of a Yard of Broad-cloth to be 
12. Shillings, what is the Value of 220 Yards of the {aid 


"Mb 
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0,608 | 220 
to: the Multiply by 12 
nd the 
0 
37h 220 
join 0 | 
| if 6 2640 Shillings, or 132 Pou 
mw If the Wages of 1 Seaman be 23 Shillings a Month, 
apt what is the Wages of '250 Seamen the ſame Time? 
nber of Multiply R 0 
formal | 
der it, Ko 
n 4 Anſwer 55780 Shillings, or 287]. 107. 


ui. 
Crown 


ake 1, 


And theſe two Examples accord with the fifth Defini- 
10n, or Uſe of this Rule. | is 
And thus much for common Multiplication. | 

I ſhall, in the next Place, ſay ſome ſmall Matter con- 
erning Multiplication of Money, and a little of its Uſe, and 

o conclude this Rule. | 


Multiplication of Money. | 
Multiplication of Money (what moſt would learn above 
ny thing) hath great Affinity to Addition of Money; the 
ame Method being taken in carrying from one Denomina- 
ton to the next, wiz. from Farthings to Pence, from Pence 
o Shillings, and from Shillings to Pounds. And as in Ad. 
ton (and other Multiplications) you __ at the Right- 
and, and proceed towards the Left, ſo here you begin, at 
he leaſt denomination, which is alſo at the Right-hand. 
This Method of accompting is the moſt apt and expedi- 
tous of all others, for ſmall Quantities, and therefore ex- 


Pencr 


a large emely neceſſary in making Bills of Parcels, c. and is, 
e, n. Neyond all Contradiction, as ſure and certain as any Way 
ver wil hatioever. „ 15% 

Taba The General Rule, 

* Is always to multiply the Price by the Quantity. 


The firſk Step is, for Qantities from 2 to 12; and this 
$ done by one Multiplie:, as in the Examples following. 
X 1 8 . | Example 


- 


70 Tus Voue Man's. Bzsr Couraxron. 
| . Example 2 J. 44 4 
— Multiply: — — 7 12 ( 
lor 6 Pieces of Cloth at 71. 125. 64. por Piece) by { 


c 


45 15 


Here I ſay 6 Times 6 is 36 Pence, which is juſt 35. If 
down o in the Place of Pence, and carry 35.'to the Place 
Shillings, (exactly the ſame as in Adgition of Money) then 

Times 12 48 , and 3 is 75s. or 37. 155 Wherefore 14 
down 15 in the Place of Shillings, and carry three toth 

Pounds; then 6 Times 7 is 42,-and-3-is 457. So the whal 
Amount of the 6 Cloths, at 74. 12s. 6d. per Cloth, is 4; 
155. as in the Work, which is very conciſe. _ 


3 Ex 1 ks; ; 

Again, How much is 9 Times 137. 44. or what is th 
Amount of 9 Marks?, "x. 5 
In this Example 1 fay, 9 ——— | 
Times 4 is 36d. or 3. Iſet 6 © © 

' down o, and carry 3; then — WET 
9 Times 3 is-27, and 3 makes 30; I ſet down o, and car 
'$ (as in Multiplication of ſimple Numbers); then 9 Tin 

1 is 9, and three is f2; which is in the Place of Tens of Si 
lings, and being halved, make juſt 6. and ſo much is th 
Valeo of o Marks he 3 


Example 8. 


— 


Once more: What comes 12 Gallons of Wine to, at 


42. per Gallon ? | - 4. | 
Here I ſay 12 Times 4 is 48; O and ; | 

carry 4;. then 12 Times 5; is 60, and 4 

78 64. or 34. 45. Oc. $7 


uw us 7. — = 
— 8 8 — 
— 
+ 


— 2 — — — 2 


. ey 
3 = _ 
: n — — 

a 

4 — —_ — — — 5 — — 
— p — — * . 

— - = - —— * > 

-— > — 1 
* 
* 
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The next Degree or Step of Advance in this way 
Reckoning is of Quantities exceeding 12, even to 12 Tin 
12, or 144; all which, as far as 144, are found in u 
excellent Table, the Table of Multiplication; which i 

ready Help to all Purpoſes of Reckoning, and-particulzt 

in this Way; and that you may proceed with Dexterity 

ou muſt be very ready in the ſaĩd Table, that you ni 

immediately apprehenſive What component Parts | 


your Quantity propoſed, or pretty near it {for any qu 
5 ? 0 


— 

— — —P — —' 
2 — 

ge: 1 —— — AV)? 


Ta: Youxo Man's Barr Couraniex. yt 
below 12 needs no W . e — — 5 
amples foregoing) and t work. accordingly: If the 
Quantity be 1g Yards, 1 readily know that 3 Times 8 i515; 
and therefore 3 and 5, or; 5 and. 3, are to be my Marti. 
pliers : If the Quantity were 21, then 3 and 7, or 7 aud 3. 
would be Multipliers; if 30, then 5 and 6, or 6 and 5; 
ilſo 3 and 10, or 10and 33 if 4 , 48, 66, 66, 72, 96, G. 
vere the Quantities, then 5 and 9, 6 and 8, 7 and 8, 6 
and 11, 6 and 12, and 8 and 12, Cc. are to be my Mul- 
ipliers, and exactly hit che ſeveral Qpaatities of which 
hey are nent Parts; and Examples-of this Kind 
ave two Multiplications for their Solution. 
When the Quantity propoſed is a Number irregular, or 
uch a Number that no two Numbers in che Table can be 
ound to anſwer it, then we muſt multiply by two ſuch 
nmbers as come pretty near it, as is ſaid above; and for 
he Number wanting to make up the Number or Quantity 
ropoſed, multiply the given Price of one-by the Number 
hat is wanting, which will make three Products by three 
ultiplications; which laſt Product muſt be added to the 
vregoing Products reſulting from two Multiplications, and 


15 v 


35. Ile 
Place. 
) then 
ore It 
© 10 th 
le whole 


at 15 th 


nd e e Total will be the Anfwer. | 
9 2 And.firſt, I ſhall ſhew Examples of the ſeeond Step, vix. 
S OL IM 


f Regular Quantities that exceed 12, and are preciſely 
nſwered at two Multiplications, ſuch as mentioned above, 
ix. F nen CUI TEETH 
What comes 15 Yards of Muſlim to, at 3 5 © 
r Yard? ESL 3 
Here 3 Times 5 is 154. or Is. and 34. — 
and carry 1s. then 3 Times 3 is 9, 10 3 
nd 1 is 10s. ſo the 'firſt Product is 5 
os. and 34. which multiply by 5, fay- — 
g. 5 Times 3 is 15d. or 1s. and 3d. 2 11 3 
and carry 1; then 5 Times 10 is 50, | 
nd 1 1s 51. or 24. 117. So the Amount of 15 Yards, ' 

t 35. 5d. per Yard, is 24. 11s. 34. And demonſtrable 


5 way 
12 Tin! 


id in us, viz. If ror. 34. be the Value of 3 Times 35. 
hich rd 54: then 5 Times the Value of 10s. 3d. muſt of ne- 
rticuhu ty be 15 | imes the Value of 35. 54. becauſe 5 Times 
extern: And its Truth may be proved by Addition, and 


[ultiplication, thus; ſet down 3. 54. three Limes, in 
ddirional Order, and put the three Lines together, and 
e Total of tbem multiply by 5, as before, andthe — 
y ; wer 


you m 
Parts | 
quam 

7 helof 


72 Tas Youxc Man's Beer Couraxrox. | 


ſwer will be the ſame. Or ſet down 17-5. 1d. (the Produf 
of 35. 54. multiplied by 5) three Times alſo, and add then 
together, and the 'Total LT be exactly the lame with the 
Reſult of gs ana as in the 2 Specimen 


a waged 


0) (2) (3) 
s. A. 3. 4 ) 4 4 
pou K 17 —1 
2 e 
— — 17—1 
— 17-—1 — 
ro—3 — 2—11—3 
5 5 5 1 ö — — 
. 2—11—3 8 5 


— . 


Here the firſt of theſe two Proofs. is worked by Addiin 
and Multiplication, and the ſecond by Multiplication (as j 
Margin) and Addition. Alſo, ' 

Buy this we ſee, that in all Examples under this Hea 
we are to pitch on two Numbers (for Mult: 2 in the 
Table; which multiplied together, make t antin 
l and then we are to meltiply the Price by en 
of the Numbers (it matters not by which firſt) and tha 
that Product is to be multiplied by the other Numbe, 
and the fecond or laſt Product will be the Anſwer, 


Example 2. 
| Again, what is the Value of 21 Gallons of Brandy! 
d. In this Example I ſay, | 
at 79 Gallon. Times 7 is 634. or 5s. 3d. 
7 and;  ferdownzandearry 5; jin 
7 Times 7 is 49, and 5 is 56 
* , or 21. 145. So the firſt Pro 


duct is 21. 147. 3d. which 
multiply by 3, and that pr 
duces the laſt Product or Al 
ſwer, wiz. 8. 25. 94. 


No follow a few more Examples of this Sort, -withel 
ay verbal Directions, becauſe I think thoſe many gine 
to * ſuſticient. 2 


* 


Tur Vouxo Max' 5 Beer Cour anton. 78 
Example 3. ' Example 4 $2 
What comes 30 Ells of 4. 
Holland to, 41 72 Broad Pieces, 5 6 . 
| | 12 and 6 


* 


36 2-1... 
6 | 


8 84 12 0 


Example 7. 
ple 4. 108 . of e Lakore 
45 Pounds of Raw Silk, 
at 157. 6d. per Ib. 


a Exangle 
56 Buſhels of 2 


g6 C. of Currants, 


2 


85 o 
_ ” 
f — 1 2 
Alion 256 16 ©! 
5 3. 


1 21 
= v . 


# „ Fi 
"+4 — 2 
E The 


= 
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The next Gradation of Advance is of Quantities irregy« 
lar, or of Numbers that are not to be anſwered preciſely at 
two Multiplications : In this Caſe there ariſeth no Increaſe 


of Difficulty, but it is as eaſy as the Examples foregoing: 


Only here you will have an Addition of one Line more, 


occaſioned-by.bringing down the Price of one to be added 
to the laſt Product: or elſe a Line more made by multiply. 
ing the Price by what is defecti ve or wanting in the Num- 
ber by two Multiplications, to make up the propoſed Quan- 


tity complete; as it may be of 2, 3, 4, 5, Se. as by the 


ſubſequent Examples may be ſeen and undèrſtood. 


_ "Example 1. What is the Product of al. 135. 64. multi- 
plied by 39? n | | 


4. 2 13 6 | Here I find that 6 mul.- 
| 6 and G tiplied by 6, makes 36; which 
is within 3 of the Quantity 

7 0 propoſed ; whereſore I multi- 


= ply by 6, and that Product 
again by the other 6; the laſt 


Product is 961. 6s. which is 

C 0:6 | the Value of 36; but we want 

- to know the Value of 39, 

104 6 6 wherefore I multiply the Price 


| of one, wiz. 21. 135. 6d. by; 
that is defective or wanting to make up 36 to 3, ſaying 
3 Times 6 is 184. Sc. And finding that 3 Times 2/. 13 
64. is 8/. os. 64. which added to 96“. 6s. od. the Total 
gives the complete Value of 39; for 36 and 3 make 39. 


See the Work. 


Example 2. What comes 79 Cwt. of Cheeſe. to at 284, 
per Ct. | 


. „ | In this Example I fay, 
is, BD 7 Times o is o; then 7 

| 7 andi Limes 8 is 56; which i 
— 21. 16s. ſet down 16 and 
9 16 © | carry 2, then 7 Times 1 is 
n 7, and 2 carried make 9. 

— — N So the firſt Product is gl, 
107 16 — 16s. od. which multiplied 

416 @t.:; by 11, produces, 107/. 16% 
— —_— od. or the Value of 77; 
, 100 12 © 4. | —_ for reg I gr 
- tiply the Price by it, an 

> x eee P * * 


Tut 'Youno Man's Brer Couranion. 77 
u- that gives 20. 16s. od. which added to 107/. 167. od. 
7 at makes the whole Value of 79, wiz. 110/. 125. od. as 
in the Work: Or, as there are no Pence in the Price, 
you may multiply 28s. by 79, without bring-" . 
ing it into Pounds as you-work it, but omat 28 
it till the laſt, and then cut off or ſeparate 79 
the laſt Figure or Cypher of the Product to- — 
wards the Right Hand, and halve thoſe to- 252 
wards the Left, when Half will be Pounds, 196 
and the Figure cut off Shillings, as in this 


, \WExample. 22132 
Iti- 3 
| 2 4. 110. 12 
be half of 2 is 1, and the half of 1 is o, which 2 joins 
c 


d to the two ſevered from 221, makes 123 ſo the Anſwer _ 


tity is 110/. 125. as before. | 

10 Example 3. 112 Pounds of Sugar at 54d per 16. ſet down 
11 . 

h 13 

ant 


2 81 
5 


2 11 4 the Anſwer. 


: | ; 
6 the Product of 55 by 12 defective. 


281, on | | | 

Here, after I have multiplied by 10 and 10, the Parts of 
* 00, there wants 12 5 wherefore I multiplied 529. by 12, 
1 


nd it gives 57. 64. for 1216. at 52d. which added to 
|. 55. tod. the Value of 100, makes 2/. 115. 44, the true 
Value of 11245. at 55d. per Pound. 


% 


* 
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to make up the true Quantity; nay, if the two Multipl: 


- or ck Lvwn._ —_— | _ — 
— 2 ¶— ð— a ———— ban — * a ws : — 
| = — s = =p _— - _ rr d — - 
2 mY — _ _ p r : — — * . p ; 3 - « — — — 2 * 12 
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Example 4. 94 Stone of Beef at 22d. or 17. 10d. * 


ne. 


Ls. 10. 1 
10 and Ne FE. 
| +,  . Here what is wanting after 
18 4 the two Multiplications, n 
: 9 4 4, wherefore I multiply 1, 
— Iod. (the Price) by 4, which 
9.11 4 "i — 75. 4d. to be added, 
3255 | 


Cs 


8 12 : 4 Anſwer. 
Exanple 5. 97 ewt. J Raifins, 
„ e After I have multiplied by 


„ll and 10, I multiply the 
n Price 255. 6d. b Ns hw tl 
3 6 tity wanting, and it produce tl 
WF 81. 18s. 64. then for the hal i © 
- C. I take half of che Price, 1 
t which is 127. 94. and the L 
* 8 collect the three Lines, the 


ede Für 
124 6 3 _ &# "« . . 
Note, From the laſt Example may be obſerved, thi 


there is no need of too much Solicitude, concerning coming 
fo very near by two Multiplications, for there 7 ig wanting 


cations be ſhort by 10 br. 12, it is near enough; for it i 
as eaſy to multiply the Price by 10 or 12, as by 2 013 
and the Addition is the ſame. _ | 


— 


Tu Young Man's BesT Cour ax tow-w. 77 
Example 6. Once more; what comes 110 C. Z of Hops 
to, at 4/. 10s. 6d. per C. n 1 
J. . J. After having multiplied by 10 
1 10 6 and 10, which makes 100, I mu]- 

10 and 10 tiply the Price 4. 10s. 6d. by 10 
— that is wanting, which gives the 


fer 46-544 70; 55 ſame with the firſt Product, viz. 
„ 1 eo 457. 5. od. which ſtands under 
an — : © "the product by 100; and for the 
hich 452 10 0 3 of a C. I take © of the Price, 
ded, 4s ö viz. firt the half, and then the 

2 5 9 half of that half, that is 27. 55. 

1 3d. and 11. 2s. 74d; which four 


— Lines added together make 501/, 
gol 2 104 Anf. 25. 105 for the Anſwer. 


, To prove Multiplication, PEELED 
Whether of fimple Numbers, or of Money, it is moſt 


A 

* ſurely done by . but before that is known, take 

Juan- this Method, viz. As you multiplied the Multiplicand by 

Tace che Mulciplier, ſo contrariwiſe multiply the Multiplier by 
the Multiplicand; and if the Products are alike, the Work 


is right; or otherwiſe one of them is wrong, and muit be 
gone over again till they do agree. 1 | 


— 


Dr.. 
365 Days in a Year. 25 
224 Hours in a Day. 

2155 1460 f 
, that 790 
omitg 3 { | : „ 
anting 8760 | 
Jtzpl | . 
or it u Here (reverſely) I ſay, 5 times 4 is 20; o and carry 2; 


Times 4 is 24, and 2 is 26; 6 and carry 2; and 3 Times 
41512, and 2 is 14. Then 5 Times 2 is 10; © and carry 
1; 6 Times 2 is 12, and 1 is 13; 3 and carry 1; and 3 
Times 2 is 6, and 1 is 7, which Products added together, 
make 8760, the Hours in a Year, without taking in the 
odd 6 Hours which the Vear doth conſiſt of more than 
365 Days. 5 . (7 

gz“ Exams 


23 Tus Younc Max's Best Couranton. J 


| Example 2. 36 
36 Gallons of Spirits I ſay here, twice 7 is 141 


| 

ue 4+: 0 and carry 15. and 3 Times 7 is 21, 

3 2 per Gallon. and 1 is 22s: or 14. 2. Again, , 
7and 8 tyvice 8 is 16, 4 and carry 1 

—— and twice 8 is 16, and 1 1s 17, 1 


12 17 and carry o; and once 8 iy 
a 8/. Thus both theſe Examples 
1 are the ſame in conſequence as if 
8 17 4 Anſwer. you proceeded in the common and 
| : SE regular Method of Multiplicatin, 
and ſhews the Truth of the Ope- 
ration. The next Rule in order, is 5 
| 1 / 
DIVISION. 
IIS Rule, though accounted the hardeſt Leſſon in 
Arithmetic, yet I ſhall make it eaſy and intelligible to the 
meaneſt Capacity. 1 
The Uſe of this Rule is to know how many times one 
Number or Sum is contained in another; as ift were aſked, 
how often is ꝙ contained in 547 the Anſwer is 6 Times; 
or how many Times 12 is there in 1447 Anſwer 12 Times 
As by Multiplication great Names or Denominations ar: 
brought inte ſmall ; ſo contrarily by Diviſion, ſmall Name be 
are brought into greater; as Farthings (from one Grads v 
tion to another) into Pounds, Pounds Weight into Ton BN 5% 


*s # 


Weight, and Gallons Liquid, into Tons Liquid, &c. is 
In this Rule we are to take particular Notice of theſe WW iag 
three certain Terms following, wiz. ma 
I ( Dividend, or Number to be divided. of 
2 The Diwvifer, or Number by which we divide. Di: 
Puotient or Anſwer ta the Work; which ſhem ag: 

how often the Diviſor is contained in the Di- 2 ti 

vidend. f by 


4. The Remainder; which is an uncertain Branch of th» WW: 
Rule, becauſe there is ſometimes a Remainder, and ſome- 
times not. And you muſt particularly note, that the 
Remainder is ever of the ſame Name with the Dividend, 
and is always leſs than the Diviſer, for if it be more, d 

equal to the Diviſer, the Work is wrong. 
Diwiſion is either Single or Compound; Single when tit 
Diæiſer conſiſteth of a fingle Figuge, and the Dividend 
I 3 
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ry 
21, 
Un, 

I, 

17, 
8 i 
les 
as if 
and 
(108, 


Ope- 


n in 
the 


$ One 
ſked, 
mes; 
mes, 
5 are 
ame: 
rada- 


Tom 
thek 


ſhew 
e Di- 


f ths 
ſome- 
t the 
1dend, 
e, 0 
n the 


-nd ol 
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Taz Younc Max's Brsr ComMpaRtION. 79 
two at moſt: Any of this Sort is anfwered by the Mulli- 
plication Table; as if 63 were to be divided by 7, the Anſwer - 
will be 9 Times. Here 63'is the Dividend, 7 the Divijor, 
and 9g the 2:ot:ent or Anſwer. ; 

Cipound Diwvi/ion, is when the Dividend hath many, or 
more Figures or Cyphers than two, and the-Divi/or one or 
more Figure or Cyphers, Se. 


ans. . 
How many times 7 is there contained in 365 Or, how 
many Weeks in a Year? bh 


| | 7) 365 (52 
A General Rule for Morting. 35 
1. Seek oof Ji 
Vote 2. Multiply 5 > - SM 14 


3. Subtract 
4 Brin down 1 . R 5 a 1 | 2 

Having ſet down the Example with two crooked Lines, 
or half Parenthefis, one for the Divifor, and the other for 
the Quotient, I begin according to the afore- mentioned 
— Rule for Working, by ſeeking or aſking how often 

can take 7, the Div. or, ont of 36 the two luſt Figures of 
the Dividend (for I cannot take 7 out of 3 the 33 
being never to begin with o) and the Arfaver is 5 times; 
where fore 1 place 5 in the Quotient, and multiply the Di- 
vr 7 by it (as directed in the General Rule) faying 5 times 7 
is 35, which I place under 36, and then thirdly, accord- 
ing to the ſaid Rule, I ſubtra& 35 from 36, and there re- 
mains 1; to which 1 bring down the next or laſt Figure 
of the Dividend, wiz. 5, and then there is 15 for a new 
Dividend, or Dividual to work upon; then I aſk or ſeek 
again, how oft 7 may be taken im 15? and the Anfwer is 
2 times; wherefore I put 2-in the Qutient next to the 5 
by which 2 I alſo multiply the Dlviſer 7, ſaying twice 7 
15 14; which I ſet down under 15, and ſabtraft, and 
there remains t, which I place between two Semicircles 
thus (1) as it ftan4s in the Work; where obſerve, that 365 
is the Dividend, 7 the Divifor,. 52 the Quotient, or Anſever, . 
and 1 the Remainder. The Quotient declares that 7 is co 
tained in 365, 52 times and 1 over, or remaining; whic 
| ſet over the Diviſer thus I, and ſignifies that there is 
one ſeventh of a Week, or one Day, more than juſt 52:* 

EA | Weeks 
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Weeks in a Year, or 365 Days; which is eaſily to be fonnd 
by collecting the Day of cach Calendar Month, as they 


Rand in the Almanac 


Tun may note, That the ſaid 3, one ſeventh, is properly 
what is called a Fraction, or a Piece or Segment of the Dj. 


wvidend; of this hereafter. 


Note alſo, That if there had been more Figures or Cy. 
Phers in the Dividend, they muſt all have been brought 
down one by one at a Time (and never but one at a Time) 
and (after Saöbtraction) ſet to the Remainder ; and if there 
remains ©, you muſt ſtill bring down but one Figure 
Cypher at a Time; and for every Figure or o ſo b 
down, there muſt be a Figure or o placed in the Quotient, 
according to the Times you can take the Diwifor out of the 
ſeveral Dividzals you make, by bringing down a Figure c 
Cypher at a Time out of the Dividend, till all be brought 
down, and the Work ended. | | 
For a Specimen, let us divide 8060 Pounds of Tobaccy 


equally among 8 Men. 
k e ebene Quotiem 


1 al 
56 


= 


| ants and there remains 


the laſt of the Dividend, and it makes 60: Laftly, the 
. Eights in 60, 7 Times, and 7 Times 8 is 56 from 60, and 
there remains 4 ; ſo the Quotient ſhews that each Perſon 
muſt have 1007 Pounds of Tobacco for his Share in tht 
Dividend. 8060, and there remains 4 Pounds over and 
above, which makes half a Pound more due to each Man, 
. becauſe 4 the Remainder is half 8 the Diviſor; and ſo tle 
Work is done, the Quotient given to each Man 1c0 
Pounds and a half for his equal Share. 

Note, That in the Operation, every time that you brit 
down a Figure or Cypher, you are to make a Point unde! 
it in the Dividend, to ſignify that ſuch Figure or Cypher 
hath been brought down and done with, as may be obſerve 


in the foregoing Example. 


% 


Though this Way of working is plain, and eaſy to k 
underſlood, yet it is ſomewhat tedious ; and thereſon! 


Quotient, then the 7 


rought 


Here I ſay the Eights in 
8 once; which I put in the 


©, o Times; which I hkewile 

ut inthe Quotient; then the 
2 hts in 6, o Times again; 
which is alſo. placed in the 
6; to which I bring downs, 


93 — wy ts ee = ww een eee 1 


— — — 
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fall ſhew a quicker m_ Diſpatch when the Diviſer 
is a ſingle Figure; as ſhall be made conſpicuous in the 
Examples following, vis. | | 


I. T 
4) 78906 5) 34567 6) 29702 


- (2 1085 09 


Proof 78996 34567 29702 — 


Quotient 19726 (2) 691 
WF pes 


In the firſt of theſe Examples I ſay, the-4's in 7 once, 
and there remains 3, which conſidered as placed before 8, 
the next Figure in the Dividend, makes 38; then the 4's 
in 38, 9 times; 9 tiwes 4 is 36, from 38, and there remains 
2; which makes 9, the next figure in the Dividend, 29; 
then the 4's in 29, 7 times; 7 times 4 is 28, from 29, and 
there reſts 1; which makes o, the next of the Dividend, 
10, and the 4's in 10 twice; twice 4 1s 8, from 10, and 
there remains 2; which makes 6; the laſt Figure of the 
Dividend, 26; laſtly, the 4's in 26, 6 times, and 6 times 
= 24, from 26, and there reſts 2 the Remainder: and fo 
or the other two Examples. And for Proof of the Wor 

(or of any other Examples) multiply the Qeottent by the 
Diviſor, and take in the Remainder in the firſt Place, or 
Place of Units; and if the Product be the ſame with the 
Dividend, the Diviſion is right; for I ſay, 4 times 6 is 24, 

and 2 the Remainder make 26; 6 and carry 2, &c. oi 


More Examples by a ſingle F. ure. 

3) 54321 7) 279060 9) 234567 
Quotient 18107 (o) 39865 (5) 26063 (0 
Proof 54321 279060 234567 


This is the ſhorteſt Way of Diviſton that can be by a 
ingle fgure. X AF > rot, | 78 
it 13 neceſſary for Expedition to divide by 11 and 
12, as by a fingle Figure, to have the Product in one Line, 
Uride as in theſe Example, air. wg 85 


n 


* SF * ff þ& @&#® N „ * 
” * 


— 


% 
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| 31)72646206, 12)76677240- + 
Quotient 6604200 (6) 6389770 
. | > i 
Proof 72646206 76677240 4 
110476270 £320 12)42007400 . 
Quotient 4329727 (3) * (8) 
| „ : 12 
Proof 47627000 : | 42007400 


In the firſt of theſe Examples I ſay the 11's in 72 an- 
ſwer 6 Times; Cc. In the ſecond I ſay, the 12's in 76, 
' anſwer 6 Times, &c. In the third, the 11's in 47, 4 Times; 

4 Times 11 is 44, from 47, and there reſts 3, Oc. In the 

ourth I ſay, the 12's in 42 Times; 3 Times 12 is 36, 

from 42 there remains 6, Cc. | 

Buy being ready and dexterous in the Examples above, 
you may expeditiouſly divide by theſe Numbers, wiz. 110, 

120, 1100, 1200, Cc. for it is but cutting of, or ſepa- 
rating the Cyphers from 11 and 12, (when theſe Numben 
happen to be Diviſors) and cutting off and ſeparating the 
like Numbers of Figures or Cyphers from the Right. Bani 
of the Dividend, and then divide the other Figures or 
Cyphers towards the Left-hand, by 11 or 12, as it ſhall 
happen; as in the Examples following, vix. 


Divide 34 67 by 110, and 890123 by 120, and 9876; 
by 1100, and 678901 by 1200. 


11 003456 17 12 | 0) 89012 3 


_- Quotient 314 rx or 7417 N or . 


11 | c0)g87 | 65 12 | 00)6789 | ot 8 


Quotient 89 Fr or 1 565 1% or d 


When we divide by 10, 100, looo, or 10000, x. you 
have nothing more to do than to cut off, or to ſeparate (0 


many Figures or Cyphers of the Dividend W 
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Right-hand, as you have Cyphers in the Divifor; and thoſe 
Figures towards the Left make your Quotient; and thoſe 
cut off towards the Right-hand the Remainder,  -. 
| Examples 

Divide 123456789 by 10, 100, 1000, 10000 

By 10 the Quotient is 12345678, and the Remainder 9. 
By 100 the Qtotient is 1234567, and Remainder 89. 

By 1000 the Quotient is 123456, and Remainder 789. 
By 10000 the Quotient is 12345, and Remainder 6789. 

When the Diviſor conſiſteth of ſeveral Figures, then 
there ariſeth a little more Difficulty in the Work; but if 
the following Directions are heedfully attended to, the 
ſeeming Difficulty is eaſily overcome; in the ſucceeding 
Example, wiz. 282 TE hi 

Suppoſe I am to divide 78901 Pounds among 32 Pa- 
riſhes; or ſuppoſe an Aſſeſſment of ſo much Moneyywas 
laid on ſo many Pariſhes ; what muſt each Pariſh pay by 
an equal Proportion towards the raiſing ſuch a Supply? 

.. Diviſor 32789010... . Quotient. Se 

The Example thus ſet out, I begin at the Left-hand, 
ſeeking how often I can take 32 out of 78; or more eaſy, 
how many Times 3 there is in 7, and the Anſwer'1s 2 
Times; which I place in the Quotient thus 32)78gol(z, . 
and then according to the General Rule of Workings, I mul- 
tiply the Diviſor 32, by the 2 placed in the Quotient, 
ſaying, twice 2 is 4, and twice 3 is 6; ſo there is 64 to 
be taken out of 78, which ſhould ſtand thus: | 

|  32)789gol(z2 

04. 
3 1 | 

Then I make a Point under 9, the third Figure of the 
Dividend, and bring it down to the Remainder 14, and 
then the Work appears thus : | . 

- 32)78901(24 
654 


7 
— < 


149 | 

Then I ſeek again, aſking how many Times 32 in 149; 

which is not realy to be anſwered; but kow many Times - 

3, the firſt Figure of the Diviſor, is there in 14, the two firſt 

Figures of the Dividual 149, and the Anſwer is 4 Times; 

her efore, after placing 4 in the Quotient, I multiply, (as 
5 E66 directed 
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rected in the Gentral Rule) the Diviſor 32 by the. ſaid + 


_ ſaying; 4 Times 2 is 8, placing it under 9 in the Dividual; 
then 4 Times 3is12, which ſet down under 14; ſo there i; 
128 to be taken out of 149, and then the Work appears thus: 
32) 78901024 And after Subtraction there remains 
LBS +>; 21; then I make a Point under o 
in the Dividend, and bring it down 
to the Right of the Remainder 21, and 
then there is 210 for a new Dividual; 
then as the general Rule directs, I ſeek 
Again, ſaying, how many Times 32, the 
Diviſor, is there in 210; the Dividual? Or eaſier, how many 
Times 3 in 21 ? gut obſerve well, That whenever you 
| havea Place more in the Dividual than in the Diviſor, then 
always ſeek how oft yaucan take the firſt Figure of the Divi- 
for, out of the two firſt of the Dividual, and the Anſwer is 
7 Times; but it will not bear 7 Times, for 7 Times 32 5 
224, and you cannot take 224 out of 210; or rather you 
cannot take 22 out of 21 ; wherefore try in your Mind be- 
fore you ſet down the Anſwer, or Figure of the Quotient, 
whether it will go to the Number of 'Vimes as is moſt eafily 
ſuggeſted ; as here the Queſtion or Demand is readily an. 
ſwered 7 Times; and ſo many Times 3 may be taken in 21; 
but when you come to multiply the whole Diviſor by the 
Times you place in the Quotient, you begin at the Right- 
hand, and go towards the Left, carrying the Tens that ariſe 
tothe — n which ſo increaſes the Product, that ſome- 
times Subtraction cannot be made, becauſe the under Line 
is greater than the upper; wherefore firſt try in your Mind 
as aboveſaid ; and fince it will not bear 7 Times, try if it 
will go 6 Times ; ſaying, 6 Times 2 is 12, 2 and carry 1; 
and 6 Times 3 is 18, and 1 is 19; and 19 may be taken 
out of 21; therefore ſet down 6 in the Quotient, next to 
the 4, and multiply the Diviſor 32 by it, and the Work 
will ſtand thus: PETS | 
32)78901(246 Here the Diviſor 32 multiphed by 
- "Of -+ 6, gives 192 to be taken out of 210 


149 and the Remainder is 18; to which 


after a Point made under it, I bring 
A down the x, the Iaft Figure of the Dr 

: "T1 _. vidend, and then there is 181 for: 
125 one new Dividual; then according to the 
Rule, I ſeek again (for you are 9 
. | | - note 


- . 128 
„ 
o 


wa == GTO i ,co 6 0 


a= 


will * © wy 1 
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note, that the aforeſaid general rule for. working muſt be as 
often repeated as you bring down a Figure or 22 from 
the Dividend, to make a new Dividual; and alſo, that for 
every Figureor Oypher inought down, there muſt likewiſe 
be a Figure or Cypher placed in the Quotient,) how mow 
Times 32, the Diviſor may betaken outof181, the Dividual; 
or how many Times 3 in 18, and the ready Anſwer is 6 Times: 
but on the Trial I find it will not go 6 Times; wherefore I 
try a Quotient Figure leſs * 32)78901(2465 

viz. 5 Times, and find it will 64 

it: and ſetting 5 in the Quotient — 

next to the 6, I multiply the Divi- 149 

ſor 32 by it, and it produces 160; 1 
which ſubtracted from 181, the laſt r 


Remainder is 21, and the Quotient 210 
or Anſwer is 2405 ; which ſhews 192 - 
that 32 is contained in 78901, 2465 — 
Times and 21 over. ö : 1 2 

I 


Again, admit a Nobleman hath 30, oool. per Anz. what 

is his daily income ? ' 
If you divide 30,000 by 365 (the Days in the Year) the 
Quotient will be the Anſwer. Set it down for working thus: - 
|  365)30,000( IS 
Firſt, ſeek how many Times 365 can be taken in 300? 
(an equal Number of Places with the Diviſor) anſwer o 
Times; wherefore I go toa Place farther tothe Right-hand, 
in the Dividend (for o muſt never begin the Quotient, as 
was ſaid before) and make a Point under it, viz. under the 
laſt o but one, as may be ſeen in the Example; and there 
being a Place more in this Dividual than in the Diviſor, I 
ſeek how oft the firſt Figure of the Diviſor, vis. 3 is con- 
tained in the two firſt Figures or Places of the Dividend, 
viz. 30, and the Anſwer is 10 Times; but you are never 
totakeaboveg Times at once, in any of theſe Examples of 
Diviſiong wherefore try in your mind whether it will bear 
9 Times, before you ſet it down in-the Quotient (as was 
laid before) ſaying to yourſelf, or in your Mind, g Times 5 
15 45, 5 and go 4; 9 Times 6 is 54, and 41558; 8 and 8e 
5; and 9 Times 3 18 27, and 5 is 32; now 32 cannot be 
taken out of 30, wherefore take a Figure leſs by an Unit 

1 f — 


\ 


— 
*Þ 
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or one, wiz. 8 Times; and finding it will go 8 Times, ſa 
down 8 in the Quotient; and then ſay 8 Times 5 is 49; 
o and carry 4; and 8 Times 6 is 48, and 4 is 52; 2 1 
carry 5, and 8 Times 3 is 24, and 5 is 29; and then then 
is 2920 to be taken from 300v; and after Subtraction the 
Work will appear thus: 365) 3000018 

: 1 3 


—— — 
* 


Then to the Remainder 80, I bring down o, the laſt Figure 
of the Dividend, and then there is 800 for a new Dividual; 
then yoa muſt try how oft you can take 365 out of the ſaid 
Dividual 800, and the Number of Places being equal in 
both Diviſor and Dividual, to wit, 3, aſk how oft 3 in ; 
anſwer twice; ſo put in the Ar and ſay twice x i 
10, o and carry 1; and twice 6 is 12, and 1 is 13; 3 and 
carry 1; and twice 3 is 6, and one is 7; ſo there is 7300 
be deducted from 800, and the Remainder is 70, as in 
the Work may be ſeen, vis. 
365)30co0o(82 Thus it appears that the Nobleman hath 
2920. Eighty-two Pounds per Diem, and 70l. 
— over; which, if _multiplied by 20, the 
800 Shillings in a Pound, would produce 
730 1400 Shillings ; which, if divided by 
— the Diviſor, 365, there would come out 
(Fo) * 3s. a Day more, and there will be x 
Remainder of 305, which multiplied by 12, the Pence 
in a Shilling, produces 3660; which divided ſtill by 365, 
gives 10d. a Day more: So that 30,000/. a Year | 
821. 35. 10d. a Day. Rae 
Once more, divide 46242 Gallons by 252, the Gallons 
in a Tun, thus ſet down: | | 
252)46242(183 In this Example, after Enquiry, 
262 Is find that it will not go twice, 
— therefore I ſet down 1 in the Que 
2104 tient, and place 252 under 462 0 
2016 the Dividend, andy after Subtrac- 
— tion, the Remainder is 210; to 
882 which I bring down 4 from the 
756 Dividend, and the Dividual is 2104; 
— and then ſeeking again, I find it wil 
(126) bear 8 Times, Which placed in the 
Quotient, and- the Diviſor 252 multiplied by it, the Produ 
> : 1 
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:; 2016 to be ſubtracted from 2104; which being done, the 
Remainder is 88; to which 2 the laſt Figure of the Di- 
vidend, bein ng brought down, there is 882, for the laſt 
Dividual; and then ſeekingagain Ifind it will go 3 Times; 
and the Product of the Diviſor multiplied by 3, is 756; 
which ſubtracted from 882, there remains 126 for the true 
Remainder : So that by this Diviſion I find there are 183 
Tuns in 46242 Gallons, and 126 Gallons remaining, or 
over and above, which being half of 252 the Diviſor, the 
Remainder is therefore half a Tun more. 
When you have a Cypher or Cyphers in the Divilor, in 
the firſt, ſecond, or chard Place, 2 ſeparate ſuch Cys 
pher or © | ys with a daſh of the Pen,. from the reſt 
of the Diviſor ; and alſo cut off as many Figures or Cy- 
phers from the Right of the Dividend, as you cut off C- 
phers from the Diviſor, and divide the remaining Fi igures 
towards the Left-hand, by the remaining rr Fi- 
gures of the Diviſor. 
Example. 


Divide 42952 Square Poles of Land by 160, the Square 
Poles in an Acre of Land. 
16 | 0)4295 | 2(268 Here the Cypher is cut off from 


$8 - the Diviſor, and 2 from the Divi- 

— | dend';: then I aſk how oft 16 in 

Log 4323 anſwer twice; then the 46's 
96 in 109, anſwer 6 Times; then the 
— , 16's in 135, anſwer 8 Times. 80 
135 there are 268 Acres, and 7 re- 


128 mains; that is 268 Acres, g or 
— Nod or almoſt half an Acre. Fs 


(7) 
Divide 27 | 00)6z746 | ee 37 on or 2 
1 72 7 


87 In this Example two Cyphers 
| are ſeparated from the Diviſor, 
6, And alſo two Places from the 
+ Dividend, and then 62746 is 


* 


54 divided only by 27. See the 
2 Work. | 
81 | 


(25) | 2 When 
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When the Diviſor is-3, 4, 5; 6, or more Figures, then 
is a ſure and eaſy Way of performing the work truly, hy 
making a Table of the Diviſor; which may be done þy 
Addition, or by multiplying the Diviſor by 2, 3, 4, &. 
Admit you are to divide 987654321 by 123456. 
123456)987654321(8000 Times. Fg 
= 987648. * 


8 T4459 123456 
(6321) '4 


K* 


. Here having noted the 
Number of Figures in the 
Diviſor, which here is 6, 
I make a Point under the 
-fixth Figure, or Place of 
the Dividend, whereby 
- 9870 4 becomes the firſt 
ividual, | 


9 - Ny 


_ 
| — 
= £948 

— 


The foregoing Table is made by doubling the firſt Line, 
which makes 246912; this added to the firſt or uppermat 
line, gives the 3d line 370368 ; which alſo added to the 
faid firſt line, makes 493824 for the 4th line, or produd:; 

and ſo of the reſt; ſtill remembering to add the ſubſequent 
line or product to the firſt or up oft line, till you come 
to the laſt line of times, which is 1111104 ; the truth of 
which may be 3 multiplying the firſt or uppermoſt 
line by 2, 3, 4» 5» Oc. and if you commit an error by 
Addition it may be found or corrected by Multiflication. 
The Uk v the ſaid Table. 

When you have pointed out your number of places in the 
Dividend, caſt your eye on the table, and at the firſt vie 
you may know how many times you can take, as in thi 

example 7 times is too little, and 9 times too much; 
wherefore I ſet down 8 in the y—_— and place 987645, 
the tabular number which ſtands againſt 8 under the Div: 
dual, then I ſubtra that number from the Dividual, and 
the remainder is 6, to which I bring down 3, and place o 
in the Quotient; then to the 63, I bring down 2, * 
. ns P : 


4 
8 
17 
" 
» Thi 
| 
Il 
k 
1 
4, 
Il 
| 9 
| 
1 
y 
'Þ 
_ 
_ 
| l, 
l 


il 
1 
| 


— — — —C 
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— 


— 
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| there place o in the ; then to 632, I bring down 1, 
ly, ye laſt Figure of the Dividend; but ſtill it will not bear 
ne by any Times or Time, wherefore I put another o in the 
4» * Quotient, and ſo the work is done, and the Quotient is 
$000, and the remainder 6321, as in the Work. 

Thus having plainly, fully, and pertinently ſhewn by 
verbal Directions, the Method of working Diviſion, I 
think it unneceſſary to give any more Examples in that 
Manner, but ſhall leave ſome few Examples, for practice 
ſake, whoſe Quotients and Remainders are expreſſed, but 
the Operation omitted, to ſave room, and for Trial of 
the ingenuity of Practitioners. | 
1400690042 divided by 987, the Quotient is 7498166, 

and the Remainder 200. oo 
479679002742 divided by 4689 the Quotient is 102298784, 

and the Remainder 4566. 4 
7969767002 divided by 976294, the Quotient is 8163, 

and the Remainder 279080. 4 
456789012345 divided by 9876543, the Quotient is 46249, 

and the Remainder 877 5138. 1 l 
76469749 by 4500, Quotient 16993, and the Remainder 

1249. And 8092320000 by 345000, Quotient 23456, 

aud remains (o) 


— The Proof of Multiplication and Diviſn. 

o the THESE two Rules reciprocally you each other ; far 
dud; in proving Multiplication, if you divide the Product b 

quent the Multiplier, the Quotient will be like the Multipli- 
come cand; or if by the Multiplicand, the Quotient will be 


the ſame with the Multipher, 


rmoſ Ex, No. I. 345 Ex. No. Il. Or thus, 
24 345)8280(24 4 
=>: * | 
690 1380 : 
— | 1380 
24)8280(345 2 
72. | (o) 
108 
26 
"120 
120 
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| To prove Diviſion. - | 
Diviſion may be proved by Diviſion thus: 
If you divide the Dividend by the Qudtient, the Ons. 
tient will be your former Diviſor. 560 
EO Example. | 
Divide 8280 by 345. 
U 
Here the working again is needleſs, it being in the Pag 
foregoing ; and ſhews the truth of the aſſertion, that Dj. 
w/icr may be proved by Diviſton as aforeſaid. 
But the moſt uſual Way of proving D:w/on is by Mali 
plication in this Manner, viz. multiply the Quotient by 
the Diviſor and the Product will be equal to the Divi 
dend. See the Example No. 3, in the foregoing Page, 
345 Quotient. I. 


— Note That when there is any 
1330 Remainder, fuch Remainder mul 
690 be taken in, or added to the Pro- 
— | duct. bY , 

8280 Prof: 


As in Multiplication J gave ſome Examples of its utility 
in Money, fo likewife 5 mall give a few Examples in U 
vn of Money ; whereby may be ſeen how expeditiouſ 

Things may be done without having recourſe to Reduc- 
tion, the Rule of Three, Oc. vi. 


5 Example 1. 

Divide 260. 125. 6d. equally among five Men. For di- 
poſition of working, ſet it down as follows: | 
ns; Bo oh ; 

5)26 126 In the working of this, I ſay, the 

% 5's in 26, 5 times; 5 times 5 is 25 

5 6 6 from 26, and there remains 1, that b 

5 1 pound, or 20 ſhillings; which with 

— the 429. in the place of ſhillings, makes 

Proof 26 12 6 32. then the 5's in the 32, 6 times; 

— 6 times 5 is 30, from 32; and there te- 

main 2s, or 244. which with 64. in the place of pence, 

makes zo; then the 5's in 30, 6 times; and ſo the work 

is done, and the Anſwer 1s, that each Man muſt have 


5h 


— 
Tus YouxcG Max's BesT Companion. gr 1 
1; 6 6, for his equal ſhare in the ſaid diviſion of 
J 26 12 6 among five perſons; and the truth of it is 
e Quo. i proved by multiplication of money, ſufficiently ſhewn . 
in the Rule of Multiplication ; as here, 5 times 6 is 30, 
6 and carry 2; and 5 times 6 is 3o, and 2 is 323 12 and 
carry 1; and 5 times 5 is 25, and 1 is 26, Oc. 


Example 2. 


e Pag Divide the charges of a country feaſt, amounting to 

at N. 1. 246 13 4 equally among 12 ſtewards to know what 
HY cach ſteward mult pay. | | 

Mi. J. s. J. Here I ſay the 12's in 24 twice, 

nt by 12)246 13 4 and 12's in 4 o times, and there re- 

Diri. - mains 6. or 120. and 13s. make 133 


Be. Anfever 20 11 1+; and then the 12's in 133 are 11, and 
— there remains 13. or 12d. and then 12 
| and 4 is 16; and the 12's in 16 once, and 4 remain; fo 
chat each ſteward muſt pay J. 20 11 14; or four twelfths 
r mul N of a penny, ſomething more than a farthing ; and this 
Pro- may be proved as that above. | 
When any quantity is ſuch a number that any two digits 
of the Multiplication Table, multiplied together, make the 
rg ſaid quantity or number, then x 4 Quotient may be very 
tility expeditiouſly found at two diviſions, and ſaoner than at 
n Dy one. Example: Divide 7872 by 32. In this example, 
10 the component parts, which, multiplied together, make + 
educe BH the Divifor 32, are 4 and 8, or 8 and 4; for it matters 
not which of them you divide by firſt; for either way 
will give a true and the ſame e z as may be ſeen 
by the different methods of the following work. 


di- 
47872 Or thus, 8) 7872 
8)1968 | 4)934 
— S600 ae 
246 Quotient. 2246 Quo ient. 


Here though the aperations are divers, yet the Ne- 
tents are one and the ſame. Again, divide 44184 by 56. 


a 1 1 = 
Y k *< 


_, Exenple 


* 


— 
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5 Example 3. NE 
7)44184- . 

86312 


789 Quotient. 
Here the Diviſers are 7 and 8, or 8 and 7; for either, a 
both, will give the ſame Quotient. 3 f 
And thus may above forty Examples be wrought hy 
numbers out of the Multiplication Table, with great if. 
h and expedition, as by 15, 18, 25, 35, 64, 72, 95, 
c. 
When it happens that there is any remainder in the fil 
diviſion, -or the laſt, or both, to know the true remainder, 
asif you divided by the common way, take this method, 
viz. multiply the firſt diviſor by the laſt remainder, and 
take in, or add the firft remainder, if there be any, and 
the product will be the true or ſame remainder, as if yo 
divided by the long way. Example : divide 4567 by 1; 


3)4567 Fee e FP 
1 Here I multiply 3, the firſt diviſor, by 
5)1522 1 2, the laſt remainder, and take in 1, the 
| ————- firſt remainder, and it makes 7 for the tru: 
304 2 remainder, as may be proved at leiſun 
— — buy. the other way. | 1 


(7 5 

The ſame method may be taken with reſpect to con- 
ponent parts in diviſion of money, as in divifion of fim- 
ple numbers. | 1 . 

4& Example 4. 

3 | 
Divide 3)463 18 6 into 18 equal parts. 


' 6)154 12 10 
| Lnfewer 26 15 54 


By this method of divifon of money (if the Quality be, # 
aforeſaid, made by even component parts) you may, If 


having the price of ſeveral things, know the.price or 8 
| | ut 
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e of one thing, at the ſaid fate, as well as by the Rule of 
rer: ſo doth Multiplication of Money anſwer queitions 
n the Rule of Three, When the firſt number is a unit, or 
one. | . 5 | : 
Example by Diviſion. . ' 

| 4. d. 


If 84/þ. of Coffee coſt 7) 31 10 0 what coſts 1/4? 


her, of 

12) 4 10 O 
ght by ) 4 YR 4 
at dil. Anſwer © 7 = 


* 


As in the Multiplication of money, to have an anſwer, 


the fr vou multiply the price by the quantity, ſo in diviſion of 
ainder, money, you divide the price by the quantity, to have 
nethod, your anſwer. 

er, and I could ſpeak more largely, if I had room, of the excel- 
y, ant Went uſes that may be made of Multiplication and Diviſion 
if you only ; but their varions uſes will be better underſtood by 


their application in the following rule of Arithmetic, par- 
ticularly in the next rule, called 


ſor, by ; 
LY, REDUCTION; 
leiſun WHICH is an Application of Multiplication and Divi- 
m, ſhewing how to reduce numbers of one denomina- 
tion to another, thereby diſcovering the ſame value, 
con- though in different terms. A 
1. As firſt, all great numbers are brought into ſmaller by 


Multiplication, as pounds into ſhillings, pence, or farthings, 
by multiplying by 20, 12, or . Or hundreds weight into 
pounds weight, by multiplying by 4 and by 28, or by 
112; or lower, into ounces or , by multiplying by 
16 and 16. | 

2. And on the contrary, all ſmall aames are brought 
into greater by Diviſion; as farthings into pounds, by di- 
viding by 4, 12, and 20; and pounds weight into hun- 
dreds weight, by dividing by 28 and 4; the drams into 
pounds by dividing 16 and 16. 

But you may note, That pounds are brought into pence, 
dy multiplying by 240 z or into farthings by multiplying 
dy 960; and juſt the contrary by Diviſſon. 1 

e | | e 


4 


y, U 


lus 
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The ſenſe, meaning, and uſe of Reduction is expreſſa 
in the following verſes: _ t 
Reduction fhervs howw ave of names in uſe, 
May great to ſmall and ſmall to great reduce: 
So that the Anſwer which ſhall thence ariſe, 
The given ſum in value equalize ; ! 


Multiply, or divide it, back you = al 


Which makes again your given juſt. 
Example | I, | - l 
In 2401. ſterling how many pence? ? 
20 ſhillings 1 pound. | | x 
— Or thus : | 
_ - 4800 ſhillings in 240/. 240d, . 
12 pence 1 ſhilling. 240d. in a l. 
Anſ. 57600 pence in 240l. 9600 
, 23 es 480 
Anſwer 57600 
Example 2. 
In- 226 tons of copper, how many pounds wt. 
„ ++ $0DT: Fon. | | bt 
4520 Hund. wt. in 226 Tons. 226 Tons. 
4 Ars. 10. Ys 20 
- 18080 qrs. of a'C. wt. in 226 Tons 4520 
28 lb. 1 qr. of a C. 112 
* 144640 ee 
36160 . „ 
506240 pounds wt. in 226 Tons 506240 pounds. 


Theſe foregoing Examples are great names to be bro 
into ſmall 3 be obſerved and mores. 
fore as the rule directeth, it is done by: multiplication 
by multiplying the greater name by the' number of the 
next leſſer name that makes one of the ſaid greater; 
as in the firſt example the leſſer name to pounds 3 
| : 2 Far 


% 
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ings; wherefore I multiply by 20, becauſe 20 of that 
fler name makes one of the ſaid greater name, 1. e. 20 
billings make a pound. And the ſame regard is had, 
ad method obſerved, in the example of weight as is very 
ain to be ſeen in the work, and is called Reduction De- 
ruding, becauſe it brings higher or greater denomina- 
ions into lower or leſſer. . . 


preſſ 


Example 3. Bring 


oo farthings into pounds. 
—— ef Es a 
2123600 pence 96 | 0)49440 | o(515/. 
480 


0)1030 | o ſhillings In this wa 
. N 44-1 divide by 
96 960 the far- 
things in a 
480 pound, Sc. 
3 : 


In the firſt way 1 divide the farthings by 4, becauſe 4 
f them make a penny, and the Quotient is pence; then 
eſe pence I divide by 12, becauſe 12 of them make a 
illing and that quotient is ſhillings ; which ſhillings I 
vide by 20 to bring them into pounds, thus: I cut off 
be cypher in the Dividend towards the right, for the 
ypher that is in the Diviſor 20, which is alſo ſeparated 
om 2 with a daſh of the pen (as may be ſeen in the work) 
en I halve the figures one by one, as they are united 
th the remainder in the Dividend: which half is pounds, 
kd is a ſhort way of dividing by 20; in the example I ſay 
e half of 10 {becauſe I — not ſet down o at the begin- 
ds. ing) is 5, and the half of 3 is 1, but there remains 1, 
| pq — the next, any is 58 10; and — NT 10 

5; lo that 10300 ſhil make 515 pounds, or there 

2 e ſo man . in — dtn E 
ation . Mete, In dividing by 20, as above, if any thing remains, 
of the muſt be joined or annexed to the figure or cypher cut 
-eater; as ſuppoſe there had in the halving the laft figure 
$ (hil- repting What you cut off) remained; then that 1 
lings; | | | | uſt 


515 pounds 


pounds by 28 to bring them into quarters; then [I divid 
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muſt have been joined to the cypher ſeparated or cut of 
and there would have been 10 ſhillings. 


Example 4. 4 | 
Reduce 27552 pounds weight into hundreds . | 
5 0 f ; 
28) 27552 (984 Or thus: 
252.— Ib. 8 ; 
— 246 Cwt. Anſwer 112)27552(246 4% 
235 — g ; 224 * ' 
224 4 Ne" — 
— 8 : 5 1 5 I 
112 448 
112 1 
— . 672 
(0) SOT 672 
. 3 | EET 
(0) 


N : 
In the firſt of the two foregoing Examples, I divige th 


thoſe quarters by 4 to bring them into hundreds weight 
as in the work. ; 

In the ſecond way, I divide the pounds weight by in 
the pounds ina C. weight, and it brings the pounds weight 
Into hundreds weight at once. ITE 

The ſaid Examples are of ſmall denominations tot 
brought into greater; and therefore according to the + 
cond rule of Direction, it is done by Diviſion, by dividig 
the leſſer name by as many of them as make the ne 
greater name: that is by 28, becauſe 28 of them malt 
one of the next greater name, . a quarter of an hundred 
and this reduction is called Reduction Aſcending, becaulel 
brings low or ſmall names to higher or greater denomim 
tions; by which may be obſerved, that all queſtions in Rs 
duction, whether aſcending or deſcending, are anſwer 
either by Multiplication or Diviſion, or , both; as wil 
plainly appear in the ſundry examples of reducing of & 
vers denominations to others. - £20 f 

When it is required to reduce numbers of ſeveral dent 
minations by Reduction Aſcending, or by Multiplxatien, Ju 
are to work as before; but you muſt always remember i 

take in ſuch numbers as ſtand in the place of he 
& 9 5 nferi 
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21ferior denomination, as when you multiply the pound 
by 20, if there be any ſbillings to the degomination, or 
placeof —_ you muſt take them im; ſo likewiſe when 
you multiply the ſhillings by 12, if there be any pence in 
the place of pence; you muſt alſo take them in; and ſo 
when you. multiply the pence by 4, to bring them into 
farthings, you muſt take in the farthings, if there be any, 
in the place of farthings, as in the following works 


Example 5. 
[ d 


8 ä | 
In 346 16 9f how many farthings? 
20 ſhillings 1 pound. 


ut ol, 


45 


6936 ſhillings in 346“. 168. 
12 pence 1 ſhilling, 


$3241 pence in 346/. 16s. 94. 
4 farthings 1 penny. 


332966 farthings in 346. 165. gdF- 


The example is ſo plain inthe work, that it kardly needs 
any explication ; but I begin to ſay o is o, but 6 in the 
Units of ſhillings is 6; then twice 6 is 12, and one in 
the tens of ſhillings is 13, 3 and carry 1; and twice 4 is 
8, and 1 is 9, and twice 3 is 6; then by 12, ſaying 12 
times 6 is 72, and 9d. (in the place of pence) is 81, 1 and 


ige the 
| divide 
weight 


by 114 


; weight 


ns tot 
3 the ſe⸗ 


vid carry 8; and 12 times 3 is 36, and 8 is 44, 4 and carry. 4; 
he nei and 12 times 9 is 108, and 4 is 112, 2 and carry 11; and 
m m2 times 6 is 72, and 11 is 83, Oc. 
undi, 
ecauſelt : Example 6. 
nomine * 5 grs. ib. . | 8 
ns in le 56 2 16 of Tobacco, how many pounds Weight? 
nfo 4 rs. 1 C. 2 qrs. , 4 f . | | : 
5 as * | * 6 R | b | | 

of & 226 qrs. in 56 C. 2 qrs, ach 
8 28 b. 1 qr. of a C. * 
al den ry l ; 0 
ion, you l * 
>mber | 453 
the de 


be "634+ pounds wt, in 56 8 2 777. 161% 
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In the foregoing Work, I muſt multiply the 56 C. by, 
and take in two Quarters; and then I multiply the 2 
qrs. by 28, ſaying 8 Times 6 1548, and 6 (the Unit Figure 
in the odd Pounds) is 54, and carry 5, Cc. Then I mul. 
tiply by 2, ſaying twice 6 is 12, and 1 (that ſtands in the 
Place of Tens in the odd Pounds) is 13, 3 and carry, 
Sc. Then adding the two Products * they make 
6344 Pounds, contained in 56 C. 2 grs. 16/6. as in the 
Work is conſpicuous. Or the Example may be ſooner 
done by multiplying the 56 C. by 112, the Pounds in; 
C. Wt. and taking in the odd Weight, wiz. 2 grs. 161, 

or 72 Pounds at once. * 


56 I ſay here, 12 Times 6 is 72, 2 and cim 


"00D ; and 12 Times 5 is 60, and 7 is6); 
— then once 6 is 6, ſetting it down in the 

672 third Place, becauſe by multiplying by 
56,72 odd Mt. 12 at once, two Places are taken uy, 


— See the Work. 
1 3 
Or ſtill briefer thus, by ſetting down the 56 C. four {+ 


veral Times in the following Manner, taking in the od 
Weight as before. 2 
3 56 C. 


56 
2 


\ The ſame as above, wiz. 6344 Pounds. a 


Reduction A ſcending 

Is the bringing Numbers from a leſſer Denomination! 

a greater, and is the Reverſe of Reduction Deſcending; nt 

each may ſerve as a Proof to the other, one being pe- 
formed by Multiplication, and the other by Divifien. 

And nave, That when at any Time in Reduction Deſert 

ing you take in, or add to, the odd Money, Weight, o 

eaſure, as you 9 the ſeveral Denominations, f 


Quantities will be the Remainders in Reduction Aſcending 
Exanj 
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| Examples by the two foregoing Sums. 
f 342966 Farthings, how many Pounds ? 
12)83241—24. remains what taken in. 
_ 2,0)693,6—94. remains what taken in. 5 
346—16s5. remains what taken in. : 

So that in 332966 Farthings there are 346 167. 94d. F, 
and is a ſure Proof of the foregoing Work deſcending. 
Again, in 6344 Pounds Weight, how many Hundreds 
Weight? 4 | „ 

28)6344(e20 grs. | 1. 


74 56 C. 2 = taken in; 
5 | 


184 
_ 
(16) remain Pounds taken in. | 
So that in 6344 Pounds Wet. there is 56 C. 2 grs. 163. 
and proves the foregoing Examples deſcending to be right. 
Now follow promiſcuous Examples of both Kinds of Re- 
duction, one proving the other. ; 5 
In 276. 125. how many Pence? 
20 


— 


| n 5 
5532 In 663844. how many Pounds ? 
12 2|0)553|2_ | 
Anſ. 663844. Anſ. l. 276 | 12 and Proof. 
In 47964 Grains, how many Pounds Troy? - 


2 ? 
24)47964 (199 | 3 
—24-++12)99 18 Puts. i 
239 In 8/5. 3o0z. 18 pw. 12 gr. Que. How many 
| La 


216 ö 12 - ( 5 
236 99 a | : 6 | 4 ; 
216 20 A 1 921 
204 1998 
192 24 — 
Gr. (12) 7994 | 
3997 | 
Anſwer 47964 and Proof. Een 
F 2 In 


- 


Yeo Taz Younc Man's Bxsr Couraxion, 
In 34 C. à of Cotton Wool, how many pounds? 


34 3 112) 3892(34 C. + Pro: 
34 | 336. 
5332 


3892 pound. 448 
AY (84) l. or 4 of a C. 


In 456 C. 3 grs. 27 lb. of N how many pounds; and 
what comes it to, at 21d. per 16, ? e 


456 C. f 
456 Or thus : 
456 8 
456 456 
111 112 
145 51183 pounds. 5472 
wp 214. per Ib. 456 
— » bo hn 244d bo 111 
51183 | 
102366 51183 Pounds. 


1074843 pence; which bring into pounds by Dia- 
o Reduction Aſcending, as before ſem 
and it will amount to 4478/. 104. 3d. 


Bring 4796 Ells Flamiſs into Ells Eugliſß; multiply h 
1 3 and divide by 5, becauſe 3 quart 
make an EII Flemiſh, and 5̃ an Ell Englib 


514388 
„ | 
Reduce 456 Ells Engl into Yards; multiply by 5, at | 
divide by 4, thus: 0 | Z 
0 


56 Eneliſh Ells. 
” 5 2 1 Eng. Ell. In 570 Yds. how many Eng. 


Bring 


— 4 qrs. 1 Yd. 
4)2280 qrs. 
5)2280 
Tas. o Anſwer. — — 
ns 9 Engliſh Ells 456 Anfaver and Prof. 


5 


$3 and 


Didi. 


 ſhewn 


ply H 


Uarten 


4 
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Bring 130 Tuns of Wine into Gallons. 
4 Hogſheads 1 II unn. 
| | Or thus: 


| 520 252 Gallons 1 Tun, 
63 Gallons 1 Hogſhead 130 Tuns. 


* T 
-+ 


— — — —22E 


* 


1560 ; 7560 
3120 | 2532 
An/. 32760 Gallons, | .-33760 


— — —— 


Laſts. Quartert. Bufhels. Pecks. 
Reduce 8 —— —.— into Pecks. 
10 qrs. 1 Laſt, | 
n Here I multiply by 10, ang 
423 take in 3 grs. and then by. 
8 Buſhels 1 gr. and take in 5 Buybelgz and © 


— laſtly, by 4, and take in 2 
3389 ; Pecks. * oa 

4 Pecks 1 Buſhel, —— 

13558 Pecks in 42 Laſts, 3 ars. 5 Buſhels, and 

— 2 Pecks. — 

3 | | 

In 13558 Pecks, how many Laſts, Se. 

—— ; Irrer 

8) 3389 2 Pecks taken in. Dear 


1 12142 | 3 5 Buſhels taken in. 
— — 


Lofts 42 3 Quarters taken in. 


— — — 


Anſwer 42 Laſts, 3 Quarters, 5 Buſhels, and 2. Pecks. 


a By Redudtion alſo 8 
Foreign Coins or Exchanges may be reduced to Ster- 


ling Money, and on the contrary, Sterling Money tg 
Foreign, ETD | - 


- - 


Examplt 
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Ex 


Reduce 246 — Ducaz; de Banco into — 
the n at * eo” per Ducat 


52 | t 

— f 0 
492 

1230 


12)12792 
2 Lees 
62 53—6 To be paid in Londin, ſy 
| the 246 Ducats drawn in Venice. 
Reduce 531. 6s. Sterl. into Ducau at 524, Sterl. fer Du. 


20 
— DW 


1566 
12 


Ly Se 2 


77727920275 Ducats to be paid -in Parc for 53. 6. 
236 So4--: drawn in Londen: 


23, &c. 
To reduce Flmif 8 into Sterling Money, divide 
the pence Fleiß by the courſe of Exchange, ſuppoſe 33: 
44. and the Quotient will de the Sterling Money; and what 
8 multiply by 20, c. 
| Examphe. 
* 2421. 135. 4d, Firmiſh, how many 
25 _- Pougds Sterling, Ge. 


Po 


33%. 4d. Flemiſh, 4853 
00 4 | 00)582 | 40 | 
— 145 Remains 240 * 
; 20 

| 4 | 00)48 oo 


— — — 
12 
— 


Anſwer 1450 N 
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By the work it appears, that 145“. 12. Sterling, an- 
(wers, or is equivalent to 242/. 13s. 44. Flemiſh, at 331. 
34. Flem:fþ per Pound Sterling. | 

Thus Flemiſb Money may be reduced to Sterling Money, 
though the Courſe of Exchange may be at any other Rate 
of Shillings and Pence Flemiſb; but when the Rate above, 
212. 345. 44. then the Anſwer is ſooner found by multiply- 
ing by 3, and dividing by 5; for 400d. Flemiſb is the ſame 
to 240d. Sterling, (each being a Pound) as 5 is to 3, for if 
you divide 400 by 5, it quotes 80; ſo 240, divided by 3, 
quotes the ſame. 


The foregoing Example done by the laſt propoſed Way. 


oney, 


bn, fo 1.242 13 - Flemiſb. 
Ja, n Gi cat - 
5728 © © 
6 240-48: | 
Nete, French Money is reduced to Sterling, viz. Livrer, 
del, and Denicrs (or French Pence) as Sterling and Flemiſh 
I. 6, Money is, by multiplying by 20 and 12. 
In 426 French Crowns, each 5444 Sterling, how many 
Pounds Sterling? | 
ride 426 In this Example the Num- 
ſe 331 3 ber of Crowns is multiplied by 
f 15 — 544. and for the 24d. Itake the 
1704 a 4th Part of 426, which is 106 
2130 + of a Penny, or a Halfpenny, 
10650r which added to the other Pence 
many ives for Total 231104. which 
Ce. 12)23110 3 ivided by 12, quotes 1925, 


and 10d. remains: ſo the An- 
2 | 0)192 | 55 10d. ſwer is 96/ 5s. 10d. 4 Sterling, 

— — as in the Work. | 
Anſ. J. 96: 5: 10d.Z 


Again, bring 1600 Pieces of Eight, at 484. 1 Sterlin 
ato Pounds Sterling. mn 1 


1 


_ 
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1600 | x 

$4 

8000 - Here the 1600 Pieces of Eipht 
yoo 0 are multiplied by 54, to bring 
— them into Pence, and for the 11 
12) 86800 Pence. take the 4 of 1600, Ec. as in 
a the Work; and the Anſwer i 


20073 | 3—4 © 363133 go: 17 5p 24.55 


EI 


J. 361: 13:4 


This Method is of Uſe in reducing the Exchanges of 
Cadiz, Leglern, and Genoa, Or when the Exchange is 
at ſo many Pence and Eights of a Penny, (as often the 
Exchanges run) then multiply the given Number to re- 
duce it into Pence, by the Pence contained in a Piece of 
Eight; and alſo multiply the ſaid given Numbers apart, 
by the Numerator or upper Figure of the Fraction, and 
divide by the Denominator or under Figure of the Frac- 
tion, and the r will be Pence; which add to the 
other Pence produced by RE the given Number 
by the Pence contained in one of the Pieces for Exchange, 


then divide the Total Pence by 12, Cc. 


Example. . 
Bring 296 Dollars at 524. 1 Sterling into Pound 
Sterling. 296 88 
* 
5092 | 296 Dollars. - 
1480 . 
15392 801480 
185 — 7: 
— 185 
p 12)15577 


2 | 0) 29 | 8:1 
Anſwer J. 64: 18:1 Sterling Money due fat 
X 296 Dollars, at 524 
Sterling per Dollar. 1 


my =O rw —=— ” = 8200 


Eight 
bring 
he 11 
as in 
wer s 


ges of 
age 15 
» the 
tO Its 
ece of 
apart, 
1» and 
Frac- 
to the 
umber 


hange, 


Pound 


P 


A 
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But Ducats, Dollars, Crcauns, Millreas, &c. are more 
expeditiouſiy caſt up by the Rules of Practice hereafter to 
be ſhewn. | | 1 72 
"And ſo much for Reductian. The next Rule in Arithme» 
lic is a . 45 
The GOLDEN RULE, or Ruts or THREE. 


IT is called the Golden Rule from its excellent Perform- 
ance in Arithmetic, and in other Parts of Mathematical 
Learning. ot A | 

And it is called the Rule of Three, becauſe from thres 
Numbers given, propoſed, or known, we find out a fourth 
Number required or unknown, which bears ſuch Propor- 
tion to the third, as the ſecond doth to the firſt Number; 
from whence alſo it is called the Rule of Proportion. 

And of this Propertion there are two Sorts ; one called 
Direct, and the other Iudiredt or — : 

Direct Propertion is when the ſecond and third Numbers 
are to be multiplied together, and their Product divided 
by the firſt. © | 

Indirect or Reverſe Proportion, is when the firſt and ſe» 
cond Numbers are to be multiplied together, and their 
Product divided by the third. ; 

In Direct Proportion, the fourth Number, or Anſwer to 
the Queſtion contains. the third Number as often (or as 
many Times) as the ſecond contains the firſt. / 

But in Indirect Proportion, the greater the third Num- 
ber is, the leſs is the fourth; and the lefler the third 
number is, the greater is the fourth.” + 

T he Stating the Queſtion. 

The chief Difficulty that occurs in the Rule of Three, is 
the right placing the Numbers, or ſtating the Queſtion ; _ 
tor when that is done, you have nothing more to do, but 
to multiply and divide, and the Work 1s done. 

And to this End, we are to remember, that of the three 
given Numbers, two of them are always of one Name or 
Denomination, and the other Number is ever of the ſame 
Name with the fourth Number or Anſwer required; and 
muſt always be the ſecond or middle Number: And the 
Number that aſketh the Queſtion, muſt ſtill poſſeſs the third 
or laſt Place, and the othet Number of the . Name with 
the third, muſt be the firſt Number; for the firſt and third 
Numbers muſt always be of one name, wiz, both Money, 

F 5 both 


.- poſe tbe firft Number is brought into Farthings, then the third 
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ja uf hs both Time, or both Meaſure. And though 
they be of one Kind, yet if one of them is altered, by Re. 
duction, from a higher to a lower Name, then the other 
muſt be reduced to the ſame Name. For you muſt parti- 

cularly Note, That if either the firſt or third Number conſiſt if 
ſeveral Denominations, that is, of Pounds and Shillings; 
Pounds, Shillings, and Pence; or of Pounds, Shillings, Penc, 
and Farthings ; or of Tens, Hundreds, Juarters, and Pound;, 
&c. then muſt they be reduced lo the loweſt Name mentioned. 
And if any one happens to be of divers Denaminations, and the 
| other but of one Name; then the Number of one Name muſt b 
reduced as low, or into the ſame Name with the other. As fup- 


Number, though but Pounds, muſt be brought into Farthings 
alſo. Then you are to multiply the ſecond and third Numbers lo- 
3 (when the Proportion is Dire and divide the Product 

y the firft Number, and the Quotient thence ariſing will te the 
Anfwer to the Queſtion, and in the fame Name with the middl 
Number: And if in the ſmall Denomination, it muſt be brought 
by Diviſion to the bi gbef Name for the better underſtanding 
the Anſwer. You muſt aiſo Note, That if the middle Nun- 
ber be of ſeveral Denaminationt, it muſt be brought into tht 


beef mentioned, 
Example 1. 


If 12 Gallons of Brandy coſt 4/. 107. what will 134 
Gallons coſt at that Rate? 


Stated for working thus 
. Gallons. 3 Gallons. 
If 12 4 IO ——_—_— 3}4 
20 9⁰ , 


go 12) 12060 


2 | 0)100 | 5 


C. 505 


Here the firſt and third Numbers are of like Names, dir 
both Gallons; and 134 being the Number that aſked the 
uveſtion, it hath the third Place, as it always muſt, as be- 
fore aſſerted ; and 4/. 10s. the ſecond Number, being of tw 
Denominations, wiz. Pounds and Shillings, it is reduced 
into the loweſt mentioned, viz. Shillings, as before direde? 
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and then the three Numbers are theſe, Viz. 12—g0——1343 
1nd 134 the third Number being multiplied by go, the ſe- 
other cond Number, produces 12060; which divided by 12, the 
frſ Number quotes 1005, which are Shillings, becauſe 
10 go, the middle Number, were Shillings ; and 1005 Shil- 

4 ſings, divided by 20 give gol. 5s. for the Anſwer ; and for 


4 the Proof of its Truth, ſtate it back again thus: 

nnd; | Example. | | 

oned, Gal. FA 4. Gal. 

nd the If 134 coſt 5o—s;, what 12? 

11 /f by I 20 2 

22 — 

5 — 

things 12 

ers (0+ — | 

rodud 134)12050(gos. Anſwer, or 40. ros. the 


1206 Coſt of 12 Gallons, and is 


be th 

nid a ſute Proof of the firſt 
rough WY Work ; and the Back ſtating and working the Proof is as. 
ending nuch a Queſtion in the Rule of Three as the firſt. - _ 


By the foregoing Rule and Directions, and theſe two 
Operations, you may underſtand the Nature of the Rule, 
and Method of working ; and with Eaſeand Certainty an- 
ſwer any Example propoſed in the Rule of Three Direct; 
and therefore-I mall omit what I can of verbal Directions, 
and abate as much of Figure Work as is conſiſtent with Diſ- 
patch, and of not leaving the Work too obſcure, to ſave 
Room, and not to be too prolix; and to this End I ſhall 
only give the Examples ſtated, and a little of the Work, 
andthe Anſwers to the Queſtions, leaving moſt of the Ope- 
rations to be performed by the ingenious Practitioners. 

Example 3. 
If 56/8. of Indigo coſt 11d. 45. what will 1008/6. coſt at 
that Rate ? ; 


. 2 
If 56 224 1008? Anſwer 40325. or 2010. 125. 
_ E#Example 4. | 

5, Oi, I half a C. Wt. of Copper colt 4/. 18s. what Quantity 
4 the will 145. buy at that Rate? 
as be- . 16. 1. 
ff two If 98 buy 56, what 14? Anſiver 815. of Copper. 
duced Example 5. 
efted, If 4 C. 3 qrs. Sugar coſt 5/. 157. 74. what will 4 Hog- - 


teads come to, weighing * 1 gr. 1406.“ 
F 
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1. Ib. | 
If 532—1387—4746? Auer, 12373 Pence, or 510 
117. 14. And rhe Remainder, 266, multiplied by 4, 
gives 1064; which alſo, divided by the firſt Number, $32, 
gives a Halfpenny more; fo the whole is 511. 115. 144. 

Any of theſe Examples, or any other, may be proved 
by a Back- ſtating, according as the firſt — was 
2 and each Proof becomes another Queſtion in the 

ule of Three as was ſaid before. 

| Example 6. 

If I have gol. a Year Salary, how much is due to me 
for 144 Days Service at that Rate? 

Days. 1. Days. | | . | 
2 If 365—50—144 ? Anfeer, 19—14—64Lg9, Parts of z 
enny. _ | 

In this Example, the Produ of the third by the ſecond 
Number is 7200; which divided by the firſt 365 (accord- 
ing to the Rule) quotes.19 Pounds, the Name of the middle 
Number, and there is a Remainder of 265; which multi- 
plied by 20, according to Reduction, and the Product fil 
divided by 365, there comes out 14 Shillings; and yet there 
is a Remainder of 190, which multiplied by 12, and the 
Product divided by 365, gives 64. and there is a Remainder 
9; which if multiplied by 4 (the laſt inferior Name) and 
divided by 365, yet would not come to a Farthing more; 
ſo that the Anſwer is as above J. 19—14—6 . 

You are to note always, That when any T hing remain 
that is reducible to an inferior, or lower Name, after multiplied 
as above, it muſt continually be divided by the firſt Number. 

Note alſo, When. the firſt of the three given Numbers is as 
Unit or One, the Mert is performed, or Anſwer found, by Mu: 


tiplication. | 

; Example 7. | 
If I am to give 17:5. for 1/6. of Belladine Silk, what mul 
1 give for 26446. at that Rate? | 


16. 5. lb. 
3 17: 264 
4 17 
. Anfaver 4488s. or 2241. 87. 
Example 8. 


If I buy 49 Bags of Hops at 121. 12s, 6d. per Bag 
what come they to at that Rate, | F 
. 2 ar 


to me 


s of a 
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ccord- 
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Bag 113k r. 4 Bags. 
122 12 6 —4 
7 and by 7 
88 7.6 
7 


* 12 6 


—— — 


The foregoing Work is performed by the component 
Parts as taught in Multiplication. 

When the third, or laſt of the three given Numbers is 
an Unit, or One, the Work 1 15 performed by Diviſion, 


Example 9. ; 
If 12 Ells of Holland coſt 4/. 6s. what is the Price of 1 
Ell at that Rate? 
Ells. 12) . Ell. 
11256 — Anfwer 54. 64. 


5 LE of 15. or 6d. 
Example 10. 
If 56 Yards of Broadcloth coſt 40l. 125. what comes a 
Yard to at that _ ? 
Yds. 7). 1. Yd. 
If 3 12 1 Anf. 14. 64d. per Yard. 


8) 5 16 


2 14 64. Anſwer. 
This Example is wrought by Diviſſan of Money, and by 
component Parts; as before taught in the Rule of 1 _ 
Example 11. 
If 4. owes B. 296/. 17s. and compounds at 75 64. in 


the Pound; what muſt B. take for his Debt? 
4. 4. 
If 20—g0——5937. Anfwer l. 111 6 41 


Example 12. \ 


If a Gentleman hath an Eſtate of 5ool. a Year, what 
may he expend daily, and yet jay up 12/. 157. er ny 
irl 


— 
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Firſt multiply 12/. 15s. by-12, the Months in a Year, 
and it makes 153/.- which deduQed-from 500. the Re- 
mainder is 347/. Then ſay, 


: Days. +] J. | I 71 7 
If 365 347. what 1 Day? Auſiwer 1982. 
After you have reduced the Pounds into Shillings which 
make 6940, you divide them by 365, and the Quotient 
i 195. fer Day. | 10 | 


The Rule of Three Inverſe, or of Indire Proportion, 


WHAT IHndire# Proportion is, has been hinted already, 

In Dire Proportion, the Product of the Firſt and Fourth 
Numbers, is equal to the Product of the Second and Third, 

But in this Proportion, the Product of the Third and 
Fourth Numbers is equal to the Product of the Firſt and 
Second. 8 5 

The Method of ſtating any Queſtion in this Rule, is the 
ſame with that of the Direct Rule. | 
For the Firſt and Third Numbers muſt be of one Name, 

and ſo reduced, as in that Rule; and the Number that 
moves the «4 ar muſt poſſeſs the Third Place; and the 
Middle Number will be of the ſame Name with the An- 
ſwer as it is there. | 

To know when the Queſtion belongs to the Direct, and wha 
to the Reverſe Rule. 

When the Queſtion is ſtated as aforeſaid, conſider whe- 
ther the Anſwer to the Queſtion ought to be more or lels 
than the Second Number; if more, then the leſſer of the 
Firſt ans Third Numbers muſt be your Diwijer. 

But if leſs, then the greater of the two extreme Num- 
bers muſt be your Di miar. 

And if the Firſt Number of the Three is your Diviſr, 
then the Proportion is Direct; but if the laſt of the Three 
is your Diwviſer, the Proportion is Hrdire# or Reverſe. 

Or without 97 to Direct or Reverſe. 
If more is required, the Leſſer ); 1 
If leſs, the Greater dis the N 


* 
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Examples for Explanation. 


Example 1. 

If 4 Men plane 250 Deal Boards in 6 Days; how many 

Men will plane them in 2 Days ? 

If 6 Days require 4 Men, what 2 Days? Ar/. 12. Men. 
9 . 


2)24 
12 4%, 


Example 2. 


If a Board be 9 Inches broad, how much in Length 
will make a Square Foot? 


— f 
If 12 12, what 9 Inches bread? 
12 
9)144 
Anfever 16 Inches in Length. 


In theſe Examples, the firſt and ſecond Numbers are 
multiplied together, and the Product is divided by the 
Third; for, in the firſt Example, it is moſt certain, that 
2 Days will require more Hands to perform the Work 
than 6 Days; therefore the leſſer of the extreme Numbers 
15 the Diwi/er; and declares the Queſtion is in the Indirect 
Proportion. 

Likewiſe, in the Second Example, 9 Inches in Breadth, 
muſt needs require more in Length to make a Foot, than 
12 Inches in Breadth; wherefore it is in the ſame Pro- 
berrion with the Firſt Example, becauſe the Diwvijer is the 
Third Number. | 
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Example 3. 


How many Yards of Sarſenet, of 3 grs. wide, will line 
9 Yards of Cloth df 8 grs. wide ? | 


Dre. wide yas. long. qri. Wide, 
If 8— —9 what 3 | 
8 Here the narrower the Silk, the 
— more in Length is required, 
372 
Yards 24 Anſwer. 
Example 4. 


If a Quartern Loaf weigh 4/6. } when Wheat is 57. 64 
the Buſhel, what muſt it weigh when Wheat is 4. the 
Buſhel ? 


d. Half Ib. 33 
If 66— 9 —48 Anſwer 6+ 
Example 5. 


If in 12 Months 1000. Principal gains 5 Pounds Intereſ, 
what Principal will gain the ſame Intereſt in 5 Months, 


LP. M. 
12 I OO —5 
12 | 
$)1200 


Anſwer 2401: Principal. 


The Double Rule of Three Direct. 


IN this Rule there are Five Numbers given to find out 
a Sixth, which is to be in Proportion to the Product d 
the Fourth and Fifth Numbers, as the Third Number i 
to the Product of the Firſt and Second Numbers. 

Queſtions in this Kind of Proportion are wrought eithe 
by two Operations in the Single Rule of Three Direct, or by 
the Rule compoſed of the Five given Numbers, and the 
one may be a Proof to the other; as may be ſeen in tt 
Example follo ing. 
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| Example 1. a 
If 100 Pounds Principal in 12 Months, gain 5 Pounds 
Ictereſt, what will 246 Pounds Principal gain in 7 Months? 
If 100 gain 5, what will 246. 
5 


1 | 00)12 | 30 
„ 


1 4 09) 6 | 90 Anfwer 121, 65. 
: J. 4. . 
Then fay again, 10 15 13 gain 12 6 what 7 
3 oh 


—_ 
* 5 
. 12)1728 


5. 310) 1413 64. 
4.7 3 57 
In the firſt Stating, the Anſwer is, that if 190). gain g 
Pounds, then 246/, will gain 12 Pguuds 6 Shillings, 
Then I fay in the next Stating, 3f 12 Montbs vain 124: 
b. what will 7 Months? and the / Anſwer is, 71 3s. 64. 
And ſo much will 246 Pounds gain in 7 Months, if 100 
Pounds gain 5 Pounds in 12 Months. 
You muſt particularly note, That in all Operations 
where the Anſwer to the Queſtion is found by two Statings 
of the Rule of 'Three, the Anſwer of the firſt Stating 18 
over the middle Number of the ſecond Stating; as 9 i 
preceding Exam 8 | | 


— 


The 


two Firſt Numbers are multiplied 


laſt Three Numbers are multiplied 3600 
together for a Dividend, and the — 
5 or Anſwer, is of the ſame 600 

ame with the middle Numbers, viz. I2 


| | tions in the Double Rule of | Three Direct. 
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The foregoing Queſtion may be anſwered by a Stating 
compoled of the 5 given Numbers, thus: 


'- (1) (2) (3) WW (9 

J. 3 J. N 
— 12 * 7 
1200 1 : 1722 
_— 5 


| | 1200)8610 (71, 
| Im this - Work in Stating the 8400 
Queſtion, the Firſt and Fourth , —— 


Numbers are made of one Name, as 210 
are the Second and Fifth ; then the 20 


together for a Diviſor, and the 1200) 4200 (37. 


Pounds, Intereſt. In the Work I ———— 
find the firſt Quotient 7 Pounds In- 1200)7200 (64. 


tereſt: and ſo I proceed from one 7200 
Denomination to another, till I find — 
the ſame Anſwer as in the Work (0) 


at two Statings, wiz. I. 7 3 6 x1 | 
This Methad of Operation ſerves to anſwer all Que. 


The Double Rule of Three Reverſe 


TN this Rule you muſt place your Numbers in ſuch Or 
der that your Second and Fourth Number may be of one 
Name or Denomination, and your Third and Fifth. 

: 4 


Example. 


If 100“. Principal, in 12 Months, gain 61. Interel, 
what Principal will gain 200. Intereſt in 8 Months ? 


Stated 
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dtating - 
- Stated thus: 
(5) (1) () 05 (4) | 15) 
M. L Int. 
— If —*——— 
12 | 
2200 | 48 the Diviſor, 
20 | 
. 48)24900(5ool. PrinGpal. Anſwer. 
240 


(o | | 

In 8 U Work, the Third and Fourth Numbers are mul- 
iplied together for a Diviſor; and then the Firſt is multi- 
lied by the Second, and that Product by the Fifth Num- 
her, and the Product, 24000, is divided by 48, and the 
Quotient is 500“. Principal; which is the Anſwer to the 
Queſtion, as may be ſeen in the Work. 


Tp 


d. Kultes of Practice. 
THESE Rules are ſo called from their frequent Uſe 
nd 8 in caſting up moſt Sorts of Goods or Mer- 
land1ze, 
ef. Note, That Dueftion in the Rule of T. bree, when the 
* „ Number Ag. Stating is 1, is more en done by theſe 
A called Practice. 
But previous to theſe Rules, it is neceſſary to have the 
lowing Tables by. heart. | 
ch Or = of a Shilling. Of a Pound. Parts of a Pound. 
of one | 3 
h. 6; is i I 9 o 1s + 


; | 


” 


1 
75 
5 
rs 
TET 
16 
145 
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Parts of a Shilling. Example 1. 
64 is Z 426 Pounds of Sugar, at 64 per 1b, 
Of Is, | kx 
2 0)z 13 


9 


J. 10 13 Anfever. 


Here 64. being the Price of each 15. and the Half of: 
Shilling; therefore the Half of 426 is taken, and givg 
2137. or 10l. „„ 8 3 


Example 2. 
* 11 512 75. of Cheeſe, at 4d. per Id. 
ON 17.— — — Me. 
2007 [ 84. 
1. 9 10 8 Aiſauer. 


Here 44. i 3; of a ſhilling therefore the third Part d 
$12 is 170s. and 3 of a Shil ing, or 84. remains. 

Note, Always that the Remainder is of the ſame Name wil 
the Dividend, which here is Groats, for the Pounds of Chu 
are at-a Groat each, ä 


* 


' Example 3. N 
3% is] 246 Yards gf Rjbbgnd, at 34per Yar 


01 17. 12 


J. 3 1 6 Anſwer. | | 

Here the Yards are divided by 4, becauſe 3d. istlt 
4th of a Shilling, and it quotes 61 Shillings, and 2 1. 
mains, or two 3 Pences: So the Anſwer is, /. 3 1 6. 

And thus may any rropoſed Queition be anſwered, be 
longing to the firſt Table, or Parts of a Shilling; thaty 
by dividing the given Number by the Denominator of tht 
Fraction, and the Quotient will be always Shillings, whid 
(the Remainders being known as above) bring into Pou 
by dividing by 20, Cc. 

When the Price of the Integer is at a Farthing, a Hal 
enny, or three Farthings more than the Value of tt 
ence mentioned, then for thoſe Farthings, take a prope 

Part of the foregoing Quotient found for the Pence, 
add them together, | 
LS Exanji 
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5. ts Examples. 
49 Ells of Canvas, at 44.5 per Ell. 


4] 
44. is x 83 i | 
of 4. * be 5 or 44. 2 
Uf of 2 — 9 | 3 +7 ; 
id pivg I. 4 13 4+ Anfver. 


I 


In this Example I divide by; for the Groats, as being 
the Third of one Shilling, and it quotes 837. then I conſi- 
ler that a Halfpenny is the Eighthof 4. therefore I take 
he Eighth Part of the Groat Line, or 83s. and that pro- 
Juces 10s. and J of a Shiliiag, or -44. 4; then the two 
Lines being added together, makes 937. 4d. T, or 4/. 135. 
4. Z, a: in the Work, a 


Parts of a Pound. "ue 
3 107. is 2] 254 Yards of Cloth, at 105. per Yard, 
0 L127 Arfer. 


Here the Half of 254 is taken, becauſe 105. is the Half 
ff a Pound. oy 
- d. 972 Gallons, at 67. 8d. per Galton. 
2141 — . 1 
1 324 Anſwer. 15 a | 
Here the third Part is taken, becauſe 64. and 8. is the 
hird of a Pound; and the Anſwer is J. 324. 


d. is the Aud thus may any Queſtion propoſed he anſwered, be- 
d 2 1 longing to the ſecoad Table, or Parts of a Pound; that 
5 


b, by dividing the gieen Number by the Denominator 


red, d. ef the Frackion, and the Quotient will a'ways be Pounds; 

that 1, Wind if any Thing remains, it is always fo many Halves, 
or of tie WT hirds, Fourths, or Fifths, Ac. of a Pond, according 
„ wid Bio the Denominator that you divide by. 


If the Pric* be Shillings and Pence, o: Shillings, Pence, 
and Farthings, and no even Part of a Pauad; then multi- 


, a Ha the given Number of the Shillings in the Price, and 
> of derbe even Parts for the Pence, or Pence amd Farthin As, and 
a prope dd the ſeveral Lines together, and they will be Shillings; 
ce, nich Shillings bring into Pouuds as before. 


) 


» Examples. 


= = > - _- = 
— = 
* 2— 2 8 — — _ = _ 
* * 
— — — : 8 ts — 
0 — — — - — 8 
. =. 
1 * - — — - 
— — = * 
K bent 
— . = 
— — — — 2 — 
— 2 2 


Examples, Wy 
R 0 
426 at 4 9 216 at 2 32 
4 2 per Ell 
64. 24 1704 oy 432 
34 *3 | 213 . 
106 Z or 64. of 3d. - 
2 |0)z02|3 6 2 | 0)49 | 55. 
J. 101 3 6 Anfe. J. 24 15 Anfev. 
396 Gallons of Brandy, at 75. gd. jr 
AI Ea 
| | 2772 
64. & of 15. 198 
3d. + of 64. 99 
41003069 


ther, then divide by 12 and 20. 
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1153 9 Age. 


When the Price is 10d. only; annex © to the 
© the given Number (which is multiplying by 10) 
are Pence ; which divide by 12 = 20. 


Examgle ; 42616. of Hops, at 104. per 1b, 
12)4260 


Right df 
and 


210) 3515 


4. 17 15 Anſwer. 
When the Price is 114. ſet down the Quantity twice i 
the Form of Multiplication, and add the two Lines toge 


Example. 


426 . of Copper, at 114. er lb, 
426 | 


— — — 


12) 4686 Pence. 


210 390 6 
4. 19 10 6 Anſuer. 
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7 the Price be 11d. F take Half the uppermoſt Line, &c. 


1 
4. Example. E 25k —_ 

. 32 94216. of Tobacco at 114. J per 1b. | 
Al. | 942 LEE 1 . % j 
| 090 C 
12)10833 | 

210 9% 9 ; 0 


J. 45 2 9 Anfw. 
When the Price is 15. only divide by 20, 


Example. | 
2 | 0)96 | 4/6. of Tobacco, at 129. per Ib. 


J. 48 4 Anſwer. 


When the Price is 2s. it is done at Sight, by doubling the 
Lt Figure towards the Right-hand, and ſetting it apart 
for Shillings; and the Figures towards the left are Pounds, 


| Example. 
596 Gallons of Spirits, at 2s. per Gallon, 


59 12 Anſwer. Here the Double of 6 is 12, and the 
9 are Pounds. 
From this Method of working by 27. a Multitude of 
Examples may be moſt e wrought, vix. 
Elli. N Tard:. 


Right df 
andy 


444 Cambrick 426 at 3s. 6d. per 
| at 5s. 94. ö Yard. 
twice it 1—— — 
nes toge AS at 25. 42 12 at 25. 


(44 8 at 2s. 15.4 25. |21 Gat 17. 
u. Z of 27.22 4 at 15. 6d. 1 1. | 10 13 at 64. 

6d. 1 of * 11 2 at 64. * 
| 34. x of 64%. 5 11 at 34. | 74 11 at 3s 64. 


— — 


Anfuer I. 127 13 at 57. gd. 


— 


The Operation of theſe two Examples is ſo intelligibly 
tought, that there is no need of verbal At W's 
I — 271 a Again 


12 Tur Youxnc Man's Bzer Cour Axiom. 


Again, 54 548 Yards of Broad Cloth, at 127. 6d. jy 


Y 
I. 54 54 16 at 27. = 


& 6 Times 2 15 125. | 

- Gd. is | 328 16 at 127. Note, That 13). 14s. is the 
4of2s.] 13 14 at 64. Hoh Part of 54. 16s. the tus 
Shilling Line. 


J. 342 1 Anſwer. 
Or multiply b 2 125. and take Half of the given Num« 
ber for the 64. thus: 


548 Yards. 
* "BS 
6576 
; 2 274 
2 | 0)685 %% 


- I. 342 10 Auſurr. | 

When the Price is an even Number of Shillings, mul. 
Sply the Numbers of Integers by Half the Price, and 
double the firſt Figure of the Product for Shillings, and 
carry, as is uſual in Multiplication, and the other Fi- 
_ towards the Left will be Pounds. | 


& 7 | 


296 Yards of Cloth, at 105. ter Yard. ' 
7 the Half of ths", 


- 6, 207 i 415 Anſwer. 

Here 7 Times 6 15 42; the Double of 25. is 4s. Ce. 
When the Price i-an-odd Number of Shillings, work for 
the even Number as above; and for the odd Shillings take 

the z of the given Number, and add them together. 


A — Exanblt... | , 


1 Gallons of Citron Water, at 177. * Gallon. 
8 Half of _ 


| * 390 16s. ; | 
(Man 16. ND old 


7 Nin 1) DIG Oc Es #5 nn 


the 
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In this Example I ſay, 8 Times 6 is 48, the Double f 
$ is 16s. and carry 4; then 8 Times 9 43 , and 4 45 6, 

6 and carry 7; and 8 Times 4 is 32, and 7 is 39; then 
the Half of 4 is 2, GS. oH r 6 
I have not here Room to ſpeak of the various and al- 
moſt infinite Methods and Rules of Pra#ice (having ſeveral -—- 
other Subjects and Things to treat on) but ſhalFleave - 
ſome general Rules, which, if heedfully noted, will be of 
great Uſe to-Learners; and are theſe, viz 

When the Price is Parts of a Farthing, or of a Penny, 
and 2,5,7, Cc. then multiply the Integers by the Named. 
tor, and divide by the Denominator, and the Reſult will 
be either Farthings or Pence; which reduce to Pounds, Qt. 

2. When the Price is Pence, and no even Part of a Shil- 
ling; as ſuppoſe 5d. 7d. 8d. or 94. then it may be done 
taking their Parts, as 3d. and 29. is 1 and 4. and 34. 
7d. and 4%. and 44. is 8d, and 6d. and 39. is gd. but it is an 
eaſy and ſure Way to multiply the given Number by 5, 
7, 8, or 9, then the Product is Pence, which reduce to 
Pounds by Reduction. W tee ere 
3. When the Price is Pence, and Parts of a Penny; as 
14, 243, or 643, then work for the Penny by taking the 
Ir; for 24. the 3; and for 6d. the +: Then for the Far- 
thing, take 4 of the Penny Line, and for g, 2, of the 
Two-penny Line; and for 4, take g of the Six- penny Line ; 
then add the Refults together, and the Total will be Shil- 
lings, which reduce to Pounds by dividing by 20. Or by 
the ſure Way of bringing the mixt Number into the lowett 
Denomination ; as 145, into 5 Farthirigs ; 244, into 5 
Halfpence, and 644, into 27 Farthings ; then multiply the 
Integers by 5, and the Product is Farthings; or by 5 Half- 
pence, and the Product will be Halfpence; or by 27 Far- 
things, and the Product will be Farthings ; which, whe« 
ther Farthings, or Pence, reduce to Pounds, Sc. 

4. When the Price is Shillings and Pence; or Shillings, 
Pence, and Farthings ;. multiply the Integers by the Shil- 
lings of the Price, and take Parts of the Pence, or Pence 
and Farthings, Cc. : i 

5. If the Price be Pounds and Shillings, or Pounds, 
Shillings, Pence, and Farthings, multiply by the Shilling 
in the Price, that is, in the Pounds and Shillings, and take 
Puts for the Pence and Farthings. 

7; 55 535, ll 6, When 


— 


vez - 8 Nur Voves Maw's Bus Comraniovw. 
+ 6. When the Number of Iutegers hath a Fraction an. . 
need, or belonging to them, as 3, 4, 4, Cc. then take, Nu 


Sori, of the Price of one of the Integers, and add tha be 
+00 the other Reſults. N | po 


in FARE and TRETT, Oc. 
nf Weight is the Weight of the Gdods in Hundred, 
| "Quarters, aud Pounds, with the Weight of the Hogſhead, Bil ' 
Caſk, Cheſt, Bag, Bale, Qc. that contains the „ 
Fare isallowed to the Buyer for the Weight of the 
Hogſhead, Caſk; : Cheſt; Bag, Bale, (Ge. 
Fre is an Allowante made for Waſte, Duſt, Cc. in 
fſundry Sorts of Goods, as Tobacco, Cotton, Pepper, 
FIpices, Oc. and is always 46. per 104/6. Suttle, and found 
bf dividing the Suttle Pounds by 26, becauſe 4 Times 26 
make . When che Groſs Weight is brought into 
Pounds, and before the Tare is deducted, they are called 
Pounds Greſs; and after the Tare is ſubtracted, the re- 
maining Founds are called Pounds Suttle, which divided 
by 26 (as {aid before) quotes Pounds Trett, &c. 
Fare at fo much per Caſt, Hog ſhead; Bag, Tc. zoin 
The Allowances for Tare are variouſly wrought, as by th 
the following Examples 
In 12 Caſks of Indigo, containing 45 C. 1 gr. 14. WFr«4 
Groſs, 'Tare 3016; per Caſk, how many Pounds Nett? 
7 5 „ 4 \ C. gre lb. 
—— ; 45—1—14 
360 Pounds Tare 45 


- * - 
. - 
I f 5 
i 
" 
6 
- - - 


N44 nb 17 5082: Pounds Groſs. + 
Subtract 360 Pounds Tare. 
„ 1:6 defer, 4722 Pounds Nett. 
In this Example, the 167. Tare of one Caſk are multiplied 
by the Number of Cas, aud the Product is 360 Pound 
Tare; and the Groſs Weight is reduced into Pounds by Pebore 
the Method thewn in Redsction of Weight; and then the Ile li} 
Pounds Tare are deducted from the Pounds Groſs, and the id th 
kemainder is Pounds Nekt, v., 4722, as in the mos 
1 2 Oo nes "i cn 


— 
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When the Tare is at ſo much per Cave. multiply the 
Namber of Hundreds by the Tare, and take Parts for 
the odd Weight, and add it to the Tare found: by Multi- 
plication, and divide it by 112 to bring it into Groſs- 
Weight in order for Subtrackion. 


| Example. | 
mw What is the Nett Wt. of 12 . wt. Groſs, 
14K 2 gre. 2 TRL 
| 14 Tare 
* 6 Ty 8 | - 
Y 24 tn 
— 7 for half C. 
wy 12 ſor 14/6, _ Aa 74—o— 5¹ Nett W. 
A* 112011844010 Cc. | ; 
2 * 


60h or half u C. and $18. _ 


The Tare in the laſt Example is to be found by che fore- 
going Directions, 10 G. 2 gre. $15.5, which ſuberacted as 
n the Work, leaves 74 C. © gre. 5/6; for the Nett Wt. 

But the foregoing r may de ſooner done by 


raffice, thus: ä 
il . . B. 


14/6. geg, 8)84 2 14 Groſs, 
+ Sub. 10 2 * are. 
In this Method the Graf Weight is divided by s, 3, | 
auſe 14/6. is one Eighth of (112/6. and the kth buy is 
educed into the next inferior Name, and ſtill divided by 
„ to the End, and then deducted as above, and the Nett 
eight is the ſame as by the other Way. And ſo rer 
are fer Cur, be be found, if rhe Tare be an even Part of 
121, as 14 is; one Eighth, and 7/6. is the Half of that, 
Sc. that is, if the Tare be at 7. per C. find it for 14/6. as 
fore, and then take the Half of that for 715. per G. Tare, 
he like for 8/6, per C: Tare; take one Seventh for 1616, 
id then en, chat 15 83. Per C. „ 


| 
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8 Of TRETT. | 
What Trett is when allowed, and how found, hath bees 
ſaid already ; now I ſhall give an Example for Explanz 
tion, as follows: - a is 3 
Hought fix Hogſheads of Tobacco, containing Gro; 
and Tare as follows, wiz. | 


N. 9. a qr 4. lb. . T. 

1 qt. 4 1 20 Tare 80 un 

J 100 111 

i 3 6 3 18 102 Parts 

4 7 3 12 1% ab 

5 aii nh ays | 

3 8 110 bie 

Suttle 8 — Fr; 
26)4198(161/6. Trett "48" $--08  6oz on 
26 5 | „ ty 
— 42 ever 
159 4296 Fr, 
156 | bo — | | Fract 
— 6 4800 Pounds Groſs. IS Fo 
:q8 Subtract 602 Pounds Tare. An 
26 | — (fo 88 ao he D 
— Es 4198 Pounds Suttle, tent] 
a Deduct 161 7 Pounds Trett, Ag 
— : le, \ 

4036 4 Pounds Nett. Jume 

— . lug, 


There are ſome few other Rules, ſuch: as Barter, or er 
changing Goods for Goods ; alfo Exchange for Coin, Pro- 
fit, Loſs, Ec. but all of them being done either by the 
Rule of Three, or by the Rules of Practice, it is therefore 
here unneceſſary to enlarge upon them. 


o/ FRACTIONS, Vilgar and Decimal. 


WHAT Fractious are, hath already been hinted inti 
Rule of Divißon, from whence they ariſe ; for the Re 
mainder is a Part of a Dividend remaining undivided; 
as admit 54/. is divided into 12 equal Parte, the Quo: 
eient is 4, and the Remainder 6: So that here 6 remain 
as yet undivided by 12, and is therefore 6 Parts in 12 
or 6 Twelfths, equal to a half; for 6 is the; of 12 
and the Remainders are uſually ſet down in this Form 1 


- 
: 


- 
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been nd when ſo, the Expreſſion is called a Fraction; whoſe 

ann · parts are underſtood 5 theſe Names, vix. | 
56 Numerater. * 

frost W 


12 Denominator. 


80 Number of Parts ſignified by the Fraction; and the Den- 
00 inater ſtands under the Line, and declares the Number of 
22 MWMBParts into which the Integer or whole Number is divided; 
oz Wh: above 54/. is divided into 12 parts, and the Quotient 


ys there are 4 times 12 contained in 54, and 6-remains, 
thich is 6 Twelfths of a Pound, or 10s. as aboveſaid. 
Fractions are thus ſet don and read, wiz, 4, one Fourth; 
, one Half; +, one Third; +, one Fifth; 4, one Sixth; 
„two thirds; 3, two Fourths; z, two Sixths; 3, five 
evenths, Cc. 3 By 
Fractions are either proper or improper: A proper 
fraction hath its Numerator leſs than the Denominator, 
s 5, five Eighths ; 4}, Twenty-four Fifty-ſixths, &c. 
An improper Fraction hath its Numerator greater than 


teenths, Sc. | 
Again, Fractions are either Simple or Compound; Sim- 
ple, when a Part of an Integer or Thing hath but one 
\umerator, and one Denominator ; as 4 of a Pound Ster- 
ing, + of C. Weight, Jof a Tun, 3 of a Gallon,. &c. 


rien one is divided into any Number of Parts, and thoſe 
Farts again ſnbdivided into Parts, Cc. 
Fractions are of two Kinds, wiz. Vulgar and Decimal. 


ce artificially expreſſed, by ſetting down the Numerators, 
baly, the Denominators being underſtood ; and are always 


in ten Unit, with as many Cyphers annexed as there are Places 
he » n the Numerator and therefore may be either 10, or ſome 
0 ower of 10, as 100, 1000, 10,000, or 100,000, c. 

> Cue; 


Decimal Fractions appear as whole Numbers, (and are in 
general ſo wrought) but are diſtinguiſhed from them by 
Point or Comma prefixed thus; „5 is read five Tenths; 
32 taurty-two Hundredths; and, 256 two hundred 56 Thou- 
ndths ; but of Decimal Fractions, and their Uſe, hereafter. 
— Vulgar Fra#ions, is to fit or prepare them for 
ladition, $ traction, &c. 3 : I. To 


* 


mails 
in 12 
of 12; 
orm 7 


aud 


he Denominator; 2, ſeven Thirds; $3, Forty-eight Fif- 


— 


#- 


The Numerator is above the ſhort Line, and ſheweth the- 


ompound is a Fraction of a Fraction, as the 4 of a 4 of 4 
Pound Sterling, which is equal to Half a Crown; or 


gar Fractions are as declared before. Decimal-Fraftions 


"WA % 


Z 
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1. To reduce a mixed Number to an improper Fraftion, 
| 11 PINT: N | 
— Multiply the Integer by the Denominator, and take! 
the Numerator. be | | 


oh, ths cc 


| N ; l Example, PF * 
Reduce 12 Gallons 3 to an umpropet Fraction, thus: 4 
15 * 2E | : 
1 New Numerator. 5 8 V 
ö l 1 mn 
| Anfwer i, or 51 Quarts, | le 
2. To reduce an improper Fractian 10 @ whale or mt Nunk, 
Rule. Divide the Numerator by the Denominator, 
Example. 2 74. 
Reduce the laſt Example to a whole or mixt Number, ui * 
i e | th 
—— 214 — — — 
4 © hg ©; * 
| . 3 Remainder: equal to 3. | 
Here 12 Gallons is the whole Number, + the Fractios 
he ſame with three Quarts. . M TY FEY . 
; pf ; 11 : 4 * 
3. Toreduce Fractions to a common Drnominator. An 
x ; 4 , N 1 , N ö C yor 
Te of | Rule. 2 try 
Multiply the Numerator of each FraQtion into all U 240 
enominators except its qwn, and the Product will be 1 De 
Numerator to that Fraftion;. and then de ſo by U 1, 
next, Cc. Wer e a | is 
| ; | : ky Example. . | f to 
Reduce 3, +, and 4 of any Integer, to a common Den 
minator ; ſay twice,4 is 8, and 6 times 8 is 48, for a ne 
Numerator to 4; then ſay 3 times 3 is 9, and 6 timesg! 
54, for a new Numerator to 4; laſtly, ſay, 5 times 4 
20, and 3 times 20 is 60, the Numerator to 4: Then . , 
find the common Denominator, ſay 3 times 4 is 12, 4 app 
6 times 12 j8 72, the common Denominator; ſo that f eac 


provedag id 


=> 
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3 of a Pound is 13 4 43} 75) 162 (255 or- 25 


| ditto , IS © eee 
+ ditto _ 16 8 80 — 2614 04! 
— 1 18 . d 


2). 51, or 45 © „ Common Denominator. 


Here the ſeveral Namerators are added together, and \ 
oa 


they make 162; which ed over the common, 
minator 72, make the _ improper Fraction „ and its 
Value. is found as before directed, in the Rule for regucing 
an improper Fraction to a «whole or mixt Number; as may be 
ſeen in the fokegoing Page. xt 


4+ To reduce a Fraction into its hows Terms. hb 
2 Rule. | 


If they are even Numbers, take half of the Numerator 
and Denomingtor, as long as you can; and then divide 


them by any digit Number (i. e. 3, 4, 5, 6, Sec.) that 


will leave no Remainder in either. 


: $ = * 


Requee f? into its loweſt Texts fay;" the Half of 56 is 


28, and the + of 84 42; and then the half of 28s 14; aa 
the $ of 42 is 21: So th: F raction 32 is reduced to 357, 


And fince they cannot be halved any longer, for ti 0uga_* 


you can halve 14, yet you cannot 21, without Rema inder; 
try therefore to divide them by ſome other digit Number 


a: you will find, that 7 will divide both Numerator ad! 


Denominator without any Remainder ;, then ſay the 7 81a 
14 twice, and the 7's in 21, three times: So the Fraction 


i reduceg into its loweſt Terms, will be 7; Which is of! | 
the ame Value as $%. The Work is done in this Form. 


1 2 e r 
n >. lb CH 
OT WY OT ON ne oe er 
And the Proof that 4 is of the ſame Value with z will 
appear by multiply 


any Integer by the Numerator of 
— Fraction, and dividing by the Denominator of each 
action. . 4 = . 11-46 * 10 


G4 \ Example 


. #/ 


a 
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—— — 2 
— - ———_ 


— ; ” 2 
— = > - = 
— CC EE IE —— — 
* 


| 
| $8. as £5 Example. 
| Let the Integer be 11. Sterling, or 207. 
_ The FraQtion 3 The Fraction 52 
| . 4 8 5 > | 
| | 20 38 20 
0 
3040 84) 1120013. R; 
13-4. Ye, | | c * ” 
— — | 285 (13% 44. 
| 252 Ty 
4 5 28 
| 12 
ee eee | 
e , 336 5 [ 
2 e l $þ 


Here it is manifeſt, that by working by a Fraction in it 
loweſt Terms, much Time and Figures are ſaved. In one 
Operation, Lo the Integer is multiplied by 2, and the 
Product 40 divided by 3, and there remains 1, or t of a 
Shilling, or a Groat, as in the other Work, _. 

There are other Methods of reducing a Fraction into 


where it can be uſed.” 
5. To reduce a Compound Fractian into a femple one of the 
74 x ame Value, | 2 
Ralr. Multiply the Numerators together for a new 
Numerator, and the Denominators together for a new 
Donominator. | 1 7 
| 128 Example. EY 
Reduce g; of 4 of à of a Pound Sterling into a ſimple 
_ * Fraction. Say twice 3 is 6, and 5 Times 6 is zo, the Nu- 
merator; then three Times 4 is 12, and 6 Times 12 is 72, 


of F of al. „Thus proved, à of, al. 187. 8d. and 1 of 
155. 8d. is 127. 6d. and 3 ef 125: 64. is 87. 4d. the Anſwer, 


the ſame Anſwer, as in the following Work is plain. 
| Eb 20 


its loweſt Terms; but none ſo ready as the foregoing, 


the Denominator: So 32 of a Pound is equivalent to 4 of: 


And multiplying 20s, by zo, and dividing by 72, gives 


16 C. 2 gre. 184 1 6. 18— 


. IJ 
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abe '? fs 141 5 1 1 
9220 7 } Free DAE 
| . 3 — 0 N 1 v4 k S 
. 72)600(8s. 7 i | Ire 1 
576 8 » | SST Av. 


| 24 Remains 86. 4 6545 
12 Multiply. | | 12 1 


72) 28844]. n 
288 1 © 


8 


(o) ; 5 
6. To find the Value of any Fraction, whether of Coin, | 
Weight, or Meaſure. 

Rule. Multiply the Integer by the Numerator, and. di- 
vide by the Denominator; and if any Thing remains, 
multiply it by the Number ot Unite 7 the next gang 
Denomination, 

Ex 

What is 32 of a Pound, or 20s. 7 The Operation of the 
foregoing Example of Proof to the Compound Fraction 3 
of J of 5, anſwers this Queſtion,” and need not be repeated, 


Again, What is 4 of a Tun Weight? 


5 — the Integes. 
5 the Numerator, 


The Denominater 6) 100 


C. 16—4 remains, 
42. 1 C. 
6) 16 
| gre. 2—4 remains. 


| 28 16. 1 gr. 
6) 112 


OW 


Anſwer, 


8 5 
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Here the Integer 20C. is multiplied by the Numerator 9 

and the Product 100 divided by the Denominator 6, and 
the Remainder 4 is multiplied by the Parts 'of the next 
inferior Denomination, G. and the Anſwer i 15.16 C. 2 


Fes. 1844.4, or 3 + of a Pound Weight, as in the Work. 


Aadition of Vulgar Fractiunt. 

I the Fractions to be added have a common Denomina- 
« tor, add the Numerators together for a Numerator, and 
place 1t over the common Denominator. | | 

| Example. | 
Add 3 4, and + x of a Poun Sterling together, Say 2 
and 3 is 5, and 4 Is 9, the Numerator ; which place over; 
the common Denominator, thus 3, and this impro- 
per Fraction 3, is in Value 36, for >, Times #: 59 
(the 5th of a Pound) 1s 36s. for if the Number 9g 
divided by the Denominator . I ſay the * in 28 Sn 
once, and 4 remains, which is 3 of a Pound, or 167. 
But if the Fractions to be added have unequal Deno- 
minators, then they muſt be reduced to a common Denc- 
minator, by the Rule before ſhewn, before Addition can 
be made; and then proceed as above. 
2. When mixed Numbers are to be added, work wich 


the fractional Parts as before, and ny the nil Vas 
lue to the whole Numbers. z 


IN 
Add 250. xx to 13H thus a 


"Hors l and 85 the Numerators, . 43 and © is 1} 
and 2 is 3, and 5 makes 8; and 1 and 2 is 3, and 157 


ſwer is 38. 
Or they may be reduced. to improper Fractions thus: 
254 575 „„ 
_ 3 
„ e * ay CPatadl, 


Here the Numezators are added, and their Total 15 
-, 45235 which divided by 4, the common Denominator, 
eons 38 Poands, the ſame Anſwer as aboye. , 
3. When 
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3. When compound FraQions are to be added to fimple 
ones, reduce the compound Fraction to à fimple one, as + 
before diretted; and then proceed as above: n 
t $331738 635091 © Example. Ti J 1— 7 4 
Add ꝶ and ꝗᷓ to | of; of x Pound; thus orice 2 is 2, and 
twice 41s 8, therefore} is equal to the compound Fraction. 
Then add, ſaying, 2 and 3 is 5, and 2 is , the new Nume- 
rator, and 4 equal in Value to 19s. 64. will be the Anſwer. 
Subtration of Vulgar” Fraftiong. - +; 
IN this Rule the Fractions muſt have'a common Deno- 

minator, or be reduced to one, before Deduction can be 


made. * e MH git 
_" £2,000 f " Example. [4 | Tr - # 
What is the Difference between I add 17 Anſwer 13 
which may be proved by Addition, for 4 and 3 make 3. 
Mete, The Difference between the Numerators is che 
Difference of the Fra&ions. © CS 27 RIS. 
Again from + of a'Pound take r: Here the FraKions 
are to be reduced to a common Derfdminator ;z 36 4s:the 
firſt Numerator, and 20 the ſecond Numerator, their Dif- 
ference is 16; and 48 is the common Denominator: So 
that 33 or 4, in its loweſt Terms, is the Difference between 
3 of a Pound, and r of a Pound. N 
To 1222 a Compound Fractien from a ſimple one. 
Rule, Reduce the compound Frattion to a fimple one, 
and then work as before. | 
3 Example, | * 
From IA take }of 3, ſay twice 8 is 16, and 3 Times 9 is 
27, therefore 37, is equal to a compound Fraction. The 
3: and 32 muſt be reduced to a common Denominator 
thus: 13 Limes 27 is 351, the firſt Numerator; 16 Times 
14 is 224; the ſecond Numerator ; and 14 Times 27 w © 
478 the common Denominator. Then ſubtract 224 the 
ſecond Numerator, from 351 the firſt Numerator, and the 
Remainder is 127, which place over 378, the common 
Denominator, thus 171 4nfwer, © At 
When a femple Frattion is lo be dedudied ' from awwhele Number. © 
Rule, Subtract the Numerator of the Fraction from the 
D:nominator, and place the Remainder over the Denomi- 
rator, and carxy 1 to ſubtract from the whole Number, &c, 
rob e a 
Prom 12/. take thus: Say 5* (the Numerator) from 3 
(the Denominate: J and 3 3; which place * * 


2 


a 
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the Denominator 8, thus $3 7 1 from 12 and there re- 
mains 11. $0 the Anſwer is, J. 11 fl, or J. 11 7 6. 
| Multiplication of V ulgar Fractions. 
* Rule—MULTIPLY the Numerators into one another 
for the Numerator of the Produ ; ; and then do the ſame 
by. 87 Depomiplrori, for” the AT a of the Pro- 


* Art bas 478 Tur? Mirth. 

Multiply 1 of a Pound by 1 of ditto: fay ; Times Fs 
15, the::Numerator ; and 4 Ti imes 6 is 24, the Denomi- 
nator-: 80 the Anſwer-is 22, or in the loweſt Term 3, 

Yeu are to note, That Multiplication in Fractions * 
the Product thou gh in whele Numbers it augments it; 
above J. or 125. 64. is leſs than 3, or 165. 8d. and alſo [ek 
than the other Fraction 4. or 155. The reaſon of which 
I have not here room to inſiſt on; but it is given in my 
Arithmetic, in Multiplication of Pulgar Frafions ; to which 
Book I refer the Reader for that, — ſundry enlargements 
in the ſeveral Rulęs of the Science of Arithmetic. ̃ 


2. To multiply a whole Number by a Fraction. 


" Rule, Multipl £m Integer by the Numerator of the 
Fraction, and place the Product over the Denominator. 


Example. 
Multiply 561. by + ” 
| * 
> -* 
9 Facit. 
| 4 
This i improper F raQion 41 reduced xccordiog to rule, 


makes but 42/. which is leſs than 56: and confirms what 


was before aſſerted, wiz. that N of 5 
leflens the Product, c. 


To multiply a Simple by a Compound Fra#ion. 


Rule, Reduce the Compound F ration to a e one, 


as before taught, and work as above. 


Example. 
| Multiply $ | of a Pound, by 3 of + of a Pound: fay 6 
Times 6 is 36, and 8 Times 12 is 96. So that the Anſwer 
is 25 or +1 in its loweſt Terms; . to 75. 64. 
Diviſec 


ee 0 


e a6 _ cos 


RS 9 —ů 2 © A rw > 


e- 


ule, 
hat 
ONS 


ne, 
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2 Diviſion of Vulgar Fractians. | 

Rule—MULTIPLY the Numerator of the Diviſor into 
the Denominator of the Dividend, and the Product is 
the Denominator of the ec and then multiply the 
Denominator of the Diviſor into the Numerator of the 
Dividend, and the Product will be the Numerator of the 
Quotient. | g | | 
4-25, Mo 

Divide 45 by 3) 738031 Quotient. | 
Here 16, multiplied by 2, gives 32; and 15 by 3, gives 
651 that the Quotient is 34 equal to 44+, as in the 
work. Fe. v9 | 
Again, ſuppoſe 3+ was divided by 3, the Quotient will 
be 43, equal to 1 Integer, or whole thing. And ſo for any 
other Example. | 
Reduction of Decimal Fractions. 

WHAT a Decimal Fraction is, hath been already ſhewn. 
The next ſtep is, how to reduce a Vulgar Fraction into 
a Decimal : which is no more than to annex Cyphers at 
diſcretion. (that is 2, 3, or 4, Sc.) to the Numerator, and 
then divide it by the Denominator. © + - 

. _* Example 1. | 


Reduce 4 of a Pound Sterling to a Decimal. 


9300) . 
ae is, 75 hundredths, equal to 3 qrs. of any 
75 )thing, whether money, weight, meaſure, Wc. 
as being + of 100; and ſo 25 hundredths is, in Decimals, 
the Quarter of any things as being the 4 of a 100; and 
-_ tenths expreſſes the half of any thing, as being the 
1 of 10. 6 2: FEE Ot 
In Reduction of Decimals ſometimes it happens that a 
cypher or cyphers, muſt be plaeed on the left hand of the 
Decimal, to ſupply the defect of the want of places in the 
Quotient of Diviſion. In this caſe always remember, 
that ſo many cyphers as you annex to the Denominator 
of the Vulgar Fraction, ſo many places yoù mult point off 
in the Quotient towards the left hand; but if there be 
not ſo many places to point off, then you mult | upply the 
defect by placing a cypher or cyphers to- the left of the 


Decimal. : | 

| Example. 

Nb gd. or 228 to the Decimal of a Pound Sterling, 
OP brat uogevn) ; | 


- 24) 


—— oy 
— — 
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%% HARPER RTP Ra 
72. lere are but three places in the 
— Quotient, vis. 375; ahd therefore 
180 I cannot point off 4 for the four 
168 . 'eyphers annexed to 9; wherefore 1 
u prefix o to the left of the Quotient 
IP 375, thus, 0375, and then it is 375 
ten thouſand parts of an Integer, 
(0) PE: 


The more cyphers you annex, the | nearer you bring 
your Decimal to the truth: but in moſt caſes, four cy- 
 Phers annexed are ſufficient, But when you are to reduce 


2, 2, or 2 (as above) of an Integer to a Decimal, or any : 


number of ſhillings to a Decimal of a Pound, two. cyphers 
are ſufficient.” One Example more. E750 | 
Reduce 3 farthings to the Decimal of a Pound, that is 
the Vulgar Fractions 8 farthings in a pound. 
96 0)3,0000 | o(,003125. The work being performed 
according to the Diviſion, with two cyphers prefixed, 
quotes ,003125, or by 3125 ten hundred thouſandth parts 
of a pound. By the ſame method, the Vulgar Fractions 
of Weight, Meaſure, c. are reduced to Decimals. 


71 | Example 4. | 

Ho is 12 pounds weight expreſſed in the Decimal of 

1 C. weight Aveirdupois, or 11216? The Vulgar Fraction 
is Pf, and the Decimal, ro71 found as before, thus: 


112) 12, cooo(, 1071 TT. 
112 The Remainder,” 48, is not worth 
— notice, being leſs than the 100000 
80, Cc. part of a Unit, or 1. 


Example 33 f * 
How is 73 days brought to the Decimal of a year? Vul- 
garly thus expreſſed 38553 —. 


155) 730% Loſe 2 tenibs. uu groved, 355 
„ | | 5 77 
rt V 


(0) * KG 3. . 5 1 1 a —— 
Here 363, the days in a year, are divided by 10, twice, 
and the Quotients added together, and they make 73 1 

k 4 , a= 


| 
| 
f 
q 
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7 Val tion of Decimals. 5 


'TO find, the value of a Decimal, Fradtion whether of 


the 
ore corn, weight, meaſure, Se- PI bees 
ur Rule, Multiply: the Decimal given, by the Units con- 
e I tained in the next inferior Denomination, and point off as 
ent many places from the right hand as you have in your Deci- 
75 mal, ſo thoſe figures towards the left of the point are Inte- 
, gers, or whole numbers; and thoſe. on the other fide, to- 

wards the right hand, are parts af 1, or Unity; that is, 

fo many tenths, hundredths, thouſands, or ten thouſandths, 
ng | 7 os 

of one of thoſe, Integers, whether. a pound, a ſhilling, or a 
y- 8 
400 penny, &c,of a Ton, a Hundred, a Quarter, or a Pound 
ay | eight, Wc. And ſo many of any other Integey, of what 
_ quality or kind ſoever. 3 n 
; Examples. - 501.479; 

„476 Parts of a Pound Sterling. 
is 20 Shilling a Pound: 1 7. 
1 nga" 

" 7257 12 Pence one Shilling. 
NG Anſwer 6,240 
76. 95. 6d. 960 4 Farthings 1 Penny. 

Parts, or & | . 

of 14. 960 Parts, or almoſt 4 of a 14 
of WED. My 
on 476 Parts of a Ton Wt. 
20 C. 1 | | 
rth | 9,520 , 
"00 4 qri. 1 C. 

E 
4 Anſwer 28 /6.1gr. of a C. 
ul- C. 2 gre. 2 BB. 240 Parts —— —- . : 
2,240 | W 


In the Example of 7 I multiply the Fraction by 
20, and point off 520 for the three places in the Decimal, 
Cc, and the Anſwer is gs. 6. I nearly. 


In the Example of Weight, I proceed as in that of 
money, (the Fraction being the ſame) but with different 
FT M0; reſpeg 
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reſpect to the inferior denominations, . and the Anſwer is 
9 C. 2 grs. 2 1b. 2; of a Pound wt. 

To find the value of 'a Decimal in money in a briefer 
method, ix. | | N 
Rule, Always account the double of the firſt figure (to 
the left hand) for ſhillings; and if the next to it is 5, reckon 
one ſhilling more; and whatever is above 55 call every one 
ten; and the next figure ſo many ones as it contains; which 
tens and ones call farthings; and for every 24, abate one, 
As admit the laſt example of money, wiz. 120 the double 
of 4 is 8, and there being one 5; in 7, (the next figure) [ 
reckon 15s. more, which makes 98. and there being 2 (in 
the 7) above 5, they are to be accounted two tens, or 20; 
which with the next figure 6 being ſo many ones, making 

26 farthings ; and abating 1 for 24, they give 64. and a t 
farthing more. Wes! ; | 
Addition of Decimals ca 
IS the ſame in practice as in whole numbers; only in ſet- 
ting down, care muſt be taken that the Decimal parts 
ſtand reſpectively under like parts; that is, Primes under 


Primes, Seconds under Seconds, Thirds under 'Thirds, 
Sc. and the Integers ſtand as in whole numbers. 


Example. 


25 232 2 23.22 
So 3 @ 2562 
1 2 82 — 
PAPAL or — * & EE 
246,426 4796 47962 
7 4 54 2 4 2 0 6 4 2 
9 ,0 6 0 7 6 0 O 6 
65 „794 - 20004 7 
142005 9 


437,705 114766 2514982 
Note, There muſt be as many places pointed off, as there art 
in that number which has moſt Decimal places. 


The caſting ap of the foregoing Examples is the ſame 
with Addition of one Denomination, in whole Numbers. 
The total of the firſt (ſuppoſing them pounds ſterling) l 
4371. and ,705 parts. The ſecond is 14, and ,4760 parts. 
And the third is 2/. and 414982 parts wb 
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Subtraction Decimali. | 


THE numbers muſt be placed as before in Addition, 
and then proceed as in Subtraction of numbers of one Dene- 
mination. r 


J. pts. J. pts. J. pts. 
46,51 140, 4762, 3 
95.24 91,7462 0,472 

37.27 48,6738 4701,528 

Multiplication of Decimal. 


HERE the placing the numbers, and the operation is 
the very ſame as in the whole numbers ; remember only 
to point off, towards the right hand, ſo many places for 
Decimals, as you have Decimal places ia both Mu/tip/i- 
card and Multiplier. | 


n+ 


Examples. CA 


(1 (2) (3 
on, 4602 * 0 
2,5 075 26 
1230 23010 16776 
492 32214 3592 
51,0 345-159. 7, 2696 


0 = > ++. + - 


107214. 083 4.25 


5006 16 1,09 
— — — — 
,0004.32 34. 495 23825 

| 083 4250 


„01328 4,6325 


Note, That when there are not a competent number of 
hgures, or places to point off, ſuch defect is ſupplied with 
eyphers to the left hand; as in the 4th and 5th Examples 
according to what was before hinted in reducing a Vulgar 
Fraction to a Decimal, 7 


Divi- 


- 
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Di viſfon of Decimalr 


I the fame in operation as in whole Abe: the 
only difficulty is to know: how many Decimal Places to 
point off, towards the left hand of the Quotient: to which 

end, remember this rule; obferye how many Decimal 
places there are, both in the Diviſor and in the Dividend, 
and find the difference; and whatſoever it is, ſo many 
places muſt be Fointed olf to the right hand of the 


. 
* 


Quotient. 
| Examples. 
| Divide 12,345670 by 67%9)12-245670(1818 
56,78 * g v7.7 
In this Example, the Divi- " 55566 
dend hath three Decimal places 34312 
more than the Diviſor, where- . — 
fore I point off three places to 12547 
the right hand of the (Wotient, | 3 
| wiz. $18; ſo the Quotient is 1 $7580 
Integer, and 5 A. $4312 
9194 $268. 
Divide anon ly ray pon 3 
| 346: 9 
Here the difference between "A 
| the Decimal places in the Diviſor 1000 
and Dividend is three places; as . 
in the foregoing example; there- Te 
fore 813 is pointed off for the De- 1 
eimal Fraction; and the Quotient 123. 
is 3 Integers, and 813 Thos- : p 370 
ſandths of an Integer. Ca 369 
0 


Thus much for FraQions Val ar and Decimal ; ; where 
in J have been as conciſe as ble, and worked with as 
muck plainneſs as I could invent, | 


BOOK: 


the 
8 to 
hick 
ima] 
end, 
"any 


the 


18 


B 7 


K 
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THE next qualification to fit a man for buſineſs, after 
Arithmetic, is the art of Book Keeping; or Merchants Ac- 
«mts, after the Italian manner, by way of Double jo! i 
t is not without good reaſon, that moſt people of buſi- 
neſs and ingenuity are defirous to be maſters of this art ; 
for if we confider the ſatisfact ĩon that naturally ariſeth from 
an aecompt well kept; the pleaſure that accrues to a perſon 
by ſeeing what he gains, by ſuch ſpecies of goods he deals 
in, and his whole profit by a year's trade; and thereby 


alſo, to know the trũe ſtate of is affairs and circumſtances, - - 
ſo that he may, zccording to diſcretion, retrench or en- 


large his expences, &c. as he ſhall think fit. 

The art of Book Keeping, or Merchants Accompts, is talked 
of by many, hut truly underſtood but by very few; for 
every petty School-maſter in any bye corner, will be ſure 
to have Merchants Actompts expreſſed on his ſign, as a prin- 
cipal article of his ability in teaching; though ſtrictiy 
ſpeaking, for want of the practical part, he knows hardly 
any thing of the matter, and is conſequently incapable 
ooo | 


* 


Inſtructions, Notes, Rules, and Directions, for 
the right ordering and keeping Merchants“ 
Accompts, by the excellent order of Charge 
and Diſcharge, commonly called Debtor 
and Creditor. | 1. Bs 

3 of. Rial; in UM. | 
THE books of principal Uſe, are the Mate Roa, (by 

ſome called the Memeria/)' Journal and Ledger. 5 I 

1755 Waſte Books | 


IN this book muft be daily written whatever qccurs in 


the way of trade; buying, ſelling, receiving, deliver- 
ing, bargaining, ſhipping, c. without omifhon of any 
one thing either bought or ſols, borrowed Sr. 
The Waſte Book is ruled with one marginal line, and 
three lines for pounds, ſhillings, and pence, and = 
1%, ay 


— 2 
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day of the month. and year of our Lord, is inſerted in 
the middle of the page. In this book any one may write, 
and on occaſion, any thing may be blotted out, if not well 
entered, or any error be made. | 


" JOURNAL. 


1 : MES 

INTO this Book every article is brought out of the 
Waſte Book, but in other terms, in a better ftile, and 
in a fairer hand, without any alteration of cyphers or 
figures; and every parcel, one after another, are promiſ- 
cuoully ſet without intermiſſion, to make the Book, er 
ſeveral entries of it, of more credit and validity in caſe of 
any Law diſpute, or any other controverſy that may hap- 
pen between Merchant and Merchant. In this Book you 
are to diſlinguiſh the Debtor and Creditor. (or in other 
terms, the Debts and Credits.) And to this book you mult 
have recourſe for the particulars of an account which in 
the Ledger are entered in one line. In this Book alſo, 
the day of the month is uſually placed in the middle of 
the page: it is ruled with double marginal lines, for re- 
ference to the Ledger; and with three lines for J. 5. d. as 
the Waſte Book. | 


8 8 Of the Ledger. = 
FROM the Fourna! or Day Book, all matters or thin 


are poſted into the Ledger, which by the RR 18 
called E/ Libro Grande, as being the biggeſt book, or chief 
of accounts. The left hand fide of this book is called the 
Debtor, and the right the Creditor ſide ; and the Numbers, 
or Folios of each fide muſt be alike, as 45 Debtor, and 
alſo 45 Creditor. The day of the month (in this Book) is 
ſet in a narrow column on the left hand, and the month on 
the left of that : But where I kept books, the number in the 
narrow column referred to the Journal page, and the month 
and day, were placed in the broad column, to the right of 
that; and at the head of each Folio is the name of the 
place of reſidence, and the year of our Lord; :'s thus: 


London, Anno — —— 1798. 


But the Example of theſe ſeveral books hereafter follow: 
ing, will make the foregoing hints of them much more 
egg. The following is a general rule, upon which 


molt of the entries in Bookkeeping depend, viz. 


All 


— 


"OS 


9 


2 


* 


. 


1 


„ 


. ee 


All things Received, or the Receivers, are Debtors to the 


8 


n 


WI - 


Mas Harrington Dr. to hikes; for 246lb. 
— nett, at 6s. 64. ”= * to n in 3 
4 Months - 

Once more, 
Waſte- Book Entry. 


|3ought of William Wilkins, of Norton F algate, 


% 


* 
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Delivered, or the Deliverer. 
Waſte Bool Entry. 


120 Yards of white Sarſenet, at 25. 8 
per Vard, to pay in two Months 


The Journal Entry of t dT 
Wrought Silk, Debtor to Y With am Wilkins, 
J. 13—10 for 120 Yards of white Sarſe- 
net, at 2s. 3d. ger Fore to pay in tw 
Months, = 


In this Example, the W hats Silks are re- 
ceived, and therefore Debtor 10 William Wil- 
kins the Deliwerer. » 


* — — — — 


Again, 
. E "eh 


Sold Henry Harri — "2461b. nett of Indigo, | 
at 6s. 6%. phy 


to pay in 3 Months. 
Fournal Entry | 


Bought of George Goodinch, Sen. vix. 


Cheſb. Chee! er 00 
B e . „85 WI . $025 
Butter, 50 Firkins, qt. neat : 
2800lb. at 3d. per lb. | 35 9 


to pay at 6 Months 8 1 
Journal Entry. 
Sundry Accounts, Cr. to George Gcodinch, 
J. 537—05 - 
Cheſhire Cheeſe, for 430 C. 2 | 
, at 23s. 4d. per C. ] 1 
Butter, for 50 Firkins, n nett 
2800lb. at 34. per Ib. | 35—0 


13/10 


79 


79 


537 


to pay in 05 Months. a EL RE” 


537 


t * 
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ae Book. LY 
old to Jane Fenkins, viz. 
[White Sarſenet 50 Yards | 
at 3s. per Yard = 
indigo 50 Pounds, at Bet 
| per Pound - 131 


Fournal En 8 the 4. 38 

2 Fenkins Debtor © ſandy Accounts, lect. 
Vi. 

To white Sarſenet” for 50' Yards, at 37. 

1 a Yard .- - © L. 7—10 

 8jTo Indigo for 80 o at 

_ 75; per. Ib. ; > «2 Ne 


2 Les — 


From theſe few Examples of . it may be obſerved, 
that an experienced Perſon in Accompts, and a good 
Writer, may keep a Journal without a Wafte- Book, or a 
7 Waſte: Book without a Journal, ſince they both import one E 
arid the ſame Thing, though they differ a little in Words, E 


or expreſſing. 
But however, I ſhall give Methods of Ckeeping SEV Lt 


far as Room will give me. Leaves, 

] 7 (08 98 ) 
121 15 The Wale Baal. 985 
+ 4 i "London, January 17 1798. 


An Invento of all the Money, "Goods, ant. Debts,. belong- 
ing to me A. B. of 27 de via. 


n Tobacco 4726 w. at 2 * 2 A 
rn 77 1 AE. 


In Broadcloth 6 Pieces, at 
501. per Piece - = 
_ {Dowlas 1000 Ells, at- 27. 


44. per Ell, — 92 | 
Canary Wines 9 Pipes, at fo FAD 
3o0l. per Pipe 7 2 


Due to me from Hemy \ ” 


NETS Band, por Bond | 413817, 1 
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(0% 
| - * © Fournal. 
| Inventory, Ce. 
undry Accts. Dr. to frock—q1g8 7 10] 
I WE. | — _—— 
] Trove or eee 
how T7 bn ant HOI. 
1 Broadeloths for 6 Pieces, 8 3 
| at 505. per Piece. 5 
| P 1000 Ells, nk I PR 
\|Canary Wines or 9 ipes 2 
& at 30l. per Pipe, 1 
N Fee 60 — — 


LL . 


413801710 


I ſhall make one Page ferve for Waſte Book and Journal 
Entries, tb fave room, * alſo to have both Methods of 
Entry under Eye, to make them more intelligibly uſeful 
to the Reader, he hereby Being not als to turn over 


Leaf to ſee their Difference of Entry. 
Waſte mera? 


London, J amar he 


wing to Hritam Webb, by LF 


Note of Hand- - 

itto to Roger Ruff, the Balance 
of his Account 
itto to Henry Hern due We 2 162 


% 


of May next — 
L Pirna. 


Stock Dehtor to Sundry Accounts, | + 
mt 128 12" 4 . 1 


re William Webb by Note of 


Hande 80 —— | 


16 12 1 


my 
To Roger Ruff, for the Balance 
of his Account 


' $5To Heury Hern, due the qth of „„ 
May net. e 


4 ” 


16 12 4 


| 
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| * 25 | . Waſte Book. ; 

| " Londen, Feb. 2d. s 

Sold Thema, Townſhend, ix. | 1. 
[246 46. of Virginia Cut To- 2 
* } bacco, at 144. per Ib. $8 | 
460 Ells of Dowlas, at 3s. a 6g — — 
1 ElI ». - - 


n | 
* 


. 


| , a 83] 7— 
r ö 
| Journal. | * 
6 Thomas Townſhend, Debtor to Sundries, 
ö VIZs 
1 To Tobacco, for 246 /b. at} _ | 
1 T . 
44. per / 
2 To Dowlas, for 460 Ells, at 
' 39. per Ell — — 


£2 Waſte Book. © Te 

b Ditto 24th. 
{Bought of Leonard Legg, four Pipes of Ca- | 

nary, at 28/, Pipe + - += = - | 112þ=— 
To pay in 6 Months. „ 
Ditto z4th | 

| Journal. * | | 

'1|Canary Wines, Debtor to Leonard Legg for | | 
— 4 Pipes, at 28 Pounds, fer Pipe 112 — 
e fer 

The ſhort Lines ruled againft the Journal Entries are, or 
may be, termed Poſting Lines, and the Figure on the Top 
of the Lines denotes the Falio of the Ledger where the 
Debtor is entered; and the Figure under the Line ſhews 
the Folio of the Ledger where the Credit is entered; and 
the other ſmaller Figures againſt the ſundry Debtors, or 
ſundry Creditors (whether Goods or Perſons) ſhew allo 
in what Folios of the Ledger they are poſted. 

The Accounts of Perſons and Things are kept in the 
Ledger, on oppames Pages, in which thoſe which in the 
Journal are ſaid to be Debtors are entered on the Leſt- 
hand Page with the Word To; and thoſe, to which they 
ate ſaid to be Creditors, are entered on the Right-hand 
Page, with the word By. | FRY 1 

1 Or 


69 — — 


„ 
8 _ * 


2] To pay in 6 Months. 
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For Inſtance, the laſt Journal Entry ſhould be poſted on 
the Left-hand, or Debtor's Side, of che Account of Ca- 
ary Wines, | . iin: | hy TDs, 


1798 8 i 

tl 24. To Lemard Legg———4 Pipesm-—-112 0 0 
And the ſame ſhould be poſted on the Right-hand, or 
Creditor Side, of the Account of Leonard Legg, thus: 


1798 
5 24. By Canary Wines to pay in 6 Months 112 00. 
There are ſeveral other Books uſed by Merchants be- 
Ades thoſe three before · mentioned] as the Caſo Boot, 
which is ruled as the Ledger, and folio'd, Rkewiſe, where- 
in all Receipts of Money are entered on the Left-hand 
Folio, and Payments on the Right; ſpecifying in every 
Entry the Day of the Month (the Year being ſet on the 
Top) for what, and for whoſe Account the Money was 
received, or paid; and the total Debit or Credit on each 
Side is to be poſted into the Ledger to the Account of 
Caſh therein, in one Line of either Side, viz. to, or by 
ſundry Accounts, as per Caſh-book, Folio, &c. which 1s 
to be done once a Month, or at Diſcretion, and the Parti- 
culars of each Side, Article by:Article, are to be poſted 
into the Ledger to the proper Accounts unto which they 
delong ; with References in the Caſh Book to the ſeveral 
Folios in the Ledger; and carry the Balance over Leaf 
into the Caſh Book, by which you may know at any Time 
what Caſh you have, or ought to have by you. + 
Another Book, is a Book of Charges of Merchandize, 
wherein is to be entered the Cuſtom and petty Charges of 
any Goods ſhipped ; as Porterage, Wharfage,-Warchouſe- 
room, c. which once a Month is transferred into the Caſh- 
book on the Credit Side, making Reference to the Book 
of Charges of Merchandize; and likewiſe the ſame in the 
Debtor Side of the ſame Account in the Ledger for the 
Amount thereof. 1. | * 
The next Book I ſhall name, is the Invoice+book, or 
Book of Factories. In this Book is to be copied all In- 
voices of Goods ſhipped, either for Accompts proper or 
portable; and alſo of Goods received from Abroad, 
which muſt always be entered on the Left Side, leaving 
the. Right Side blank ; and on the Advice of the Diſpo!al 
H N or 
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of Goods ſent abroad, and alſo on the Sale of Goods te. 
ceived from abroad, enter them on the Blank or Mght-fide, 
ſo at firſt View may be ſeen how the Accompt ſtands, &. 

The next is a Bill- book, wherein are entered Bills of Ex. 
change accepted and when they become due; and when 
paid, they ſhould be made ſo in the Margin. 

The next is a Book of Houſhold Expences, for the 
monthly Charge ſpent in Houſekeeping ; likewiſe Appa. 
rel, E ouſe-rent, Servants Wages, and Pocket Expences; 
and this may be monthly ſummed up, and carried to the 
Credit of Caſh. n an ee 
Beſides the above-mentioned, there muſt be a Book to 


copy all Letters ſent Abroad, or beyond the Seas; wherein 


the Name of the Perſon or Perſons to whom the Letter i; 
ſent, muſt be written pretty full, for the readier finding 
the ſame. 5 | 
The next, (and what is very neceſlary) a Receipt-book, 
wherein are given Receipts for Money paid and- expreſſed 
for whoſe Account or Uſe, or for what it is received; to 
which the receiving Perſon muſt ſet his Name for himſelf; 
or ſome other, with the Year and Day of the Month on 
the Top. . | I 
Laftly, A Note, or Memorandum-book, to minute down 
Affairs that occur, for the better Help of Memory; and 
is of great Uſe, where there is a Multiplicity of Buſineſs 
Having given an Account of the ſeveral Books and 
their Uſe, the next Thing neceſſary will be, to give ſome 
few Rules of Aid, to enable the Book-keeper to make pro- 
per Entries; and to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Debtors and 
Creditors, vx. 1 : | 
Firft, For Money received, make Caſh Dr. to the Party 
that paid it (if for, his own Account) and the Party Cr. 
' Secondly, Money paid, make the Receiver Dr. (if for 
is on Account) and Caſh Cr. | 
Thirdly, Goods bought for ready 1 N make the 
Goods Dr. to Cath, and Caſh Cr. by the Goods. 
Fourthly, Goods ſold for ready Money juſt the contrary, 
. e. Caſh Dr. and Goods Cr. 
| Fifibly, Goods bought for Lime; Goods bought are Dr. 
to the Seller of them; and the Seller Cr. by the Goods. 
 Sixthly; Goods ſold for Time, juſt the contrary, i. e. the 
Party that bought. them is Dr. to the Goods, and the 


Goods Cr. by the Party. br? 
Seventhij 
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Seventy, Goods bought, Part for- ready Money, and 
the reſt Time; Firſt, make the Goods Dr. to. the 
Party for the Whole ; Secondly, make. the Party Dr. to 
Caſh for the Money paid him in Part of thoſe Goods,- 

Ei hthly, Goods ſold Part for ready Money, and the ret 
for Time : Firſt, make the Party Dr. to the Goods for the 
Whole. Secondly; Caſh Dr. to the Party received of him 
in Part of thoſe Goods. Or either of theſe two laſt 
Rules may be made Dr, to Sundries; as Goods bought, Dr. 
to the ſelling Man for ſo much as is left . and to 
Caſh for ſo much paid in ready; Money: „And. ſo on the 
contrary for Goods ſold. 

Ninthly, When you pay Money before it is don. and are 
to have Diſcount allowed you, make the Perſon Debtor to 
Caſh for ſo much as you pay him, and to Profit and Loſs 
for the Diſcount; or make he ne Man Dr. to 
Sundries as before. | kak 
Profit and Loo is Dr. 7 
To Caſh for what Money you pay and have, nothin for 
it, as Diſcount of Money you receive before due, + of 4d 
Abatement by Compoſition, Honold Expences, Sc. 


Fer Centra Cr. at 3 % 


By Caſh for all you receiye, and, deliver nothing for it, 
as Diſcount for prompt Payment, any Legacy left you, 
Money received with an Apprentice, and þy the Profit of 
every A Se 58 deal! in, ir in ve. om- 
pany, by Voyages, & wat! 4 ander s 

To balance or hits an Account «oben full æuriten. 


FIRST, if the-Dr. Side be more than the Credit, make 
the old Account Cr, by the- New; and if the contrary, 
make the new Account Dr. to the Old. But if the Dr. 
Side be lefs than the Credit, then make the bld Account 
Dr. to the New, and the new Account Cr. by the Old, for 
ſuch a Reft or Sum as you ſhall find in the Account. 

2. An Account of Company, wherein you have placed 
more received of another than his Stock; then add as much 
on the Nebit Side as you find on the Credit Side; to the End 
that in the new Account, you may have ſo much Debit as 
you put in, and ſo much Credit as you have received. 

3. In Accounts of Merchandize, you mut enter the 


* 


Cain, or Loſs, before you make the old Account Cr, by 


* * on 
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the New, and the New Dr. to the old, for the Remainder 
of the Goods unſold. ' FS | 
' 4+ In the Foreign Accompts, which yeu are to keep with 

double Column for the Dollars, Crowns, or other Foreign | 

oins, as well as their Value in J. s. d. which have been 
received or paid, by Bills of Exchange for Goods ſold by 
Factors or Correſpondents, or bought by them for the 
Accompts before ; here you muſt firſt balance the ſaid in- | 
ward Column of Dollars, Crowns, &c. | 

To remove an Accompt full written to another Folio. 

Sum or add up the Dr. and Cr. Sides, and ſee the Dif. 
ference, which place to its oppoſite: As admit the Cr, 
Side exceeds the Dr. then you are to write the Line in the 
old Accompt to balance on the Dr. Side, to anſwer the | 
Line on the Cr. Side of the New Accompt. . 
How to balance at the Year's End, and thereby to know the 


State of your A Fairs and Circumſtances. t 

YOU muſt make an Accompt of Balance on the next i 

void Leaf or Folio of your Ledger to your other Accompts; a 
but after ſo done, do not venture to draw out the Ac- 

compt of Balance in the ſaid Folio, 'till you have made ly 


it exact on a Sheet of Paper, ruled and titled for that Pur- N 
poſe, becauſe of Miſtakes or Errors that may occur or hap- 
pen in the Courſe of balancing your Ledger; which are 11 


to be rectified, and will cauſe Eraſements or Alterations R 
in that Accompt, which ought to be very fair and exact; th 
and after you have made it to bear in the ſaid Sheet, copy 
fair the ſaid Account of Balance in the Ledger. * 

The Rules for balancing are theſe, wiz. 0 


. Even your Account of Caſh, and bear the Nett Ref 
to balance Dr. | | 

a. Caſt up all your Goods bought, and thoſe ſo!d 
of what Kind ſoever, in each Account of Goods; and ee 
whether all Goods bought, be fold or not; and if any re- 
main unſold, value they as they coſt you, or accord- 
ing to the preſent Market Price, ready Money; and bear 
the Nett Reſt to, balance Dr. 4, . 
3aly. See what your Goods or Wares ſeverally coſt, and 
alſo hew much they were ſold for, and bear the Nett Gain 
or Loſs to the Accompt of Profit, and Loss. | 


4550. Even all the perſonal Accompts with your Drs, 
and your Crs. in dat as they lic, and bear the Nett Ret 
of them ſeverally ig Balance. 
ant Le bs | 
A WL ESE: 545 
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thly. Even your Voyages, your: Factors Accompts, 
K is either Gain or TIX and bear the Nett Gain 
or Loſs to the Accompt of Profit and. Loſy, and the Goods 
anſold to Balance, E F r \ 
6:hly. Even the Accompt of Profit, and LoG, and bear 
the Nett Reſt to Stock or Capital, as an Advance to your 
Stock or Capital, | X 1 | 
7thly. Even your Stock, and bear the Nett Reſt to Ba- 
lance r. 5 18 , rer 5 ER 
Then caſt up the Dr. and Cr. «Sides of your Balance; 
and if they come out both alike, then are your Accompts 
well kept; otherwiſe you muſt find. out, your Error, by 
pricking over your Books again, to fee whether you have 
entered every Dr. and Cr. in the Ledger as you ought, 


Note, By prickin over the Book is meant, an examining 
every Ariich 4 the Journal, againſt the Ledger, and marking 
it thus, : or thus + 7 and upon the ſecoud Examination thus | ; 
aud upon a third Examination thus; or any ather Mart. 

Note alſo, In all Accompts of Goods, you muſt keep a Co. 
honn in the Middle of the Leaf, of each Side, fir Number, 
Weight, or Meaſure. * n e Lon 

Though all that hath been (aid in relation to Book keep- 
ing, and the ſeveral Rules.thereunto belonging, may ſeem 
a little abſtruſe to the altogether ABEL 4 AC yet 
there is no ſach mighty Difheulty to inſtruct them as they 
may imagine: For theſe following Hints. may render 
what hath been already ſaid intelligible tg an ordinary 
er. -: | wen en 99s 45 1. 

1. Stick clôſe to the Text, or genetal Rules befdbre-⸗ 

mentioned, viz. That all Things received, 'or, the Re- 
ceiver, are Debtor to all Things delivered, or the De- 
lirerer; for this Rule holds good in all Caſe st 

2d. When the Dr. (whether Perſon or Goods) is known, 
the Cr. is eaſily underſtood without megtt̃ouing it: for 
if Abe Dr. to B. then B. is Cr. by A for what Bum ſo- 
ever it be: Alſo, if Goods be Dr. to C. then G. is Ur. by 
thole goods for the Sum they amount to.. Thi 
I mention, becauſe that moſt Authors (if not all) that I 


great many Words, which I think (begging their P ardon 


if err) might be ſaved, in declaring the Creditor, as 
| RA i 6 alas) 
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well as ſhewing'the Debtor, when it may be underſtood, 
r +55 439; 37.7"; 12 7 | 
4dly. This Art of Vallan Book-keeping, is called Book- 
keeping by Double Entry, becauſe there muſt be two Entries; 
the firſt being a charging of a Perſon, Money, or Goods, 
and the ſecond a diſcharging of a Perſon, Money, or Goods, 
qttly. ftritly note, That if the firſt Entry be on the Dr. » 
dr Left- hand Side of your Ledger, the next or ſecond Entry B 
muſt always be made on the Right or Credit Side of your 
Ledger; tor when one Perfon or Thing is charged, then 
always another Perſon or Thing is diſeharged for the ſaid ol 
Sum, let it be what it WII. 5 
And ſo it is in balancing or evening an Accompt, and it; 
carrying it to another Folio; for if the old Accompt be 
evened by the Balance on the Credit Side, then the new 
Actampt muſt he debited or charged on the Debit-ſide for 
the Sum that balanced the old Accompt. th 
Much more might be {aid on this 4rt of Book-heeping, if 0! 
I had Room; bat, I have plainly ſpoken to the principal & 
Fundamentals thereof, which I hope Var de Talicient for 
the Inſtruct ion and Improvement of any intelligent Reader, | 
The next Matter I ſhall go upon is, to ſhew, or give Ex- of 
amples of various Kinds of Receipts, and Promiſſory Notes; on 
alſo Bills of Parcels in different Trades : likewiſe Bills of ani 
Book-debts, Bills of Exchange, with remarks on them; 
and ſome ather Precedents of Writings in Trade and Mer- 


cantile Affairs. 3 1 of 
1 firſt of Receipts of different Forms. © g 
RECEIVED, September 23, 1798, of Mr.) I. . 4. for 
Anthony Archer, the Sum of Six Pounds 5 „ 6 
Nine Shillings ; I. ſay received for my IM 
Maſter Bryan: Barry, r ] 
£12 3 * (5015: #20 aleb Catchmoney. _s of 
11 : Londouz "September 231 17998. Th 
Received of Mr. Kentrick Keeptouch, Ten 6 dh. 
Pbunds Eloven'Shillings and Sixpence in ( *? of. 
Full Payment, per m | 72 
Lare len dos a en or ey ο + . 
- "Nate," The Sum recti uad muſt always be expreſſed in Ward! ver] 
at lengig and hit in Figures, in the body of the Recvif Exp 
but it may, and agb, to be, expreſſed in Figures behind a Ten 


vruce (as in the iwo foregoing Examples) or elſe between 


b 


— 
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moo lines on the left-hand of the Name at the bottom of the Re- 
wipt (as is ſbewn in the Promiſſory Notes in p. 153) as-well 
a; in the body, the Receipt. For Stamps on Receipts, &c. 
&c, See page 31. E 4 
When a Receipt is given in a Book, there is no occaſion 
to mentiom the Man's Name of whom you receive the Mo- 
ney, becauſe that is implied, he being the Owner of the 
Book. ta 
A Receipt it part of Goods fold. 
Receiyed the 24th of September, 1798, . * 
of Mr. Timothy Truklittle, Fifty Pounds 
in part of Indigo, ſold kim the 22d In- ( 9% 2 © 
ſtant, per me 
| Lawrence Lovemoney. 
A Recajpt given in'a Receipt Book.” 
Received the 26th of September, 1798, 
tie Sum of Forty-five Pounds, by the { 2 
Order, and for the Account of George ( 5 8 
Greedy, Eſq. per 55 365 & 
| Timethy Trufty. 
Received the 27th, of September, 1798, ) 
of Mr. Daniel Davenport and Company 
one hundred Pounds, on Account of Self 


and Partner, per | 
Es James Fenks, 
Received the 28th of September, 1798, 
of Mr. Peter Punctual, Fifty-five Pounds 


Sixteen Shillings and Nine-pence in Part > 55 16 9 
for Tobacco ſold him the 24th of Au 


gf laſt, fer 


10 ©& @& 


| | Fabian Funk. 
Received the 29th of September, 1798, 
of the Honourable Zaft India Company, . | 
Three Hundred and Fifteen Pounds Ten > 315 to © 
dlullings, per Order, and for the Account 


of Peter Pepper, per es 8 . 
3 . ofepben Storaæ. 


Received October zd, 1798, of the Go- 
vernor and Company of the Bank off. +. 
Exgland One thou war's fix hundred Pouhds ( 10 9 
Ten Shillings, for Self and Company, per | | 
| | Leonard Longpurſe, 
H 4 
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Received the 5th of October, 1798, of 
the Worſhipful Company of - Grecers, 


full Payment for my Father Peter Plumbe, 
per me 


Peter Plumbe, junior. 


Received the 6th of October, 1798, of 
Richard Clarke, Eſq. Chamberlain of 
Londin, the Sum of Sixty Pounds, for @& Oo © 
the Uſe of the Worſhipful Company of 


- einers, per 
7 Caleb C areful, 


4 Rent Gatherer's Bill. v % 
Received the 24th of OgZcber, 1798, 
of Mr. Aaron Arable, in Money, Eighteen. 8 
Pounds, and allowed him for Land Tax 
Five Pounds, and for Repairs Two 
Pounds, in all Twenty-five Pounds, in 
full for half a Year's Rent due at M.- 
chaelmas laſt; I ſay received for the Uſe 
of Lawrence Letland, Eſqʒ by Virtue of 
his Letter of Attorney, fer 
Robert Rentroll. 


Received of Mr. T:ima!ky Tenant, this 
25th-Day of October, 1798, Six Pounds | 
for a Quarter's Rent due at Micbael- 6 @ 0 
mas. laſt, for my Maſter Lancelot Ter- 


farm, per 
Francis Faithful. 


Received Auguſt 24, 1798, of Mr. 

Breok Biſhop, T wenty-nine Pounds Six f 

Shillings, in Part of a Bill of Sixty > 2g 6 „ 
Pounds due, the 34 of Xber next, to Mr, 

Samuel Shuffle, per 


i SL 


Francis Fidcll. 

A Receipt on the Back of a Bill LA Exchange. 
September 30, 1798, received the full) £ 
Contents of the within mentioned, be- > 500 Pc. of 8 

ing 5p0 Pieces of Eight, per | ; 
Nathan Needy. 4 
| Pro- 


Forty- nine Pounds Fifteen Shillings, in 49 15 9 


Pro- 


— | ; f . it | 1. AMengbag. - 
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Promifſory Notes. 
[ Promiſe to pay to Mr. Timothy Teazer, or Order, Sixty 
Pounds, on the 26th of this Inſtant. September. Witneis 


my — this l September, 1798. 
1 60 0 0 „„ „„ 


— * 


| Oatber 18th; 1798. 


I Promiſe to pay to the Honorable the Directors of the 
South Sea Company, or Bearer, on Demand, Four Hun- 
dred Fifty Bengt; for wp Mey, when Jones. as 


4 on Jenes. 


J. 450 


| 25th Oaeber, 1798. 
I Pronitiſe” to pay to the Governor and Company of 


the Bank of England, of FO, on Demand, Two Thou- 
ſand Pounds. KOI 


dme Needuithing: 


\ 


J. 2000 N 
ö erg, . O-Zober 24th, 1798. 
1 Pronjiſe 4 to bay to o Miles Man, and Company, or Bearer, 
on Demand, Seven Hundred- E Fifty-ſix Pounds Ten-Shil- 
lings and 1 for ry Mater, Robert Regular. | 
— — > Mark Martin. 
cf > 8 rn 
4 991 17 


n s 25th, 1798. 
Promiſe to pay to the. Honourible Eaft India Company, 

or Bearer, upon Demand, Five Hundred Pounds, ſor 

terry Hudſon. ' 


J. 500 


SG ober 26h, 1798. 

! Promiſe to pay to Mr. Chriftopher Caſb, or Order, three. 

Months after Date, Five Pounds, for value received. Wit- 
neſs m my Hand this 26th Day of Ogeber, 1798. 

- Rebert Ruck. 


Hs 


Fo 


* 
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A Note given by: Two. | 5 

WE, or either of us, promiſe to pay to Mr. Matthery 5 

Miftru/t, or his Order, Six Pounds Sterling, on Demand, 
for Value received. Witneſs our Hands this 27th of 

September, 1798. | | 


Nathan Needy. 
„ | Samuel Surety, 5 
Witneſs Nicholas Notice. we 7 ol 7 
| 12M Bill of Del. 
Memorandum. That I Villiam Want, of Londen, Weaver, 
do owe, and am indebted unto- Mr. Timothy Truft, of 1 
Weſtminſter, Watch-maker, the Sum of Twenty-five ; 
Pounds Six Shillings of lawful Money of Great Britain; 
which Sum. 1 promiſe to pay to the ſaid Timothy Truft, his 
Executors, Adminiſtrators, or Aſſigns, on or before the 
= «oth Day of December, next enſuing. Witneſs my Hand 
this 22d Day of Ogober, 1798. William Want. 
NY Witneſs Titus Teſts, ts. tt 
Bill f Parcels.. if 
It is uſual, when Goods are ſold, for the Seller to de- 37 
liver to, the Buyer, with the Goods, a Bill of Parcels, 
which is a Note of their Contents and Prices, with a Total $; 
of their Value caſt up, Cc. Theſe Bills ought to be hand- I 
ſomely written,,, and in a methodical Order, according to | 


the beſt, and cuſtomary Way of each particular Trade. 
I ſhall therefore ſhew the Form of Bills of Parcels in 
{ome Trades and Profeſſions, with the ſhorteſt. Methods of be 


caſting up the ſeveral Articles in each Bill. 
4 Mercer Bill. * 

- London, September 26, 1798. ce 

Bought, of, Abel Atlas, and Ben. Burdett, vix. 

12 Yds. 2 of rich flowered, Sattin, at 12s. 6d. per Vd. by 


'8 Yds. of ſprigged Tabby, at 6s. 34. fer Yd. 
5 Yds. 2 of Farringdon, at 6s. 8d. fer. Yd. 

6 Yds. of Mohair, at 4. 26, per vi 

17 Yds. Z of Luteſtring, at: 35. 4d. per Vd. 


| 22550 1.16 7 4% 
Sometimes the Money is p.id preſently, then the Receipt 
v wage as follows: . 


Re- 


* © 

"A . 
- — 
9 0 
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Received the 26th of September, 1798, Sixteen Pounds 
Seven Shillings and Eight-pence halfpenny, in full of this 

Bill, for my Maſter Abel Atlas, and Company, per me 


| Francis Fairſpoten. 
A Hollen Draper Bill. 
Tandon, September 24th, 1793. 297 
Bought of Benjamin Broadcloth, 22d of September, 1798, viz _ 
7 Yds. of fine Spaniſh Black at - 18 4 fer Y1. 
5 Yds. Z of ditto, alt 12 4 ditto 
6 Yds. 4 of fine mixed Cloth, at 15 4 ditto 
16 Yds. 4 of Frieze, alt 3 6 ditto 
4 Yds, of Drab-de-berry, at - 13 $5 ditto 


5 Yds. 3 of ſuperfine Span;þ Cloth, 18 10 ditto. , 
A Linen Draper*s Bill. 
September 26th, 1793. 
Bought of Marmaduke Muſlin, viz. 
16 Ells of Dowlas, at 17. 4. per Ell. 
14 Ells of Lockram, at 15. 3d. ger Ell. 
32 Ells of Holland, at 38. 5d. per Ell. 
Piece of Cambric, at 157. 
85 Yds. T of Diaper, at 17. 10d. per Yd. 
19 Yds 4 of Damaſk, at 4s. 3d. per Vd. 
2 Pieces of Muſlin, at 187. 104. per Piece. 


The ſeveral Articles of theſe Bills are purpoſely omitted 
being caſt up, for the Exerciſe of the Reader in the Rule: 
of Practice, or in thoſe of Multiplication-of Money, before 
ſhewn ; which indeed is the beſt Method of all, for the 
ready caſting up the Articles contained. in any Bill of Par- 
cels whatſoever. Ts | | 

We'lF take the laſt Article of the Woollen.Draper's Bill, 
viz, 5. Yds. 4, Sc. at 187. 104. per Yard.. | 


57 18 10 
— | ; 7 
#4: 26-8, — 
16 5+ 8 8) 134 10 
Facit l. 5 10 7 1 
In this Example the Price is multiplied by the Quantity, 4 
dix. 5 Yards 2, according to the Rules delivered in Multi- 
R : H 6 | pli Cation 
e- a 
* 4 -- 242 


: 
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lication of Money; and the Product by 5 is JI. 4—14—2: 
Then for the 4 of a Yard, I multiply the Price of the Inte- 
ger, viz. 18s. Iod. by the Numerator of the Fraction, vix. 
7, and divide by the Denominator 8, and the Quotient 
1s 16s. 54. 4, agreeable with the 27 27740 to in the 
Doctrine of Fractions.— Which 16s. dded to the 
Product of 187. 104. multiplied by 5, 12 J. ood 
as in the Operation above. 


Fa RENE s Bill. 


Bought of Robert Raiſfin, and Peter Plumb, October the 

4th, 1798, VIS. | | 

CowP  -E'+ 6 

17—2—17 at 1 10 6 per C. 
6—1—19 at 1 14 5 
4—0—12at 4 19 4 
1—0—15 at 2 16 4 
H 


Sugar 2 Hhd. qt. 

Raiſins 3 Barrels 

Tobacco 1 Hhd. 
Rice 1 Barrel 


Pepper 1 Bag 
Brimſtone = 


1—3—19at3 12 
2—1—19 at 1 19 


r 
1 * 


7 Ho rs Bill. 


| Bought of Silvefter ee. Octeber 5, 1798, vir. 
5 Pair of Womens mixt Worſted Hoſe, at 5s. 74. 
3 Pair of Womens Silk Hoſe, at = .9% 46. 


22 Pair of Mens Woollen ditto, alt — 3s. 24. 
8 Pair of Womens ditto, at - ». - 38 M6 
21 Yds. of Flannel, alt „ 36 6 
acknir of Threed Hoſe at. - .; .- 6-0 


4 F 8 s Bill. 


— 2 0 


ht of 1 Ling, 6th- of October, 1798. 
2 C. pe —— 9 at - J. 7 10 G per C. 
12 of Ling, at - 2 Qi © 
1 C. 2 of Stock Fiſh, alt — "> I 
1 BarreLof: Red Herrings - 8.19.9 
95: Dried Salmon, at 3 6 
Note, Of Haberdine or Ling, 124 is a Hundred; , 
Stockfifh and Herrings, 120 te the Hundred, 1200 to a T our 


ſand, and 12 . 10 a Loft. F 
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ä A Leatherſellers Bill. Ts 

Bought of Henry Hide, the 17th of October, 1798, vx. 
4 


Fo 


15 Large oil'd Lamb Skins, at Tonk 3 2 per Skin. 


13 Kipp of Goat Skins, alt 2 
107 Allum'd Sheep Skins, alt - 1 3 
19, Calf Skins, ar 3 4 3 
85 Oibd Buck Skins, at 3 
10 Ruſſia Hides, alt — 12 9 
bo Dicker of Hides, at 2 


Note, 50 Goat Shins make a Kipp; and other Skins are 
Five Score to the Hundred. A Dicker is 10 Hides or ny 3 
and 20 Dickers a Laſt. - 


Ann 
Bought of Andrew Antimony, October the 7th, 1798, wiz. 


„ he 
g Hard Metal Diſhes, wt. 42 at 144. Lid X , 2 9.0 
1 Dozen of ditto Plates + - - 0 7-0 
1 Chamber-pot of ditto 23554 
1 Standiſh of ditto - ww TO IIS 
2 Tankards of ditto F -." 0 5:20 
8 Beſt Spoons . - ah © 6-8 
13 Hard Metal Porringers > a... 6-40 9.0 
1 Salt of ditto . - |S, LS 
1 Set of Caſtors - -. +. -..-" | 00.8 
| 4.19 2 
Bills on Book Debts. _ 
A Waollen Draper's Bill. 
Mr. Francis Frieze, Dr. | 
1798 | | & 
April 20 | To 16 Yds. & of Black Cloth, 
3 Wi 18 3per Yd. 
ditto 24 | To 4 Yds. jof Drap-de-berry,. j 
at 15 
May 4 To 35 Yds. of mixt Grey Cloth, 
at 10 5 
17 | Tog Yds. of fine ditto, 1 
June 42 | To 12 TM a of fine Broad 
Cloth, - 197 


* 
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If the Gentleman pays the whole Bill, then make the 
Receipt thus 

Received the igth of Oatober,. 1798, of Mr. 
Francis Frieze, the Sum of Fifty-four Pounds, ( IJ. 
in full for this Bill, and of all Accounts, for $+.. 
my 3 David Draper. 


Per Michael Meaſurewoll.. - 
| 5 4 Mercer s Bill. g i 
17988 J Madam Dinab 3 Pr. to 10 Brocade 7 
1 viz. 
| hn is ©, $: of f 
March 16 | To 162 of LG Sartin, at 14 9 fer Yd. 7 


April 14 | To 14 of Venetian Silk, at 11 


F 5 
May 16 To 144 of flowered Damaſk, at 9 7 
June 7 Ka 5 & of Genoa Velvet, at 21 6: 
ditto 25 | To.3 of Luſtring, alt ' 4 7 7 
If Part of the Bill is paid, write thus: di 
— Received of Madam Dinah. Dilatory, : d 
Twelve Pounds, Ten Shilling, in Part H J. s. 4. 76 
of * for my Maſter, Bryan Brocade; (12 10 © $4 
7 | per Henry Hunter. PEE 
| 4 Corn Chandler's Bill. 7 2C 
1798 "It Robert Racer, Dr. to _ led. 
; 17 
April 24 5 Quarters of Oats, at I : er Buſhel: 
May 16 To : Buſhels of Beans, at 4 10 M 
Fune 19 | To 7 Buſhels of Bran, at 1 10 di 
| To 19 Buſhels of Oats, at 1 11 4 
| ditto 25 | To 16 Buſhels of Beans, at 3 11 d; 
4 | — 
Ti 


A Tebac ea 


—— — 
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—_— 8 


= 

A Tobacconift®s Bill. I 

Mr. Francis Funk, Dr. to Richard Raiſechud, 
via. 

To 1 Hhd. of Tobacco, qt. nett, 

. at 


5 
To.1 Box, qt. 75 + Ul. nett, at—11; 


mY 


To 5 Bags of old Spaniſh, qt. nett, 
67116. at - 3 
Te 4 Hkd. + of 334 Groſs, Tate. 42. 
nett 2 — — 52 
| To 2 Ro Bor Tobacco, qt. 9816. at 94 
| J Stationer's Bill. 
Mr. Siſera Scribbler, Dr. to Phineas Feolfeap, 
"F vis 
| * a * 4. . 4. 15 
o 57 of Demy Paper, at 20 9 per R. 
To 195 of 2d Foolſcap, at 16 3 
To 375 of 2d Demy, at 19 2 
To 95 French Royal, at 32 6 


1798 
May 1 
ditto 25 
fe 4 
July 12 
7b— 7 
1798 | 
Jy 12 
dieto 4 
Aug. 2: 
— 2 
$her 26 


To 26 Rolls of Parchment, at 45 11 


Note, A Roll of Parchment is 60 Skins; a Ream of * | 
20 Quires; and à Bale of Paper 10 Ream. 


1798 


March 27 
ditto 30 
April 1 
ditto 9 
May 20 
June 24 


__ # Bricklayer's Bill: 
Mr. Martin Maſuage, Dr. to Peter Pantile, 


viz. 

To 25 Thouſand Bricks, at 16s. fer M. 

Fd 11 Thouſand Plain Tiles, at 20s. 6d. per M. 
To 28 C. of Lime at. 12s. per C. | 

To.20 Loads of Sand, at 3s. 64. Load. 

To 140 Ridge of Tiles, at 85. 69. per C. 
To go Days of Work myſelf, at 3s. fen Day. 
To go Days my Man, at 25. 6d. 

To go Days another Bricklayer, at 24. 64. 


To go Days for z Labourers at 20d. a Day each. 


Note, 1000 plain Tiles is a Load; and 25 Bags or Biſbels 

Lime 1 C. Brick muſt be ꝙ Inches long, = 4 Inches i 
read. Bricks are of three Sorts, Place Bricks, Red an 
Grey Stock Bricks. 

Here it will be convenient to-give a General Rule for the- 
ng up any Thing to be ſold by the Thouſand; as Bricks, 


Tiles, 


ro; per lb. © 
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Skins, Billets, Ge. 


* * * 


Tiles, Clinkards, or Flanders paving Bricks, and ſeveral 
other Things mentioned in the Book of Rates, vix. Barrel 
Hoops, Gooſe Quills, Oranges and Lemons, Squirrel 


"And the eafy Rule is this, vx. 

Multiply the given Number by the Shillings in the 
Price, (if the Price be at ſo many Shillings per M). and 
always cut off three Figures: or places towards the Right - 
hand; andthe Figures towards the Left-hand are Shillings, 
which divide by 20, to bring them into Pounds; and 
thoſe Figures ſeparated Feeds | the Right-hand, multiply 
by 12, the next inferior Denomination, and ſtill cut off 
or ſeparate three Places towards the Right-hand, and the 
Figures toward the Left are Pence; and the three laſt Fi- 
gures cut off, multiply by 4; and ftill ſeparate three 


Places towards the Right-hand, and the Figures towards 


the Left-handare Farthings——And if the Price be Shil- 
lings and Pence, or Shillings, Pence and Farthings per 


Thouſand, then multiply by the Shillings as before, and 


take Parts for the Pence and Farthings, as in the Rule cf 


Practice; add theſe together, and proceed as above directed. 


— 


Example 1. 
24650 Bricks at 17s. per Thouſand. 
17 | 


172550 
24650 
419 | 650 Anfeer 4195. © fd. or 208. 192. o. 
12 | 


o 600 
4 


0 


Fxanfl 
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| Example 2. 


\ WU «@— 261 1 Plain Tiles at 16s. 60. fer Thouſand, 
{ PE : 
1567944} 
201324 | N 
130662 | ran 
enn een, 
” Wc rs ($45 For 215“/. 117. 104. ee 
55 12 N 8 
d 
y lo | 152 
ff 4 
' 508. 1 
e When Things are ſold by the Hundred, as Durch and 
Is Ergliß Pantiles, then follow this Rule, wiz. 
l Maltiply the given Qgantity by the -Shillings in the 
er Price, and take Parts for the Pence and Farthings (if any 
d Y as before; then from the Right-hand of the Sum cut 
* two Places, and proceed as in the laſt Rule. 15 


7726 Pantiles, at 75. fer OO. 


120 | 82 WET . 
12 2»fwer 1207. 94. 4 or Gl. or. gd4 and. 
9 84 1 of a Farthing. 

LY 


31 36. 


fie Example. 
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| Example. - 8 
2964 Stock Bricks, at 25. 64. per 8 
2 1 


5928 
1482 


f 74| 4: 55 a6 74% 1d: of; f or 3. 147. 14. H.. 
14 20 
4 


—80. | 


Of Bills of Exchange. {2-4 os 


- BILLS- of Exchange are either Inland, or Foreign. 
The Inland Bills are drawn. by one Trader in one City 
or Town, upon another of another City or Town, in the 


ſame Kingdom; as London upon Briſbal, or Exeter upon 


London, Qc. and theſe chiefly concern our Shop-keepers, 

and wholeſale Traders, either of Town or Country ; and 

the Foreign more immediately concern the Merghants. 
Bills of Exchange, if handfomely drawn, muſt be writ- 


ten in a fair Hand, on a long Picce of Paper, about three 


Inches broad, and written in Form after the following Pre- 
cedents. 5 ke 


A Bill payable at Sight. 
| London, 5th October, 1798. 


AT Sight hereof, pay to Mr. Gregory Grezdy, or his 
Order, the Sum of Fifty Pounds, for Value received 
of. Chriſt:pher Caſh ; and place it to Account, as fer Ad- 


vice from 


To Mr. Peter Punctual, Your humble Servant, 
Grocer, in High-ſtreet, 5 
Briſtol. E Daniel Drawbill. 


- Note, A Bill at Sight is payable three Days after the 
Acceptor ſeeth it. 5 


Exon, 


1s 
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MITES Exon, Mo. 1798. 

SEVEN Days after Sight hereof, pay to Mr. Nathan 
Needy, or his Order, twenty-four Pounds, ten Shilhngs, 
for the Value received here of Mr. Timothy Transfer, and 
place it to Account, as per Advice from 
Je Mr. Simon Certain, Your Friend and Servant, 

Haberdaſber, in Milk Michael Moneyman. 

Street, London. 2 N 

If Mr. Needy ſends his Servant, Andrew Benſon, to re- 
ceive the Money, after he has written his Name on the 
Back of the Bill, (which is his Order) the Servant muſt 
vrite a Receipt to his Maſter's Name, thus: 

RECEIVED, November 16, 1798, he full Contents of 
th within-mentioned Bill, being txventy-four Pounds, Ten 
Shillings. , 

Witneſs, . 5 Nathan Needy. 
Andrew Jrnſim. ; AO ena, ESI 


4 Foreign Bill of Exchanges | 


| London, 6th October, 1798, for 460 Crowns, at 
564. 3 Sterling per Crown. 


AT Uſance pay this my firſt Bill of Exchange, (my ſe- 
cond or third not being paid) unto Mr. Henry Vernon, 
or Order, Four Hundred and Sixty Crowns, at 56d. F. 
fer Crown, for the Value received of Mr. Samuel Fompſon, - 
and paſs"it to Acedunt, as per Advice from, Sir, 

7 Mr. Will. Walker, Pour humble Servant, 
Merchant in Parise. FE Ebenezer Reynolds. 


| Another. : 


Linden, 17th Oaeber, 1798, for 480 Dollars, at 
554. U per Dollar. 7.6 | 
AT three Uſance pay this my firſt Bill of Exchange 
unto Mr. William Wealthy, or Order, Four Hundred and 
Eighty Dollars, at 55. 4 Sterling, per Dollar, for the 
Value received of himſelf, and place it to Account, as 
fer Advice from | 6 


To Mr. Daniel and Your humble Servant, 
David 'Bernardifſton, Mark Mercators 
Merchants in Aleppo. n 


Note, 
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Note, Uſance between England and France, or Hilland, 
is one Calendar Month; between England. and Spain, or 
| Portugal, two Months; between England and FX three 
Months, Se. | | | 


Once more. 
Briſtol, 8th October, 1798, for 600, Pieces of Eight, 
5 3d. per Piece. Ry 
AT double Uſance pay this my firſt Bill of Exchange 
unto Mr. Laurence de Luz, or his Order, Six Hundred 
Pieces of Eight Mexico, at 5 3. | Sterling per Piece of 
Eight, for Value received of Gomes Henriques, and paſs it 
to-Account, as per. Advice from your's, 
To Mr. Simon Surepay, | William Henry Hern, 
Merchant in Leghorn. | | 


Notes on Bills of Exchange. 


1. THE Acceptor of any Bill is become abſolute» Debtor tt 
the Perſon to whom the Bill is payable for the Contents theref. 
2. The Perſon to whom the Bill is payable muſt demand the 
Money the very Day it becomes due, and if the Acceptor dic: 
before it becomes due, it muſt be demanded of the Executor « 
Adminiftrator. © N £ 
3. The Drawer of any Bill muſt always give his Corrif 
Fon dent a Letter of Advice, that he hath drawn. ſuch a Bill 
on him fir. ſuch a Sum, & . 3400 1 | 
4. None may pay a Bill without ſuch Letter of Advice. 
5. In England a Bill is due the third Day after the Expi- 
ration of the Time mentioned in the Bull. 


Of Indorſing. 
IT frequently happens, that between the Acceptance of 
a Bill and the Timę of Payment, the Party to whom it 
is firſt made payable, hath Occaſion to pay it away. If ſo, 
he writes his Name on the Back of the Bill, which is his 
Order, (as {aid before) and gives it to the Perſon he 15 iu- 
debted to, and then he is impowered to receive the Money : 
And it may be, the ſecond Perſon alſo wants to pay it away, 
and then he likewiſe writes his Name under the other, and 
delivers it to a third Perſon to receive the Money; and it 


may be, the third does the ſame, and delivers it to a fourth 
wo” 2 & | Perſon, 


— 
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Perſon, Oc. All that do ſo, are Endorſers ; and he that 
ft hath the Bill, if the Acceptor will not pay it, may. 
ſue him, or the Indorſers, or Drawer, or any of them, 
for the Money. * - © | | 

An Indorſement is generally in theſe Words, wiz. Pay 
the Contents of the ⁊vithin- mentioned Bill to Henry Haſty. 


| George Greedy. 
But generally the Name only is accounted => ang 
| Of P. rotefling. : 


WHEN a Bill is to be Protefted, the Party that hath the 
Bill muſt go to a Public Notary (not a common Scrivener ) 
whoſe Buſineſs it is; and he goes with you to the Accep- 
tors Houſe, and demands Payment, Cc. And then he 
u. Wl draws up a Proteft according to Law; which is to be re- 
turned to the Drawer within the Time limited, tc. 

It is needleſs to give here the Form of a Prozeft, be- 
cauſe no Man can do it of himſelf. 


rf, ; A Bill of Debt. 
the KNOW all Men by _ Preſents, That I Lawrence Lack- 
lie. caſh, of Southwark, Vintner, do owe and am indebted unto 
Charles Creditman, of the ſame Place, Salter, the Sum 0 
me Hundred and Fifty Pounds of lawful Meney of Great Bri- 
uin; weich /aid Sum I promiſe to pay unto the ſaid Charles 
ill BY Creditman, Ji Exccutors, Adminiftrators, or Aſfigns, on or 
bfire the 24th of December next enſuing the Dates hereof. 
Wuneſs my Hand and Seal this 6th Day of October, 1798. 
opt Sealed and delivered ; 
in the Preſence of Lawrence Lackcaſſn 


\ A Bill for Money berrowed. 


of Received and borrowed of Oliver Overcaſt, of London, 
| Merchant, Fifty Pounds, which I do herety promiſe to pay 
ſo, WM” Demand. Witneſs my Hand, this 6th Day / October, 


- 


his 1798. 

8 — d : 0m 
0. | | Peter Penu y. 
1 8 — | * 2 " 
a), l : 

nd 

I it 

rth - 


on, . 1 Tle 


— 
- 
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The Charge of Neting and Protefting a Bill. 
Notia 3] within the City 1 6 Pro- 2 3.9 


without the City 2 6 | teſting N without 5 0 : 
2 N 

1 . The Form of a Bill Lading. © of 
= Shipped by the Grace of God, in good Order and 0 


well-conditioned, by Edward Export, of Lond, 
Merchant, in and upon the good Ship, called the 

( Bilbea Merchant of Londin) whereof is Maſter under ** 
God for this preſent Voyage Martin Mixen of Lon- N 
Aan, 3 and now riding at Anchor in (the F 
Port of London) and by God's . Tk bound for (Ca- 

T B Ai,] to ſay 1 (Bale of Stocking Baize, and 1 Trunk, 
No. containing five hundred Pair of Silk Stockings, Con- 
1, 2 tents, Cc. as per Invoice) being marked and num- 
| bered as * Margin, and are to be delivered in the 
i like good Order at the aforeſaid Port of Cadiz) the 
[ Danger of the Seas only excepted, unto (Mr. Thomas 
| Drake, Merchant, there) or to his Aſſigns, he or they 
paying Freight for the ſaid Goods {three Pieces 0 

ight ger C. Wt.) with. Primage and Average ac- 

me! EY In witneſs whereof the Maſter or Purſe 

of the ſaid Ship hath affirmed to (three) . Bills 0 

Lading, all of this Tenor and Date, one of which 

(three) Bills being accompliſhed, the other (two) to 

| ſtand void. And ſo God ſend the good Ship to her 
j | deſired Port in Safety. Amen. 


Dated in London, the 6th of October, 1798, Inſide and 
Contents unknown to Martin Mizen. 


Note, The ſeveral Words included in the Parentheſes, are ti 
be put into the ſeveral vacant places that are in a Bla 
Bill of Lading. Ne 

Note alſo, Average is the general Allowance made to fl 
Mafter of the Ship, of 1d. or 2d in every Shilling Freight; 
Primaye, a ſmall Allowance te. be diſtributed among 1 


Satlors. 


* 4 
— Ore 


— ES — - 
——_— 7 


N 
| 


— ü — 


= . ů — 
— — — 
— — 


2 


— 
— 


* 


% 
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The Form of an Invoice, 
Port Royal in Jamaica, July 24, Anno 1798. 
Invoice of five Barrels of Indigo, five Hhds. of Sugar, 
and five Hhds. of Pimento, ſhipped on board the George 
of London, George Jones, Commander, for Account and 


Riſk of Meſſrs. Jabn and Thomas Fifber of London, Mer- 
chants, being marked and numbered, as per Margin: Con- 


167 


tent, Coſts and Charges, as in the following Example. 
ux. Indigo 5 53 ] J. . 4. 
IF. 143 a _ | | 
No. 143 $3 
121] 146 ; , 
to | 152 | 
125 172 | | 
756 16, Nett. at 2s. 2d. fer Ib. 81[18/— 
— 4 3 . 
zugar 5 | ' 
Hhds. g Tare | : 
C. gr. 16. C. gr. l C. gr. 1.“ 
s- ee Groſs 68.0 © | 
to 122-19—1-3- O Tare 8-3-12 1 
130 13-2-13— 1-2-16 | 
14-1-15—43-3-11 Nett 59-0-16 
151 10—1-3-22 * at 24s. p. C. 70019 5 
08-0- 0— 8-3-12 755 ; x 
Pimento Ib. | | 1 
5 Hhds. Tare 2026 Groſs a] 
No.“ 6. 16. 389 Tare ö | 
131] 432—84 — | 
396—72 Nett 1637 at 114. J per ib. 78 8} 9 
135] 410—81 — 1 >; | 
376—70 Charges. 
412—82 To Coſt of 5 Barrels and 
| 10 Hhds. 47-90 
2026-389 To Storage 1-0-0 5799 
| 2 36/13/11 
To Commiſſion at 5 per C. 11 5 74 
Errors excepted per A. B. 


<4 


At. 39 Yards, 30 Pair of fine Worſted Hoſe, and 17; Elly 


of Lawrence Lutky, of London, Merchant, is Dr. 


e ere tu 35! 
Buy James Smart, for 39 Yds. of Cloth; at-15s.| 
Fier Yard 8 — * 20] 5 
By Lawrence Monk, for 50 Pair of Hoſe; at 74. | 


By ditto for 175 Ells of Bag Holland; at 67. 34. 


| Buſineſs at the W: aterfide, concerning. E xporting 5 and Impert- 
ing of Goods, &c. Entering them gt the Cuſtom houſe, ke. 


called) of the Contents, after this Form, vix. 


— 
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| Pore Regal in Jamaica, "July 24th; 1798. 


Acedunt of Sale of 2765 Ells of brown Ozenbrigs, 
1112 Yards of Blue Hartford, 2 Pieces of Grey Cloth, 


of Bag Holland, received from on board 'the Ship Gu 
Succeſs, Captain Samuel Sharp, Commander, for Account 


To Portage of ditto————/.'o 17 6 J. . 
To Commiſſion of Sales 13 I 22 P56 
To Storage at f per C.— - 6 10 112 | 


| | 2010 
To the Nett Product carried to the Credit of 
your Account, bad Debts erte. 247 


6 
126716 


Pier Contra, Cr. | WL. 
By 2765 brown Ozenbrigs, making 3456 Yds. 
Tat 89. f per Vd. fold Ambique Baker 122 
By 1112 Yds. of blue Linen, ſold at 74. 4 per | 
- | | 8 


104. per Pai: — 19/11 


Ver Ell — PE... 


TH . | 5 | 261169 
Errors 'excepted, Fly 24h; 1798, perl | 
Cy Charles Careful. 


When there are Goods to export, and ready packed, 
c. there muſt be firſt made a Bill of Entry, (as it “ 


In 


Ter Young Man's Bear Con ane o169 

Is the Leral Merchant, e W Bedllades | 
a Yo LAGO ors 

Three Caſes of Babe 


Oo: 


Five Tuus of Beer, &c.0 ©. * Ka ts 
Of theſe Bills there muſt be ſeveh, one df whith-muft be \ 


i Words at length, and che other may be refled et 
figures: Theſe are by the Clerks of the Com: ſo 
ered into ſeveral Books for that Purpoſe. If ſoche 


Gods pay Caftom, and others not, then there muſt be 
made two EAtries; one for! thoſe chat ug Gyſtom, and 
mother for thoſe that pay. ant; are i you mit 
have two Cockers; > 18 , 3063 198 

A Cocket teſties the 3 of. all Dities pan A t- 
tn ona ſmall Piece of Parchment inthe following Words : . 


6/41 7 Ne 1 e Rx 1 Heer, in 2555 1717 


chant, Man rm, for Barb en ; 
161g Duties. Dated the 975 of Novemhe: N. 1 
- coa the Backfide: of. t e Cocket xon maſt ſ down the 
Y | ap 8. and oY of 7 Gord — 
e Inſide en on clean your 
19, “ Entry, upon which Shi ping wag? will be made out, 
* Wa the Back of which, 8 the Marks, Numbers, and 
Contents, as before on the Cochet; both which being thus 
5% adorſed, y6u are to. deliver them to the Searcher at the 
Vater ide, * poſits them in the Office, till. the going 
way of the Ship, and then they are delivered TROP 
Captain or Maſter af, the Ship. x 


3 4 lf you have not Jud) ment on e enenee enoagh; to en; * 
16 ter your Goods yourſelf, it is. e g to any one of 
9 the Clerks in the Lo room, who make I their Buſineſs 


| and good Buſineſs Toots to eneer Pedele, Gods; and far 


a Ski ling you giving t em the ven) they 
write your Bills, 20 aſs your Entries, without ing 


you any, farther Trouble, ” your dee any of 
aking any falſe En 3 =o uy a 2 
To &\ ax 

'THE Ship being aired, ſearch the Exe e-book ins 
Long-room, ou will and the Name 1 2 — 
Captain, as alſo the Waiters that are to —_ 
try of the Ship, and at what Key the 'Gools Wa 
laded., The Entry e thus: 4 % mot. 
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1s the Mercury, John Keelhaul, from Antigua, 
25 Hhds. of Sugar, Oc. FMT OY 
| 56 Bags of Cotton, Sc. 1 Jon 
There muſt be eight of theſe Bills, (th but ſev, 
Outwards) and one of theſe muſt be in Words at Lengt 
(as well as one of the ſeven Bills outwards) which is forth 
Warrant of Delivery, and muſt he figned by the Perſon i 
- whoſe: Name the Goods were entered, and the Mark a 
in the Margin; which being done, and the Fee for Entry 
and Cuſtgey paid, you will then have from the Land Wait 


% 


ers a Warrant for the landing and receiving your Gooc 
When Goods are to be exported by Certificate, air 
Foreign Goods formerly — theſe Goods being ti 
. be ſent Abroad, or exported to another Place or Count 
bya Native of England within Twelve, or a Stranger with 
3n Nine Months after 38 entitles the Exporte 
0 


to a Drawback of Part of the Cuſtom paid at the Imporu lg 
tion of the ſaid Goods (producing a Certificate from ti 2. 
Comptroller, that they have he Duties inward "vs 
And the Debenture of Cuſtom 'Prawback runs thus: Deck, 
* rs 5 Debenture.. | | | Deck, 
Chriſtopher Commerce, natural born, did on, &c. Dick. 
an Entry <with us of Tao Thouſand Ells of broad Germay "ti, 
Linen, in the Amazon, Captain Stephen Stout, for Jamaica lard, 
' the Subſedy, Kc. was paid. inwards by, &c: as appears peffh"cvla 
"Certificate of the Colle&or inwards : And for further Mani - 
SOftion of i; jt Dealing thertin, be hath aig taken O iel 
efore us of the ſame. 5 
Cuſtom-houſe, London, 9th November, 1798. WI 
N | The Oath. A 1d 7 
Juarat. C. C. That T: we N Elli of braad German Cerx 
' Linen, abovementioned, wwas really ſhipped out, and hath de le 
"Boer relanded in any Port or Creth in England or Wales, u udco 
Jah. ſhipped, Nov. , 19999. fret) 
107-758 i Phe Certificate Cocket. Light 
' London ; Know he, that C. C. for Two. Thouſand Eli: 1 
| Sroad Germany Linen, paid per Ac. the Day, &c. laft, la 4 
wnladen and now in the Amazon, Stephen, Stout, for Ja he ” 
maica. Dated the gib ef November, 1798. oy \ 
This Certificate Cocket is gained by applying to the Book 7 I 
of the Importer, to know the Day, Sc. when the Cuſton * 
inwards was paid, and by whom; which carry to the Long nk 


room in the Cuffem-houje, and deliver it to the r 
2 4 er 


> 
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Clerk of the Subſidy inward and outward, with an Ac- 
count of what you would export, Qc. 

A little before was mentioned at what Key the Goods 
hould be landed, and therefore here it is proper to name 
the Keys (or rather Quays) and Wharfs that Goods are 
dually landed at, which are theſe, wiz. | 
Somers Key, Smart's Key, Wiggen's Key, Bear Key, Dice 
ky; Cuſtom- Key, Potter's Key, Wool Key, Galley Key, 
Brew 4 Ko, Ra p Key. Cheſter”s Key, Don't Key. 
b Key ; Hammiont's, Young't, and Gaunt's Key. And 
the Wharfs are, Freſb Wharf and Botolph Wharf. 

Recides theſe, there are certain Places called Docks, © 
which are Harbours cut into the Land, where there is no 
Current, but only a Flow and an Ebb, occaſioned by the 
Riſe and Fall of the Tide in the River Thames; and theſe 
xe convenient for the lying of Veſſels, Hoys, Lighters, 
harges and Boats; and are theſe, vix. ES 
| Billing ſgate Dock, SabÞs Dock, Tower Dock, St. Cathe- 
ms Dock, Wapping Daek, Hermitage Dock, Execution 
Deck, and Linebn ock. And above Bridge, Queenhithe 
Duck, Puddle Dock, White Friars Dock, and Scotland Yard 
Dk. And on Southwark, or Surry Side are, Saviour: 
Deck, Clink, Dat, and Sawery's Dock, below the Bridge 
Jud, and ſeveral others for private Uſes. But more par- 
„ peſdcularly eminent on that Side of the Water, is the Bridge 
Mari rd for landing ſundry Serts of Merchandizes, but 
O chiefly from the 2 of England. NE, 


Of Wherfage and Lighterage. 

WHARFINGERS have ſeveral Managers over them, 

ad alſo a Committee to redreſs Grievances, &c. and 

Ma Clerks of the Stations, with Lighter Managers, and have 
„ e letting of many Warehodſes (which now are very fine 

f ud commodious, being tebuilt ſince the ſad Fire in Tames- 

fret) Cellars, &c. and have the Privilege of keeping 
lighters for the Carriage of Goods to and from Ships. 


The Rates of Whasfage | 
are generally computed at 124. per Ton, whether out- 
ward or hd ; excepting Sugars from the Wej#- Indies, 
wich pay 27. per Ton, 4 Hogſheads being accounted a 
Ton (though they weigh more.) Cranage is included in the 
ud per Ton Wharfage; and for Lighterage, the Wharfin- 
ger have 124. for 4 r of Sugar that come * 
2 the 


= 


Ells 6 
„ la 


rr Ju 


Ong 
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the Net Indies; and for Wine and other Goods the 
Lighterage is half as much as the Wharfage. 


' Huſbands of Ships. 


| WHERE ſeveral Perſons are concerned in a Ship, there 
15 uſually a Huſband choſen by them, to'take an Account 
of every Merchant's Goods, Oc. and pay the Wharfage, 
Lighterage, Porterage, &c. and theſe Huſbands are to 
collect every Merchant's Proportion, when they do th 
Owner's Freight. Ee : 
—ü—ü— Ce EL ET — o_ 
Of Men/uration of Planes and Solids. 
" "THE ſeveral Kinds of Meaſuring are three, wiz. 
IJ. Lineal, by ſome called Running Meaſure, and i 
taken hy a Line, and reſpects Length without Breadth; 
the Parts of which are, | v4 | 

12 Inches 1 Foot, 3 Feet 1 Yard, 16 Feet and a half 
Rod, Pole, or Perch. T | man 

All Kinds of ornamental 'Work, ſach as a Cornice 
Frieze, ic. are meaſured-by Running Meafure. 

2dly, Syperficial or Square Meaſure, is that which re 
ſpects Length and Breadth; and the Parts are, 

144 Inches 3 Foot, 72 Inches half a Foot, 36 Inches one 
Quirter of a Foot, 18 Inches. half a Quarter of a Foot 
272 Feet and a Quarter 1 Rod, 136 Feet half a Rod 
1296 Inches, or ꝙ Feet, one ſuperficial, or ſquare Yard. 

. *3dly, Svlid, or Cube Meaſure, which reſpects Length 
Breadth, and Depth, or Thickneſs ;; and the Parts are, 

4728 Inches d Foot, 1296 Inches three Quarters of 

Foot, 864 Inches half a Foot, 432 Inches one Quarter 0 
a Foot, and 27 Feet one Solid Vard. 


Superficial Meaſure. 


TO meaſure Things that ha: Length and Bread: 
Tuch as Board, Glaſs, Pavement, M. inſcot, and Land, 
to take the Dimenſions of the Length and Breadth, 20 
cording to the cuſtomary Methods uſed in each partic 
lar; for inſtance, Board and Glaſs are meaſured by t! 
Foot, the Dimenſions are taken in Feet and Inches, 


the Content given. in Fett, | 


T 


Pap — — — 
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The Dimenſions of Wainſcoting and Paving, Plaiſter- 


ing, and Painting, are taken in Feet and Inches, and the 
Content given in Vards. 


| Of the Square and ſuperficial Contents or Area. 

The ſquaring of any Number is multiplying it into it- 
ſelf, as 12 Inches multiplied by 12 Inches make 144 ſquare 
Inches. The ſuperficial Content or Area of any Thing is 
found four ſeveral Ways, viz. by whole Numbers, by De- 
cimals, by Practice, and by — Multiplication ; in each 
of which Methods I ſhall give Examples of Operation. 

A Square hath its Sides perpendicular, and thoſe that 
are oppoſite equal; but the adjacent Sides are unequal : 
Boards, Wainſcots, Ceilings, Windows, Doors, &c. are 
commonly of this Figure; | 

When any Thing is to be meaſured, it muſt be conſi- 
dered what. Form or Faſhion it is of; and then it muſt be 
meaſured according to the ſeveral Rules for each Figure. 

1 If it be a Square or Oblong, then the Length 
and Breadth muſt be multiplied one by the other, which 
gives the Content in ſquare Meaſure,” and that Product 
muſt be divided by its proper Diviſor, according to the 
Name in which the Content or Area is to be given. 


Example. 
Admit a Board be 12 Inches broad, and 8 Feet or 96 
Inches long, how many ſquare, or ſuperficial Feet dota it 


contain 2. 
L. 96. 


95 
12 


144)1152{(8 Foet. 
1152 


| (o | 
Here the Length in Inches is multiplies by the Breadth 
In Inches, and the Product 1152 divided by 144, the 
quare Inches in a Foot, quotes 8 Feet ſquare for the Con- 
tent of the Board. | 


| 4 2 
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' ; A Rule for Diſpatch. ; ; 
If the Length of a Board, or Piece of Glaſs, be given 
in Feet, and the Breadth in Inches, multiply one by the 
other, (without any Reduction) and divide the Product 
by 12; and the Quotient will be the Anſwer in Feet, and 
the Remainder will be Parts of a Foot. 80 the foregoing 
Example might have been dene ſooner by dividing 96 the M 
Length by 12 the Breadth, and it quotes 8 Feet for the 
Content, by the former Way. 


f Example. 
Suppoſe a Board be 14 Inches long, and 15 Inches broad, 
what is the Content in ſquare Feet? 


14 Feet long. 


15 Inches broad. 
: | So the Anſwer is 17 Feet 


12)210 and g. And ſo for any other 
— — Example of this Kind. 
Feet 17 N or 3 


Or conciſer bus: 


14 Here 3 Inches is the ; of 

by 1—3 a Foet, wherefore 4 of 14 

- | is taken and added to 14, 

"BY and it makes 17 Feet, and x 

| 3 In 1 33 or 4 equal to 8. | 
Anſwer 17 þ 


Another Example worked four different Ways. 
If a Board be 12 — or 150 Inches long, and 13 
Inches broad, how many ſquare Feet doth it contain! 


| _VULGARLY. DECIMALLY. 
e - 12,5 
150 long. 1,25 

15 broad. — 
— — 625 
750 | 250 
2250 8 Feet, 15,625 


100 


d, 


2 2 
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144)2250(15 Feet Feet 15,628 
nr | 12 
3 | Inches 5, 30 
720 5 1 7 
— — 7% | 1 
Rem. 90 | ö e 
Maltiply by 12 Inch. 1 Foot | WU | | 
144)1080(7 Inches. 
1008 | 
Rem. 72 | 
Multiply by 4 the Quarters in an Inch. k 
144)288(2 Quarters or } — 
288 | | 
By Croſs Multiplication. - By PraQice, 
F. et. Ain. 6 Feet. In. 
12 6 12 6 
+. 5 
12 O as 6 
6. zlaches 41 3 nf 
3 = ; — — * f 
. 15 — 


/ 


An is 7+ | 

The four Methods here-uſed -are as follow: Firſt, by 
multiplying the Inches together, and diyiding by 144, 
Cc. The Bond Work is performed decimally ; the third 
Method is by Croſs Multiplication; and the laſt and beſt 
6 by Practice. | Ka | 

Any of theſe Methods may be eaſily underſtood by the 
Uſe of the arithmetical Part of this Book, except the Me- 
thod by Croſs Multiplication, which I ſhall explain here. 

In the Example, 1 Foot 3, ſtands under 12 Feet 6; and 
having drawn a Line, ſay, once 12 is 12, and then I ſay 
croſs-way, 6 Times 1 is 6 Inches; ſo that Line is o Feet 6' 
iches; Then croſs-way again, I ſay 3 Times 12 is 36 
| | 4 Inches, 
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Inches, the 12's in 36 is three Times, or 3 Feet ; ſo that 
Lane is 3 Feet o Inches. Laſtly I multiply the Inches to- 
gether, ſaying, 3 Times 6 is 18, the 12's in 18 once, and 
there remains 6, or Ta, equal to 1, as in the Work. 

If a Board be Wider at one End than the other, then take 
the Breadth in the Middle, or add the Meaſure of both 
Ends together, and take the Half of the main Breadth, 

which multiply by the Length. 


| . Example. 
Suppoſe a Board to be 120 Inches long, and the nar. Bo 

roweſt End 10 Inches wide, the Broadeſt End 34 Inches 

wide; what is its Content in ſuperficial Fect. 


| 34 broadeſt End. 
Add | 10 narroweſt, 
Sum 44 | 
its Half- : 1 * 
is 22 the Medium 1 the 
120 the Length i ner 
a — — a 1 . fi 
144)26040(18 Feet ] Anfaucr | | _ 
"4 
4 | of 2 
1200 —— —— Wo 
1152 r Gla 
ö | ; 5M E 
Rem. 48 41 : y a fon: 
— — 0 4 Inches ; that is 48 the Remaindg 
412313 lof of 144  -—- 
55 thus [i 
eee | res 
10 © the Length. ; 
8 1 1o0o the main Bręeadth. By ( 


+0 0 


9 1 


9066 5 
For 10 In. bf 1 
f 18 ; 4 Anſwer, 
If a Board or Piece of Glaſs be ever ſo irregular, it may 
be meaſured very near, by taking the Breadth in 5 or 6 
Places, and add the ſeveral Breadths together, a — a 
2 ota 


2 


E 


nay 
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talk 
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Total by the Number of Places, and the Quotient will be 
the main Breadth ; which multiply by the Length, &c. 
Having the Breadth in Inches of any Board, or Piece of 
Glaſs, to — how much the Length of that Board or Piece 
of Glaſs will make, a Foot ſuperficial. | 
Rule. Divide 144 by the Inches in Breadth, and the Quo- 
tient will be the Length of that Board that will make a 


Foot. | 
PS: '. Example. 
If a Board be 9 Inches broad, what Length of that 
Board will make a ſuperficial Foot ? 


9) 144 
 Anſwer' 16 
Proper Dimenſions for Joiners, Painters, Glaziers, Oc. 


+ Rooms being various in their Forms, take this general 
Rule in all Caſes, wiz. Z 


Take a Line, au apply one End of it to any Corner of | 


the Room; then meaſure the Room, going into every Cor- 
ner with the Line, till you come to the Place where you 
firſt began; then ſee how many Feet and Inches the String 
contains, and. ſet it down for the Compaſs or Round; then 
take the Height by the ſame Method. 

Glaziers are to take the Depth- and Breadth of their 
Work, and multiply one by the other, drviding by 144 ; / 
Glafs being meaſured as Board. 

Having thus ſhewn the Methods of caſting up Dimen- 
kons, I come now to Particulars ; and firſt of 


| Glaziers Wark by the Foot. 
If the Windows be ſquare, multiply the Length by the 
Breadth, which will produce the Content, as aboveſa 


2 Example. 
By Croſs Multiplication. By Practice. 
| Feet. In. Feet. In. 
'\ 5. 8—9 high 8 —9 
| 7—3 broad 7 Feet 3 
56—0 | 61 — 3 
2—0 z Inches 4 2 — 24 
- | 
3 ©" 


, 63==53- 2 DAE be if 


Beſt London Crown in baſh Squares .. 


| Inferior ditto in Skylights | 
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If the Windows are arched, or have a curved Form, ng 
Allowance is made; by reaſon of the extraordinary Trou- 
ble, and Waſte of Time, Expence, or Waſte of Glaſs, .. 


And the Dimenſions nken ff. rom the higheſt Part of the 


Arch, down to the Bottom of the Window, from the 
Height or Length; which multiply by the Breadth, and 
the Product wil | be the Anſwer in Fett, Wc. 

Glaziers ate often ſo very nice, as to take their Dunn 
ſions, and to mraſute to a Quarter of an Inch. | 


Example. 
Feet. fe, 
4 — 3 — 
3 — 74 broad 


s lacks is 4 3 
11 is 4 2— 14 
1 64 2 


23 ä 


3 r 


Glaſs. as meaſured by the Foot, and the Price of it 1s 
as follows, VIX. 
5. 


Second ditto - 
Beſt Newcaſtle Crown = 
Second dittò ts 


„ 
„„ I We 
2 — — wt — 
»w + oc oo oo. 


r 9 * 0 


Painters Work by the Yard. . 


WHEN the Wainſcot of a Room is 2 you 
are to meaſure round the Room with a e, as hinted 

before, and the Height is to be taken by girting a String 
over all the Mouldings from the Top of the Cornice to 
the Floor: then multiply the Compaſs by the Height, 
and you have the Content in Feet and Inches; which 
may be n into fquare Yards, by dividing by 9. 


Exangh 
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A Room " =p 


Bei — $ in Compaſs What is the Content in 
welt 37 6 high, ſquare Yards? © 
456 — 8 

22 —10 


3 


949 —6 
Yards 53 — 2 — 6 Anſwer. 


Example. 

| If the Height of the Room painted * 12 Feet 4, and 
the Compaſs 84 Feet 11; what ſquare Yards doth it con- 

tain? Anſwer, 116 Yards 3 Feet 375. 
Feet. In. Note. Double Work is al- 
84 — 11 Compaſs lowed in Window Shutters ; 
12 F. 4 high Saſh Frames and Mantle- 
— . are reckoned by them- 
elves, unleſs the Mantle- 


In 1019 — o 


44 28 — 3+ ieces ſtand in the Wainſ- 

ſcot, and then they are 
9) 1047 — 32 to be meafured as plain 
a Work, deducting nothing 
Yards 116 3 3t for the Vacancy. . 


Painting Common Colours, 


Prices. 
4. 
Clearcole and once in Oil © = - 31 to 44. 
Twice in Oil „ $07 44 to 54. 
Three Times in Oil 


Three Times 1 in OilGreen Olive 
Saſh Frames twice in Oil, each 

Three Times, each 
Water-trunk, Gutters, &c. per foot running 
Four Times in Oil flatted dead White 
Kirting per Foot running 18 — 


55 
„ wy 
0 mw wy 


3 Toiners 
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c ! ainers Work. 
WAINSCOTING, *the Dimenſions are taken as in 
— viz. by meaſuring the Height and then the 


Compaſs; which multiply one into the other, dividing the 
Product by 9, and the Quotient is the Anſwer in-ſquare : 
Yards. 
1 | Example. FS + 
What is the Content of a Piece of Wainſcoting that iz i 
9 Feet 3 long, and 6 Feet 6 broad? 6: : 
Feet, In. The Length and Breadth (Wl # 
9—3 being multiplied together, 7 
: 6F.6 brings it into ſquare Feet; "' 
r Which divided by 9, (the 0 
; 55—6 ſquare Feet in a Yard) pro- £ 
Inch & 4—7+ duces 6 Yards 5 for the An- 2 
| | ſwer. + 
g9)60—14(6 Yds. 1 4, f 
l \ 54 1} 
_: 0 In 
. D 
By Creſi Muttiplication thts. 
. "2, 4:5. nts Me 
mes |. C 
—_ " 
34—0 
4—6 | f 
1—6 
14 | 
60—14 as before, which divide by 9, Ec. : 
: Once mire. I 


There is a Room wainftoted, the Compaſs of which is 
47 Feet 3 Inches, and the Height 7 Feet 6 Inches: what is 
the Content in Yards ſquare? Aber 39 Yards +. | 
Feet In. 1 
47—3 Compaſs. 
7—6 the Height. 


130—9 
6 In. 4 23—74 
9) 354—44 
Anſ. 39 Vds. 3 08 4 


/ 


0! 
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the . | Ra J. fo tO 
* Slit Deal wrought, 2 Sides, per Foot. 0 0 44 
0 1 Deal ditto „%% ĩ ⁵ KP 
Inch Deal ditto — 2 
12 Deal ditto My n 
the 14 Deal ditto - - - 90 
2 Inch 8 - - —_— 
2 Deal Boards for Slating, fer Square - I o 
as 2 wrought — 5.08 2 - 2 *. o 
a 14 Deal Saſhes ovolo = - „5 
the 2 Inch Deal ditto - - — 0. 0 7 
* 14 Wainſcot ovolo Saſhes - - 06-0 
* 2 Inch Ditto - - - $20 
14 2-pannel ſquare Door - - 0 
14 4-pannel ditto — - -: 0: 2 
2 Inch Deal 6-pannel woulded 2 Sides 0 13 
14 ſquare framed Partition - „ 
Inch Deal keyed dado - - -. 0 
Deal Mouldings fer Foot ſuperficia W 


Carpenters Work. 


ROOFING, Flooring, and Partitioning, the principal 
Carpentry in modern Buildings, are meaſured by the 
Square of 10 Feet each Way, that is 100 ſquare Feet. 

For rocfing, multiply the Depth and half Depth by the 
Front, or the Front and half Front by the Depth, and you 
will have the Contents, if the Roof is true Pitch. | 

The Dimenſions are taken in Feet and Inches. 

 Exambple. | 
How many Squares doth that Piece of Work contain that 
meaſures 199 Feet 10 Inches in Length, and 10 Feet 7 
T laches in Height? Af. 21 Squares 14 Feet 1034. 

- Operation. The Divifion is perform- 

wy Feet In. ed by pointing off two Places 
| 199—10 long _ towards the Right-hand, and 
10 F. 7 high the Number on the Lelt are 

Squares, Cc. 


1998— 4 
67 . 9911 
13 16— 71 


21,14—104 Auſi 21 Squares, 14 F, 10 In. 3. 


ſr Again, 


—_— — "<> ca” _- * 


—ʒ — 3 — — — —— @ 0 


| 
= 
| 
| 


n = 
. 
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—— 


* 


Agoin. i | 


If a Floor be 49 Feet 7 Inches 4 Parts long, and 26 
Feet 6 Inches broad, how many ſquare Feet ? 


Te Operation by Croſs Multiplication. 
Feet In. arts. | | 9 


— een. 


13 1 4—— Anſ. 13 Sq. 14 F. 8 In. 4 Pts, 


Note. In meaſuring Roofing, no Dedudtion is made for 
Shy Lights, Chimney Shafts, &c. 

In meaſuring Flooring, from the Content of the whole 
Floor in Feet, take the Content of the 'Vacancy for the 
Stairs in Feet, and the Remainder is the true Content; 
which bring into Squares as before. | | 

Note. In Partitioning, you muſt ' meaſure the Doors, Door- 
eaſes, and Windows by themſelves, and dedudt their Content out 
of the Whole, except by Agreement they are included; and then 
you muſt mention in the written Agreement, Doors, Doorcaſes and 
Windows included. | 


There are divers Sorts of Carpenters Work belanging | 
785 


to a Building, wiz. Cornices, Guttering, Shelves, Dre 

Oc. all which are meaſured by ſuperficial-Meaſure. There 
are alſo Doors and Door-caſes, Lanthorn Lights with their 
Ornaments, Cellar-doors and Curbs, Columns and Pi- 
laſters, all which are valued by the Piece, or the Foot ſu- 


Carpenters Work is done at the follewwing Prices. 


1 6 
Cornices per Foot ſuperficial - 1 -2 to 15. 44 
Whole Deal Gutteringg 0 54 
14 Deal Shelves ' « : CSCt ei. >; 7 
2} Deal Dreſſers SID. — 21 


* 
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Doors. See Joiner s Work. | 
Fir Door-caſes per Foot Cube a 

14 Deal proper ledged Door 
Oak Kar Foot Cube 

14 Deal Columns, per Foot ſuperficial 

14 Deal Pilaſters - 5 
Inch White folding Floor 8 

1 Yellow ditto 13 2 

1 Yellow Batten ftrait Joint Floor 
Labour and Nails to fingle framed Floors 
— 4— bitto with Girders 

ä — ditto 4 Inch Partition 
— — Common Shed Roofing 
' —— Kirb Roofing -=« 
Rough Fir ſawed per Foot Cube, 25. 39. to 


Note, Carpenters meqſure the Timber Frames of any Build+ 
ing (which they call the Carcaſe) by the Square of 10 ſuperficial 
Meare, or 100 ſquare Feet, as hinted before. | 

Sawyers Work: | 


IN this Place it may not be improper to ſay ſomething 
in relation to the Method uſed by Sawyers in meaſurin 
their Work. When they work by the Great (as they ſay 
moſt commonly they meaſure their Work- by the ſuper- 
ficial Foot ; ſo there is no great Difficulty in taking the 
Dimenſions 3 for they account the Depth of the Ker for 
the Breadth, and the Length for the Length. The Di- 


Ses r 


to 50. 


o ooo oo = - % 
© e ο e e,. 


menſions being thus taken in Feet, the Content of one 


Kerf ſuperficial may be found by multiplying the Length 
by the — _ then having found ry. — of 
Feet in one Kerf, multiply it by the Number of Kerfs of 
the ſame Dimenſions, and you will have the Number of 
Feet in them all. | | | 
Note 1k, When thus they have caſt up the whole Con» 
tent of their Work in Feet, they are paid for it by the 
Hundred, that is, 100 Feet. © $4 
2dly, That if the Kerf be bat fix, Inches or leſs in 
Depth, then they have a Cuſtom to be yu for Kerf and 
half, (as they expreſs it) 1. 4 for half ſo much more as it 
comes to by Meaſure and the Reaſon they give for it is, 
that the Trouble is ſo much the more on account of often 
ſhifting or removing and new binding their Timber, and 
erefore they inſiſt on it as a cuſtomary Price. : 


\ 
* 
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Prices of Sacuyers Work. 
. | s. 4. 
20 Feet Plank per Dozen = 3 
12 Feet ditto - e 
20 Feet Deal 8 5 © 
12 Feet ditto - wo” = LS 
10 Feetditto + "Þ. 3 23” 
Pale Boards - - «75.1 6 
20 Feet Battens = - - $748; 
12 Feet ditto - Be 
10 Feet ditto - Ls £8 ets AER IL Rata 
Fir Timber per Load of 50 Feet, allowing | "WP? 

4 cuts in it — 2 1 19" 
Engliſh Oak per Hundred Feet F 
Clapboard per Hundred — 4 6 
Mahogany per Hundred - 5 6 to 84% 

Bricklayers and Tylers Work. 
Of Walling. 


13 1 
WALLING is meaſured by the Rod Statute-meaſure, 
being 272 Feet and 4 ſuperficial. The Method of taking 
their Dimenſions is thus: for a Wall round an Orchard or 
the like, they meafure the Length by a Line going over 
the Buttreſles ; and for the Height they meaſure over the 
Mouldings (preſſing the Line into them) even to the Mid- 


dle of the Coping : they likewiſe take Notice of the Thick- 
neſs of the Wall, that is, how many half Bricks in Length: 


the Wall is in Thickneſs; for three half Bricks, that 1s a 
Brick in Length, and one in Breadth, is Standard Thick- 
neſs; and all Walls, whether leſs or more, muſt be reduced 
to that Thickneſs, by this Rule, wiz. multiply the Product 
of the Length and Height, by the Number of half 
Bricks that the Wall is in Thickneſs; which Product 
divide by. 3, and then the Quotient by 272 (the + being ge- 
nerally neglected in Vulgar Working) and the Qyo- 
tient will de Rods, at a Brick and a half thick, Standard 
Meafure. ; I a ; | 


L 


* 


* Pf! o 
$481 4 - 


8 1 : AAS Exani 


Tas Younc Max's Bear Comraxion. 185 
"Example. © | | 
Admit the Face of the Wall to meaſure 4o85 Feet, and 
the | hickneſs be two Bricks and a half, or 5 half Bricks : 
tick, how many Rods doth it contain?̃ RAE DOE 
\ 4 .4 y 4085 1 1:017 5 ca ; 
3)20425 55 „ 8 5 4 k ir 


1368 


8 E . WI 4 . 

When the Work js wrought decimally, then you divide 
by 2724, or 272,25, which gives the Quotient ſomewhat 
leſs. But the meaſuring of Brick Work may be ſhortened 
by having the Rod of 16 Feet þ centeſimally divided into 
100 equal Parts, with which you take the Dimenſions, and 
the 1 of the Wall in thoſe Rods; and 100 Parts mul- 
tiplied by the Height, give the Content in Rods, of ay 
Wall that is a Brick and a half thick. Deduction muſt bo 
made for Doors, Windows, Oc. | | T1 

A Table to reduce Brick Work to Standard-meaſure, 
je. a Brick and a half thick. | wor: ag 


Brick, i oo aan evans ba. 2: 
1 __ Subtra& C 
2 e N 


3 | 2 , Reduces te a Brick and $ 
44 > Multiply by 3 

- Example. : 
Suppoſe a Garden Wall to be 254 Feet round; and 12 


Feet 7 Inches high, and three Bricks thick ; how many 
Rods doth it contain? . 


254 In this Operation, the 

0 12 oo | Aggregate, or Total, is 

1 — multiplied. by 2, -becauſe 

64 127 twice 3 is 6, the Number 

U R T3: of half Bricks; and that 

— reduces the Work to Stand- 

SLA ard meaſure, as by the 

| 1 Table above. e 
272)0392—4(23,Tc. 


— — — 
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- 3.334% 5 ? Of Chimnies. 46-5 „% Tir! 
This Brick-work is commonly agreed for by the Hearth, 
and alſo ſometimes by the Rod; and the Me of taking 
Dimenſions is thus: If the Chimney ſtands ſingly, not lean- 
ing againſt, or being in a Wall, and worked upright over 
the Mantle-tree to the next Floor, it is girt about the 
Breaſt for the Length, and the Height of the Story i 
taken for the Breadth, and the Thickneſs of the Jaumbs 
for the Thickneſs, Bur if the Chimney ſtands againf, 
or in a Wall, which is before meaſured with the reſt of 
the Building, then the Breadth of the Breaft or Front, to- 
gether with the Depth of the two Jaumbs, js the Length; 
the Height of the Story the Breadth, and the Thicknels of 
the Jaumbs the Thickneſs,” But if the Chimney ſtands in 
the Corner of a Room, and has no Jaumbs, then the 
Breadth of the Breaſt js the Breadth, the Height of the 
Story the Length, and the Thickneſs the Thickneſs 
And for the Shaft, it is commonly girt in the ſmalleſt 
Part for the Length, and the Thickneſs of both Sides, 
for the Thickneſs; in Conſideration of the Widths, Par- 

getting, Scaffolding, Cc. eee ee 
Note. There is nothing 10 be dedudted for the Vacancy le- 
tween the Hearth and t 
and the Thickening for the next Hearth above. 


Gable Ends. © 7715 3 
Take half the Perpendicular for the Breadth, and the 
Width of the Houſe for the Length, or half the Width of 
the Houſe for the Breadth, and the Perpendicular for the 
Length, which brings the Meaſure to an Oblong, the Con- 
tent of which is found by multiplying the Length by the 
Breadth, Sc. | ; Toy | J 
Note, There are ſeveral other Things in Bricklayers-work, 
as Cornice, Fatyas, Straight Arches, Scheme Arches, Hips and 
Valleys in Tiling, and „ : All which are mea- 
fured by the Foot. Alſo Piers, Pilaſters, Ruſtic Work, &c. 


which are valued by the Piece. 
e, Prices. 
1 | N . J. 4. d. 
Brick-work all Grey Stocks, in Wall- k 3 
. $:- 0-0 
ing, &c. ter R 0 * 
Labour and Mertar only . - 3 10-0 
Grey Stocks per Thouſand  _ - 1 16 * 
\ | in 


Mantle-tree, becauſe of the Width 


Tus Youno Man's Besr Couranion. 187 


6 J. . d. 

th, ain Tiles per Thouſand 7 - 117 o to 2¼ 
ug Pantiles per 10 - - o 13 o to 187. 
in. d Malm Stock 50% from o O 2 to 3. 
ver Incklayers per 8 5 rom 501 March, 0. 3 10 

the to gth Nov. ic: 

abs 25th March - 3 

aft, Wl Labourers T- Day, from 25th March, E 

of to gth Nov. | 

to- Ditto- —— from th Nov. to „ 

ch; 25th March - | 

of Mertar per Hod - net . o 0 6 ) 
i New plain tilin uare, includin 

he all Materials we” 2 2 5 p n 

he Grey gauged Arches 5 © 2 2 

ſs, 


eſt Pavement for Cellars, Walk . Oc. is meaſured by 
es, I the Square Yard. | 
- Example. If a Cellar, Waſh-houſe, or Court-y ard, be 

 Wpaved with Bricks, or pitched with Pebble, 8 9 Yards 
- Feet - and 6 Yards 2 Feet broad; how many Yards 


tb WM fquare doth it contain? Auſuuer, 64 Yards 1 and þ Feet, 
u by the following Work, 
| . .. Tas. F. 
he | 9 2 | 9 is 
of 3 | 6 Yards 2 
he a — — 4 
* 54 N 88 
he 0 3 8 
„ 4:::6 3. 6: 
t, Feet. 14 — — 
nd . | 
4 K.. 1... 04-2... 
c. — | 8 | 
9)580 Here the Anſwer is found by three dif- 


— ferent Operations, and the R ult of each 
Yds. 644 is the ſame. | 
| Slating 

Is valued by the Square of 100 Feet; i in ſome 8 by 
the — of 18 Feet ſquare ; ; that is 36 ſquare Yards, or 
4 Feet. 

ln Tiling and Slating; where there are Gutters and 
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Valleys, there is commonly an Allowance which is to 
take the Length of the Roof all along upon the Ridge, 
which makes the Gutter double Meaſure; which in ſome 
Places is allowed, in others not. Sometimes there is an 
Addition for hollow Ware, that is Ridge-tiles, Gutter- 
tiles, Corner and Dormar-tiles; and here Cuſtoms differ + 
For in ſome Places they account one ſuperficial Foot fot 
every lineal Foot or running Meaſure; then 100 Feet lineal 
is reckoned a Square. In other Places, for every 100 f 
ſuch Tites they reckon one Square. 1 

Prices of Slating in London, 1/4 Sept. 1798. 


; Welch Slating, wiz. . 4 
Common double Welch Slating, ger Square 
of 100 feet $7 Bed" . 1 
Ladies Ditto — —1 12 0 
Counteſs ditto— — —— 116 6 
Dutcheſs ditto- — — 1 
Wees - 3 
Patent Slating, per Square — 2 15 0 
Weſtmoreland Slating, with Iron Nails 3 © 0 
Ditto with Copper Nails 2, e 
Taviſtock Slating 5 „ 
Labour and Materials, ripping old Slating, 6 
* * t a 16 
and new laying complete, per Square. 


7 2¹ f ; 

Is of two Kinds, wiz. Firſt, Work lathed and plaſtered, 
ſometimes called Ceiling. Secondly, Plaiſtering upon Brick- 
work, or between the Quarters in Partitioning, by ſome 
called Rendering; both which are meaſured by the Yard 
ſquare, as the Joiners and Painters do. In taking Di- 
menſions of Ceiling, if the Room be wainſcoted, they 
conſider how far the Cornice bears intothe Room, by put- 
ting up a Stick perpendicular to the Ceiling, cloſe to the 
Edge of the uppermoſt Part of the Cornice; and meaſure 
the Diſtance from the perpendicular Stick to the Wain- 
ſcot; twice which Diſtance muſt be deduQed from the 
Length and Breadth of the Room taken upon the Floor, 
and the Remainder is the true Length and Breadth of the 
Ceiling. As ſuppoſe a Floor is 24 Feet long, and 18 Feet 
broad; and the Cornice ſhoots out 6 Inches; dedud a 
Foot for both Ends, and the Length of the Ceiling is 2 
Feet; and the ſame for the Breadth ; it leaves 17 Fett 
broad; which multiplied together, gives the Content, 39 
Feet; or 43 Yards and a half. pd 1 


If 1 
17 Fe 
tain? 


5 


Ov 
© 
. 


©. 9 020 A. 
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-- hin. |: 
x 23 Feet the Length. 
17 Feet broad. : 


W 

23 * 9% hy 

9381003 Vards, 4 Feet. 
T 


31 
27 


| * 4 4 hf 

If the Ceiling of a Room be 19 Feet 10 one Way, and 
17 Feet 6, the other, how many ſquare Yards doth it con- 
tain? ITS” woe s 


By Croſs Multiplication, thus: 


© 
Wn 0» 


9)347 : (38 Yds. 5 Fe. 1 In, 
How many Yards ſquare are there in a Piece of Plaiſter- 
ing that is 47 Feet 4 Inches 7 Parts long and 18 Peet 


broad ? 


F. 7. Pre. 
417227 
3 times G 15 18 


142—1—9 
6 


— ſ— —— 


9)832-10—6(94 Yds. 6 Feet, 10 Inches, 6 Parts. 


—— — —— 
4 


Fjre-ſtone, Hearths, and Covings, per Foot ſuper. 1 


Fine Stuff... Ditto — f 


i 


* Tur Vous Max's BEST CourAx fox. 
- The Price. Ia 
Render 1 Coat and Sett, SIT > 
Ditto —Floatet Wn] 
Lath Plaiſter ſett — 5 
Ditto ———-Floated. = - 
Waſh, Stop and White 8 5 - 
Straw Colouring - 5 
Lime Whiting per Id. - 
Plain Cornice, per Foot. ſuperkcial . 
Plaiſterer ger Day 
LO — —ä — 


— — 
Lime and Hair, per Hod, is = 


Ln 


mt Lond 


— 
2 e „ K © „ 


00000000000000 
205 2000 20 0 


Maſons Work. 
THE Maſens Work, conſiſting of Stone, is of two Sorts 


viz. -Supetficial and Solid. Pavements and the Face of 
Stone Walls, Houſes, c. are meaſured as Brick-work, I. 


the Work have Ornaments, as Capitals, Pilaſters, Rails 


and Balluſters, Qc. then. they are valued * the Piece. 


Prices. 3. 4 


portland Stone, per Foot Cube =— - 3 4 
Plain Work, 7 s 
Sunk or moulded Ditto - S134 
Portland Chimney Pieces per Foot ſuper. | 1 


Vein Marble Chimney Pieces, ſet complete 6s 64. to 7 
Purbeck uy in Courſes, per Foot ſuper. 


1 eps, per Foot running - 5 
4 Inch Yor coping, fer Foot running - I 
York Window Sills, per Foot running I 
Labour and Gravel, to pebble irs per Yd. 0 
Clinker Paving all materials, Ditto 6 
New York Pavin 15 . 01 
Old Pzving relaid, per Foot - o 2 
| Smith's Work is done by the 15. 
| the Price is as . | d 
Chimney bars, &c, - - 4+ to 
All framed Work as Gates, &e. — - ) 
Iron Bolts and Nutts, &c. - — 4 
Plumber Frices at under. . + i 
Sheet Lead, per CW. — >. - 1-4 
1 4 


Milled Lead * ” - | 


-» bs -» © ao on >. 


2 
4 
0 
9 
8 
oY 
0 
2 


Wi Angle 10 the Baſe, or longeſt Side, as in the following Figare. 
C 
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z Rain Pipes, per Foot - - 6.8K. 
Ditto——— per Foot | - = o o 10 
N „ - - 6 4.” 
11 Joints — wy - - S.. 23 2 
11 Pipe - - - 8 
Solder per Ib. - Wd, ON - 0 © 9 
Plumber per Da yx - 20 4 © 
Mem. Plumbers allow for old Lead 45. per Cwt. leſs than the Price of 


new caſt Lead; it is cuſtomary to deduct alh. per Cwt. for Dirt. 
| Land Mea fre. | 

LAND is uſually meaſured by the Aere. The Dimen- 
ſom are taken with a Chain of four Poles in Length, which 
b divided into 100 Parts, called Links, and 10 ſquare 
Chains make an Acre. Let them be to in Length, and 1 
n Breadth, or 5 in Length and 2 in Breadth, &c. or 160 
ſquare Poles 1 but to find its Content (if not regularly 
ſquare) it is generally divided into 'Friangles : Thus a 
Piece of Land of 4 Sides (if not ſquare) may be divided 
into two Triangles, Pieces of 5 Sides into 3, and a 6-ſided 
Piece into 4 Triangles. . 

| To meaſure a Triangle. 

Admit the longeſt Side of the following Triangle, wiz. 
AD to be 76 Poles; and the perpendicular or dotted Line 
}C to be zo Poles; multiply. 76 (the Baſe) by 15, the 
Half of the Perpendicular B C, and it produces 1140: 
Or you may multiply the whole Perpendicular by Half the 
Baſe (or longeſt Side) it will produce the fame; which di - 
ded by 160, (the ſquare Poles in an Acre) the Quotient 
gives the Content of that Piece of Land in Acres; and 
what remains mpltiply by 4, and divide by the ſame Di- 
nſor, and it quotes Rovds, Oc. e250 

Note, Always the Perpendicular is drawn from -the cppo- 


* 


| 


I 
(| 
| 
| 
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c * pr 185 Poles long, how many Acres is the Content 


A > 
The Operation. | { 

76 The Baſe. - 

15 Half the Lee, 

j 16100114607 Acres 7 , 
my RE 
All other Pieces of Land (for the moſt part) muſt b. 
divided into Triangles, and when meaſured, Weir Con 
| _ added together. 

poſe an oblong Plat of Ground contains 35 Pol 


| Rule, Multiply the Length in Poles by the Breadth 
and divide the Product by 150, (the ſquare Poles in a 


Acre) and the Quotient will be the Anſwer in Acres * 
and if the Remainder Nod, 
Bes 80 pits Value is 35 eee, „! 
8 eee * Wink: 
+ " Ge Work. | Links 
185 the Length. - ment | * 
9 ate © 
35 the Breadth. "oh 
I 5 Quot! 
925 

8 DT The Content 40 Acres, | Af 
; and 35 Poles; or almoit 4 alti 
* 5040 Acres. Acres and a half. | —_ 

040 | 
5 75 Acc 
Puſt, 
deduQt * A Quarter. ole | 
4 Uvers 
{ 35 Poles remain. \ 8 f 21 
| By the Four Pot Chain, oy 
| Example. There is a Plat of Ground that contains 1 *Y 
Chains and 25 Links in Breadth, and 57 Chains and rr 
Links tm Length: What. is the Content of thax Piece 0 Fler. 


Land ? V. 


— — oO 
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8. Link. 
57, 30 Lao"! 
; 16,25 . 
r. —— — | 
r 0A b4 
Mrs 
3438 ol. 105 : 
$730; 2281p 1; 
Ae. 51g tur of $ Places 
1 eber + 97 0164 5 
23 _ tf ' 
*. Roods Ae be Mad oat 01 
ff pul! i. N | 


bl TEE 93 N. 11 ve; 4. 


, 4 Roods or Rods ia 1 Acre, 40 Poles 1 Rood or 
Rod, ſo that one Rood or Rod 1s a Quarter of an Acre. 

Note alſo, That the above Chain; commonly called Gun- 
xs Chain, contains 4 Statute Poles in 100 Links, ſo that 
ny Number of -Chamg/are no more than ſo many 100 
Links, as 4. Chains are 400 Links, and 6 Chains 60@ 
Links, Nc. 160 Statute Poles axe an Acre, each Pole being 


ate 26 ſquare Poles; and if you divide 160, the ſquare 
foles in an Acre, by 16, the quare Poles in.a Chain, the 
Quotient is 10, the ſquare Chains in an Acre. 


res, 1 


it multiplied by 100, and therefore it follows, that an Acre 


oatains 400,000 ſquare Einks-. JE 5 


To reduce Statute to C uſtomary Meaſure. 


According to the Statute made in the 33d of Edward the 

Fiſt, and another in the 25th of Qu ueen £l:zaberh, a Statute 

Pole is 16 get and a half wh (as ſaid befare) but in 

uvers Parts of 'England therę are wie Toles of 8. bers 

21, and fame of 24 Feet long, called Cuſtom; ry 

re, being 1 in Uſe according t9 the umour or om. 

te Place where they are ta 1 erg 

dot, of Meaſyre into the other, admit Statute Meafure to 
1 into 3 do thus: LDP the Number 

14 =, Roods, and Po es. Statute Mea ure, by the ſquare 

{ Yards, or ſquare half Feet in a ſquare Pole of Statute 

K Meaſure, 


b Feet and an half; therefore, in a ſquare Chain there 


A ſquare Chain contains 10,000 ſquare Links (or 100 


0;turn therefote dne 


— — ä — —ö ö .g— — — — — 
— —— — 
* 
” % 
* 


% 


N many Acres of Qekrate Meafure, belag r6· Peet 10 hal 
* the Pole? - 


' Meafure, and divide the Produg by the ſquare half Yard, 
or ſquare half Feet contained in the Pole of the Meaſure 


are 144 ſquare half Yards, Oc. For 
as before, wiz. by multiplying i it by 4, Cc. and the next 


| _ ono, and 4. Poles of A eK n 
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Cuſtomary, and the Quorient gives the Anſwer ia the lat. 
ter, in Acres, c. 
Example. In 172 Acres Statute Meaſure, how many 
Acres of 18 Feet to the Pole or Perch? 
172 Statute Meafyae. 
121 Square half l 
144)a68 rf Ae N C Midi. 
In a Statute Pole are 11 kalf Yards, which ſquared, make 


121 ſquare half Yards; and in a of 18 Feet, 
ainder, work 


Remainder by 40, Se. a3 _ to before : So that the 
Anſwer is, has r72 Acres Statute Meaſure, make 144 


8 c —— 49 dle Cm e \ of . 
m ger Cafomary Acres of 18 Nees 26-the Pele, how 


/ | $43 Cuktomaty. 3% 
ER 2 Square half Yards — Aere, 


275 
2172 
543 


42 * e 


9 


0.0 


De 


e. A 2 241 © 1 
| Te 1 er 6 ; wanted by '4 4 nas 104 FI 
which not amounting to a Rood, mould be muſtiplied by $2 
40, theit Product is 41%; which divided by 121, quotes 
Perches, and £6 remains. So the Anſwer is, that 543 
aftomary Acres, of 18 Peet to the Pole, make 646 


* Acres 360 ales, and r of a Pole. 


Noeie. Cuſtomarq Acres, 'as welt as Statute Acres, con 
rin 150 iquare Poles or Perches ; the Exceſs of Bigneh! 1 
Wu the Bigneſs, of che Pole. 

Sli, 


ſure Solid Meafure Hy & 


as thar of Timber, Stone, Digging, Li uids, Ce. and 
Rule for Working is to multiply the th, taken 
any nches, and the Breath together, and then that Product, 
the Depth or-Thickneſs, and the laſt J er will be 
Content in Cubic Iaches, which if Timber or Stone, 
ide by 3728, (the Cubic Inches in a ſolid Foot) and 
— N the Content in ſolid Feet. 
& Free be 16, Feet. long, and 18 Inches 


the ; how many ſolid Feet doth it contain? e 
Feet ip. | * 1 
york 18 322 n ' 
4 324 192 the Length i in Inches, 
; th 
ye "= 324 Breadth and Thickneſs. 
ru 768 EE Re 
384 5 
bos 1 b 
1 1728) 52208036 Feet. 
5184. 5 
m 10368 
TT 
Decimally 6 By Practice. 
1,5 . Ne: gs >” 3 
3 1 
_ —— 
2525 Bread. | i 6 
16 Length. e 6 In 3 9 | 
oy 36,00 Arfrver. I K ; . 15 * 3 | 


v4 
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: 


ff 
— —T—ꝛ — — 
— — — . ———_ —— —_ — 


| 
| 
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1728 Inches is a Foot of Stone o 
27 Feet is a Yard. 
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Solid Meaſure. 


40 Feet of round 
50 ——of hewn 


Timber is a Ton or Load. 


| ; 282 Inches is a Gallon of Ale or Beer. 
231 Inches is a Gallon of Wine. 


Suppoſe there is given an -oblong Piece of Timh 
whoſe Breadth is 2,25, and Thickneſs 1,64 Feet, a 
Length 36,5 Feet, how many folid Feet are -containe 
therein ? SUSE 250401 2942 Page emen WB 


2 N 
WHEN at any Time you would know the Content 
any Piece of Timber by Vulgar or Decimal Arithmet 
obſerve what follows, wiz. The Tree being girted, 
one fourth Part taken for the Side of the Square, n 
tiply the Length of the Side of the Square in [nc 
into itſelf, and that Product by the Length in Je 
which laſt Product divide by 144 : But if you multiply 
the Length in Inches, then your Diviſor muſt be 17 
and if any Thing remains, divide ſuch Remainder by 


and the Quoticat will be the odd Inches. 


„ 


: -—"2x36o& 


a Ul 


4 


2,25 Breadth. 
1,64 Thickneſs. * : 


— 


goo 


225 


369ͤ, 
36,5 Length. 


221400 


110700 


) - w_—-_ 


5 134,68 500 Anſwer, 134, 


nearly. 


Of Timber Meaſure. 


+ Coney . 


* 


\ , 


685 ſolid Feet, or 134 
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duppoſe a Piece of Timber 15 Feet long, and a Quarter 
10 . Girt 42 Inches; what is the Content of that Piece? 
«As, The Work. — * 0 3 15 = 
42 Inches in the Side of the Square. 
42 | 1 « NJ 9 
168 | 
| 1 Feet in Length. 
— D., N | . ©: 5 | 
} 144)26460(183 g Anſwer,” 2 
f 1 . En * 7 LF. 
% 
Ine $; 118 | 1 14 5110. "5 
22 * 82 1.0 10 Qs  Hbbort 


540 - og 


12) 10809 Inches. 


imb 


1 | 
Note. In this Example 1764 is multiplied bying in one 
Line. But the foregoing Example may be wotked ſorter 
by Decimals, thus: es anche 2 3 
gguared | 32 the side of the Square 42 Inches.” ates 
175 s 9 T0400 
| 105 8 0 " 
12,25 the Product are Feet. 
15 Feet the Length. 
6125 
1225 
183,75 the Cont. viz. 183, 23. or 2 as before. 
ut this common Way of taking 4 of the Compaſs for the 
vide of the Square, which is equal to the Content of the 
Fan | | K 3 Circle 


the Right-hand of ke . 
Preduct. 18 6186 Ax. 18 5 In. near! 
Having the Breadth and Depth of a Piece of Timbe 
or Stone; to know how much in Length of it will mak 
a ſolid Foot; multiply one with the other, and let i 
Product be a Diviſor to 1728, thus: ; 
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Circle in round Timber is erroneous, and gives theSolid; 
ſome what leſs than the true Content; but the true W 


- 


to multiply balf the Diameter to half the Compaſi, 2 


then that Product multiply by the Length, which divid 
by 3728. and the Quotient is the Content. If you can 
come to meaſure the End of the Piece, you may know th 


Diameter by this Proportion, wiz. as 22 is to 7, ſo isth 
Compaſs to the Diameter. Or you, may find the Side of 
Square of a round Piece 2821. 

of Timber, by this Rule, Inch. 66 the Compaſs, 
viz. multiply 2821 by the 

Inches of the Compaſs, 16926 

and cut off 4 Figures on 16926 


24 broad. 
18 thick. 
192 
24 | 
— 41 \ 
an |  432)1728(4 Inches in Length. ' | 


bas 1728 | 


* 


Thus you may make a Table to ſerve all Breadths ani 


Depths, by which much Labour may be ſaved, and) 
meaſure any Piece of Timber very exactly. | 
In Square Timber, you muſt make the Inches ſquared 
Diviſor to 1728, and the Quotient will be the Anſwer 
Inches of Length, that will make a Foot ſolid. 
; Example. | 


If a Piece of Timber be 8 Inghes ſquare, what Lengt! 
- of it will make a Foot? | . 


64) 1728027 Auer, 27 Inches, 0 
ve” me 2 Feet 3 Inches u 
448 


— — 


. I 
Here the Square of 8 is 64, Sc. Again, 


31s + 


— 
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4. Suppoſe à Piece be 18 Inches ſquare, what 
ngth will make a Foot? Anu. 5 Inches and one third. 
ano af 18 ts $24)17e8(5 3x4 equal to 3. 
„ 4520 
{108) 

The uſual Way of upering (Tiber, is by this Method, 
dix. take the Dimenſions in the Middle, an multiply that | 
by the Length; which is not accurate, but if the Dimen- 

ſions be — in ſeveral Places, and the Means be uſed, 
tue Content thus found will be near the Truth. , 


Digging | 
* IS meaſured by the ſolid Yard of 27 Feet; that is, 3 
mes z is 9, and 3 Times 9 is 27, by which are mea- 
ſured Vaults or Cellars, Clay for Bricks, Se Other 


b. . 
ed g Feet deep, 4 Feet 4 
1; what is its content in 


If a Vault or Oellar be 
ng, d 3 Feet =I 
ſolid Yards ? 


Feet. 
4 x long. 
9 deep. 


40 | 7 
$F.gbrowl l | f g \ t 5 2 
| 1211 ; 
zi f of 6 10 
27)151 Us Yards, 16 Feet + 
k5- 


(16) | 
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4 to . 
C "Example 2. * | 
How many Yards of Digging will there be in a Vault 
that is 25 F. 4 long, 15 F. 8 broad, and 7 F. Z deep 
| * 
z times 5 Is 1 5 


7 r 4 


7 27721 


. \ 
F b 8 
27 6 | 


2 
— 3. 


There 1b Mote that'is.648 Feet long, 24 Feet broad, 


and 9 Feet deep, how many Floors! 
648 lang. 
24 broad. 
2592 - N 
1296 
— 
9 


Divide by 324) 139968 (432 Floors, Anſwer. 
Se. 


00 Selid 


ault 


lid 
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Solid Bodies being frequently painted, it is neceſſary to 


know how to find the Buperficiality: To find the ſuperfi- 
cial Content of a Square, or many ſided, or round Pillar: 
Multiply the Sum of the Sides or Cirtumference, by the 
Height in Feet, and the Product, divided by 9, will be 


ſquare Yards. 
' ©, Of a Globe. 

Multiply the Cireumference in Feet by itſelf, and then 
that Product by this Decimal 0,0353678, and this laſt 
Product will be the Content in Yards. 

To find the ſuperficial Content of a Pyramid or Cone, 
multiply half the Sum of the Sides, or half the Circum- 
ference of the Baſe, by the ſlant Height in Feet: and the 
product divided by 9, will be ſquare Varls. 

If the Pyramid or Cone be not complete, that is, if 
Part of the Top be wanting, add together the Circumfe- 
rences at Top and Bottom, and half their Sum being mul- 
tiplied by the ſlant Height, will be ſuperficial Content. 
Mete, A ſolid Yard ſquare of Clay will make about 7 
or 800 Bricks; and the Price of making is 7 or 87. a 


Thouſand : 3 Bags (or Buſhels) and half of Lime, and 


half a Load of Sand, will lay 1000 Bricks. 


500 Bricks 32S | 
1000 Plain Tiles make a Load. 
25 Bags 1 C. of Lime. 


IT may not here be improper, as well for refreſhing the 


Memory, as for improving the Underſtanding and fo:m- 


ing the Mind with proper Notions and Ideas of Mea- 
ſuring, to give a ſhort Repetition by demonſtrative geo- 
metrical Figures, to explain what had been verbally and 
arithmetically before expreſſed. 

And firſt for Planimetry, or ſuperficial, or flag Meaſure : 
Some of which is meaſured by the Foot ſquare; as ar2 
Boards, Glaſs, Marble, Freeſtone, and Pavements. The 
Dimenfons are taken in Feegand Inches, and the Con- 


tent given in ſquare Feet. 
8555  Exanple 1. Ans 
Suppoſe there is an 2 or long Square, let it be 
Board, Glaſs or Pavement, c. that contains on the lo»peſt 
dide (or tha Length) 24 Feetanda half, and the ſhorteſt Side 


or Breadth, 14 Feet 3, as in the following Figure, viz, 
K 5 0 : ; I4 F. 


\ 
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14,25 breadth. 
24,5 length. 


50 


n ; 
Rub. Motttiply the engt by the Breadth, and cut of 
as many Places to the Right-hand as there are Decimal; 
in the Length and Breadth. | 
8 Exam 2. 
| ; Suppoſe à Board or Piece of Glaſs be in the Form of 
Hi  Figare the Firft, called the Rhombus, that is in the Shape 
of a common Pane of Glaſs, or Diamond Square. 
Lu. To meaſure which, multiply the Breadth A. B. by 
the Length of any of the Sides (for they all are equal) and 
cut off as many Places to the Right-hand as there are De- 
cimal Places in both Multiplicand, and Multiplier, as 


* 


hinted before. 


Parts, and the 
then 


the Work will appear thus: 


F. P Here the Moultiplication is as in 
8.52 whole Numbers, and the Content 
8,38 or Anſwer is found to be 71 ſquare 
— Feet, and 275. of a Foot, or 4 
6816 es 4. | 
2556 
681 
1,3976 
— ſeparated by a Comma, as above directed, and 


are fo many 10, ooo Parts of a Foot. 


| Again, admit a Piece of Meafurement to be 
li of Figure the Second, called a Rhomboides; its Length 17 
Feet 25 Parts, and its Breadth 8 Feet 58 Past. 


As oppoſe one Breadth A. B. 8 Feet 38 
Length of the Side to be 8 Feet, 52 Parts, 


Example 3. 


bein the Form 


F. P. 
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F. P. ; The forementioned Pigure 
17,25 length. hath its oppofite Side equal, 
8,58 breadth. and its rn ph 


CC — 
2 bo 4 

13800 

— mm ——— 
148,0050 Hnfwer, "the Content is 148 Feet. 

* Once more. 

Suppoſe a Board, Piece of Glaſs, Pavement, or Piece of 
Land, to repreſent, or be in the Form of a Triangle, or 
three cornered Figure, expreſſed as in the Shape of Figure - 
of Wt Third. Every Triangle: is half an Oblong, whoſe 
dag Length and Breadth is equal to the Perpendicular, and Baſe. 

Mee, the dotted Line is the Perpendicular, the bottom 

Line the Baſe, and the Line from the Top of the Per- 
pendicular to the left Angle of the Baſe, is called the 
of Hy ponthenuſe. 

Th he meaſurin ag of a Triangle hath already been ſhewn, 
ad therefore I ſhall deſiſt ſpeaking any further thereto. 
by The Fourth Figure is called a Trapezium, and conſiſts of 
and BY, Sides: This Figure before it can be meaſured, muſt be 
De- drided into two Triangles, thus; wiz. by a Line drawn 
bom one Angle or Corner, tg the Angle oppoſite to it, as: 
38 Wu the Figure. 

"a Example 4. 

. Suppoſe the Dimenſions of the Trapezium before de- 
un WW cribed to be, wiz. the Baſe 16 F. 67; the one Perpen- 
ent Bl ticular 12 F. 50, and the other 9 F. 68, (as in Figure 5) 
_ what 1 is the Content ? 

2. The Operation. 
One Perpendicular 12,50 add 
The other 9.58 


The Sum is 22,18 | | 8 


md The half Sum is 11,09 which 
nultiply the whole Baſe 16,67 ' 


_ produces 184,8 703 

17 wack is 184 Feet, and e of a Foot, equal to 10 
lnhes and a half. | 

P. | K 6 Nate, 


- — — ——— 


— — — oo. 
py — eU 
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Note, If two Sides of a Trapezium are parallel, thy 1 
1s, equi-diſtant, then add them together, and half the 208 
Sum multiplied by. the neareſt diſtance between thoſe two 
Sides, gives the Content. Or if you meaſure in the I 
Middle between two Sides or Lines that are of equal 
Length, the Anſwer will be the ſame. Mo 

Note alſo, The Painting, Plaiſtering, Oc. of irregular 

Pieces, in the Forms of Triangles, or not, if divided x; 

above, may be meaſured as before; and brought into 
Yards (if the Content is to be ſo given in) by dividing 
by 9, as before ſhewn. 4 | 


Of Regular Figures. 

._ » Figures that have more than 4 Sides are called Poly- 

gons, and thoſe of them that have their Sides and Angles 
equal called. regular Polygons. v5 
Regular Polygons have their Names from the Number 
of: their Sides; thus a Figure having 

3} | Trigon, or Equilateral Triangle. 

| Tetragon, or Square. 

Pentagon. 

Hexagon. 


4 
4 \ Equal ſides, is Heptagon. 
9 

10 

LL 


called a Fon. 


Decagon. 
Undecagon. 
Dodecagon. 
13.0 Quindecagon. | nic 
The Area of a Pentagon may be found by multiplying 


the Square of its Side by the Number 1,7204774. Thus 1 
if the Side of a Pentagon be 11 Feet, then the Square} and 
f thereof will be 11 times 11, or 121 Feet. I 
- Multiply 1,7204774 J 
„ „% and 
—— Nut 
17204774 f 
34409548 a 
17204774 


CI mg 


Sx 208,1777654 
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Therefore the Area of a Pentagon will be upwards of 
208 ſquare Feet. | 


In like Manner, to find the Area of the 


Trigon, 0,4330127 
Tetragon, | 7 1 ,0000000 
Hexagon, | 2,5980762 


Heptagon, Multiply the | 3,6339124 
Octagon, Square of the 4 rom wich 4 
51818242 


' Nonagon, | Side by | 
Decagon, 8 7,6942088 . 
Undecagon, 9,3656404 3 
Dodecagon, 1 1,9615246 | 
| Of a Circle. . 
Figure the Ninth. ; 


A Circle is contained under one Line called the Cir- 
cumference or Periphery; as 4BC. All right Lines 
drawn from the Centre Z, to the Circumference, are 
equal, and called Radiuſes, or half Diameters: And the 
long Line through the Centre from 4 to C 1s the Dia- 
meter, 

To divide a Circle into 6 equal Parts, extend the Com- 
paſſes to half the Diameter, as from A to the Centre E, 
and the Extent applied to the Circumference will divide 
it into thoſe Parts. | A 5 

The Diameter AC. divides the Circle into two equal 
Parts, each of which is called a Semicirele; and if a Se- 
micircle be divided into two equal Parts, thoſe Parts are 
called Quadrants. 8 

The Queſtions relating to the meaſuring of the Circle 
and its Parts may be ſolved as follows: 

1. The Diameter being given to find the Circumference. 

Rule. Multiply the Number 3, 141597 by the Diameter, 
and the Produ will be the Circumference. Nete. The 
Number 3, 1416 will be exact enough in moſt Caſes. 

Example. The Diameter of a Circle being 11 Inches, 
what is its Circumference ? A re 


3,1416 
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357476 Ay 
11 5 


3,1416 
* 3.1416 


Arfwer, 34-5576 (or tvs 344) Inches. 


2. The Diameter being gi iven, to find the Area. 
Rule. Multi * Note er 0,785 3982 (or in Common 
Caſes 0,78 4) by the Square of the Diameter, and the 
e | | 


Product will So Area. 
Example. What is the Area of that Circle whoſe * 


meter. is 11 Inches? 


11 times 11 15 121 , 7854 
121 


7 


7854 
15708 


7854 


|  Anfever, 95,0334 Square Inches. 
3. The Circumference being given, to find the Dia- 


; meter. 
Rule. Maltiply the Number 0,3183099 (or in com- 
mon . 0,31831) by the Circumference, and the Product 


will be the Diameter. 
Example. What is the Diameter of chat dr, whole 
Circumference 1 is 344 Inches. 
34 34,5 ,31831 
345 


| 159155 
, 127324 
95403 


Arſe, (or almoſt 11) Inches. 
4. The Circumference of a Circle being given, to find 


its Area. 
Rule. Multiply the Wander 0,079577 5 (or in com- 
mon, 0,0796) by the Square of the Circumference, the 


W will be the Area. 
Ex. mph 
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— What is the Area of a Circle, whoſe Cir- 
mſerence is 34 Inches? 


345 "I 1190,z 
3495 Ve 
1725 JV4 150 f 
1380 1071225 
1038 | 833175 


199,25 Arſcver, 94-743900 (or almoſt gg) fquare faches. 
5- The Area of a Circle being given, to find its Dia- 


neter. | 
Rule. Multiply the ſquare Root of the Area by the 
Number 1,12837, and — Product will be the Diameter. 
Example. What is the Diameter of that Circle whoſe Area 
95,0334 fquare Inches ? 


mon 
| the 


Dia- 


95-0334(975 -1,12837 
81 9.75 
1871403 | 564185 | 
1309 | : et 
a — 1015533 

Dia- 1945) 9434 COT: Toon 94208 
1 9725 , 75 
duct | Arfwer, The Diameter i is 11 Inches. 
6. The Area of a Circle being given to find its Cir- 
hoſe W:nference. 


Rule, Multiply the ſquare Root of the Area by-the 
lumber 35449, and the Product will be the Cireame- 


nce. 


Example. What is the Circumference of that Circle 
noſe Area is 95,0334 ſquare Inches: 


95033409975 35449 


. 
1 | 177245 
o find 448143 

319041 
com- 3 
+ 4341562775 


Anfwer, The Circumference is 344 nabe, 
7. To 
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7. To meaſure the Sector of a Circle. . See Figure vil T 
Caſe the Firſt. If the Length of the Arc D E and M lic 
Semidiameter C E be given. | Proc 
Rule. Multiply the Length of the Arc by 4 the deni ty 
diameter; and the Product will be the Are. 
Caſe the Second. If the Number of Degrees contain 
in the Arc, and the Semidiameter be given. 1 
Rule. Multiply the Squares of the Semidiameter by ti. 
Number of Degrees contained in the Arc, and that Pr 1 
duct by the Number, 0,0087267, and the Reſult will 
the Area required. : dT 
Example. Let the Arc conſiſt of go De , or 1 
the Circumference, and the Semidiameter be 32, 
= WK 12,25 = 0,0087 267 
. | 9 : 105 
175 1102, 50 | 436335 
105 | 174534 
| 872670 
12,25 g | \ 8,7267 E 
en | - — the b 
9,62 118675 the I 
: Of Solid Meaſure. my 4 
- SOLID or Cube Meaſure hath been already defined, x 2 


well as ſuperficial Meaſure, ſome of the Figures of which 1 
are numbered, 6, 7, and 8. | 
To meaſure a Solid in form of a Cube, which hat 
Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs all equal, you mv 
multiply theſe into themſelves ; and the laſt Product give 
the Solidity.or Contents, either of Wood or Stone. 
Cube hath ſix ſides, and is in Shape like a Dye. 
Example. 
What is the Solidity of a Cube whoſe Side is 12 Inches? 
12 | 
12 8 


144 
12 


1728 the Solid Inches in a Solid Foot. 
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To meaſure a ſolid of unequal length, breadth, and 
tickneſs ; multiply the 4 * by the breadth, and the 
froduct by the height; the laſt Product will be the Soli- 
üty. | c 

. Example. ) 

What 1s the Solidity of a Block of Marble, whoſe leng 
lo feet; breadth 5.4, and depth 3 f feet? 


575 
355 


g 102! 1725 4 


' 11 ir 8025 

red So, 

bes 20,1250 the Solidity. 

The Cone is meaſured by finding the f 8 Inches at 

the bottom or baſe thereof; which multiply by one third of 

the Inches in the length, and that product is the ſolid quan- 

tity in Inches ; which Inches divide by 1728, and the Quo». 

tient gives the anſwer in ſolid feet. A 

ed. Example of finding the ſolidity of the cone, decimally, 

| pa nithout dividing by 172. 

3 Let the Diameter of the baſe be 2 feet 6 Inches, and 
bade Altitude 10 feet 6 Inches. 


* 8 2,5 the Diameter. 
t give 25 — — 
10. | Is 


5 


ches! 6,25 bn 


( 4.908750 4.9087 50 
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41.9087 fo the Area of the Baſe. 
2 Ra 7 ons third of the Height. 


24543750 
14726250 


17,1806250 the Solidity in Feet. 
This method may ſerve for tapering timber, or for an 
ether thing of the ſhape repreſented in figure 7. 


: ' To meaſure a Pyramid, 


Rule. Multiply the Area of the Baſe or Bottom by ont 
third of the perpendicular height, and the laſt produd vi 
be the content in ſolid feet: or one third part of the Ares 
at the Baſe, multiplied by the whole Altitude, gives the 


Examples of both Ways. 


+ Su poſe there is given a ſquare Pyramid {or re lik 
2 5 Steeple) the fide whoſe Baſe is four feet 20 
balf, and the perpendicular Height 18 feet; What is ti 
ſolid content ? Pals: | 4 "a 
I. 6,75hof 20, 25 the Area at the Baſe 
4.5 - 18 the whole Heigh 


225 5400 | 
180 675 
20,25 -121,50 Auer, 121,50 as before. 
64 of the arid 
. Altitude. 


121,50 Anſwer 121 feet, and 55.5, or f. 


When one fide of the Baſe is longer than the other, 
admit one to be 2 F. 2, and the other 1 F. 2, then mul 
tiply the length of the Bafe by the breadth, and that pre 
duct by one third of the height as before. 

If the Baſe be any gh find its Area by the Rule 
| grven in page 205; and then multiply it by 3 of the 

eight. BS | — 


P 
0 
- 
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xD.) : 
To Meaſure the Fraſtrum ar Segment, i. e, a Piece or Part of a 
amid, wheſe ends ane fimilar regular Palygazs. 
Multiply tegether the Sides of the greater and leſſer 
Polygons ; multiply alſo the Difierence of thoſe Sides by 
itlelf þ — 1575 1 of _ ſecond Produtt and by => 

Product; multiply the Sum by the Height, 
Number which belongs to the Polygon in Page 205, ſo 
or u ball the laſt Product be che Solidity, 2 


To meaſure the Fruftrum or begmat of a Cane. 
Multiply together the Diameters at the Top and the 
Bottom of the Fruſtrum; multiply alſo their Diference 
by itlelf, add 1-434 Part of the laſt Prodaft to tte firſt; and 
multiply the Sum by the Height of the Fruſtrum, and by 
the Number a, 785 3982 ſo the laſt Pradud be the 


dolidity required, 


What is the Solidity af the Fruſtrum of. à Cone; the 
e like Diameter of the greater End being four Feet, and that af 
x 2e the leder Ed two Feet ; and the Height nine Feet, , 


is tell" 4 2 Diff. of Diameter. 
Baſe 8 Product of Diameters; 41 f of which is 14, 
8 added to 14 is 9 3, which multiplied. by g, the Height, 
produces 84. | 55 N oy | 
Then multiply 0,7854 
by 64 
31416 
| 5 62832 
too = Solidity, 65,9736 


07 
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- Of Gauging. 

THERE is a near ſort bf Kindred or affinity between the 
art of meafuring timber, and that of guaging or mea- 
ſuring liquors ;: for both are performed by cube or ſolid 
meaſure, and therefore not improper cloſely to follow one 
another. Fer as often as there is found: 1728 ſolid or 
cubic inches in a piece of Timber, (of what form ſoever) 
ſo many ſolid feet. it is ſaid to contain : S0 likewiſe in the 
Art of Gauging, ſo many times as 282 (the ſolid inches in 
a. beer or ale gallon) are found in any veſſel of ſuch liquor, 
ſo many. gallons is ſuch a veſſel ſaid to hold. And fo of 
wine; but in that the Diviſor alters, it being 231 ſold or 
cubic inches. 


Worn, the galley of dry mende nein 272k cabid 
inches. 


r 


«. 4 


Note, Every cubical foot i in deer or z NE meafurt' con, 
tains 6 gallons and almoſt a pint. 
The ſame in Wine meaſure is Ong and almoſt 2 
uarts. . 

A cubical foot of dry 'medſute contains 6 gallons and 
ſomewhat above one-third of a gallon. 

141 inches make 2 quarts. of Beer or Ale. 70 inches 35 
one quart, and 35 inches , a pint. 

To find the contents of any veſſel that hath the form of 
a cube, that is, a figure whoſe bread th, depth, and length 
are all equal, and is very well Fepreſented y the ſhape af 
a dye commonly played withal. 

' Rule. Multiply the ſide into itſelf, and then again that 

8 by the ſide; which last product, if for Beer ot 

Ale, divide by 282, che inches in a Beer or Ale-Gallon; 
and for Wine, Brandy, Sc. by 231, the inches contained 
in a Wine Gallon. 


. My =% 


ES bs 


Example. 


Suppoſe a Cube, whoſe ſide is 79 inches, I demand the 
ſolid content in Beer and Wine Gallons. 


% 
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79 .282)493039(1748 Beer or Ale Gall. 
79 282 he 


711 ; 2110 23 1)493039(21 34 Wine Gall. 
$53 1974 462 
6241 "368 {| 5,07 $000 
2 1 231 
"5616g 2359 293 a 
43687 2256 693 
403039 Cube inches 1 100g 
| 924 , 
8 | 


; 
42 3 1 


To find the content of a. 4 Parallelopt on, which is a 
ſolid figure contained under fix fides, of which the oppo- 
fite are Parallel, and of the form of figure the 12th. | 

Rule. Multiply the len ngth by the breadth, and that Pro- 
duct by the depth; and then divide by 282 for Beer or 
Ale, and 231 for Wine. | 8 


5 Example. 
Admit the length tobe 95 inches, and the breadth 62 


inches, and the depth 23 Inches; what is the content in 
Beer and Wine Gallons. | 


95 Length 
62 Breadth 
2 31)1 3 5470(386 Wine Gallons, —— 
1155 | 190 
2997 Wy be 
— 58990 
&c. 
Rem. (104) 


1 OY We $890 
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3890 
23 Depth 
I F780 


282) 1354700480 Beer Gallons. 
„„ 4 
Ke. x 


Rem. (10) n 
To gauge a Back or ſquare Tun. 
7 Example. * 3 


1 its length 112 Inches, breadth 72 Inches, and 
its depth 48 Inches; what is its content in ſold Inches, 
and alſe its content in Beer Gallons ? 


- 112 Length. 282)387072(1332-Gallots Auſ. 
282 70 | 


72 Breadth. 

Th 224 rage 
784 38846 
8064 2047 
48 * 5 1974 

6451 5 5 732 
32256 564 
387072 Solid Inches. (168 


To bring theſe Gallons into-Barrels,. divide them by 36, 
the Gallons in a barrel of Beer, thus: 

- 36)1372(38 . Anſwer. 38 Barrels and 3 

108 or g of a Barrel;, and for 

the remainder 168, it 1s 


292 ſomething above half 2 
288 Gallon. | 
ey 


Note. The duty of Exciſe upon ſtrong Beer and Ale is 
8s. per. Barrel ; Brewers are allowed three Barrels in 
1 | ewenty« 


—_, 
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wenty-three, for leakage, &c. both for ſtrong and ſmall 
er; and for Ale, two in twenty-two; ſo that the neat 
Exciſe of a barrel of ſtrong Beer to be paid by the common 
dewers, is 66. 7d. 4 and / of a farthing; and of Ale, 
. 10. 4 and In of a farthing; for table Beer 35. and for 
mall Beer Þs. 3d. 4 and + of a farthing. 
How to gauge a Copper, round Tub, or Caſs. 

If it be of equal bigneſs both at top and bottom, find the 
Cube Inches that it contains, and then bring it into Gal- 
ons as before. | 

But if it be wider at the top than the Bottom, or the 
ontrary ; then take the Width or Diameter of the Tub 
bmewhat above the middle, next to the broadeſt end, if it 
te taper; or find the mean Diameter thus: Suppoſe the 
ung Diameter to be 26 Inches, and the head Diameter of 
ecaſk to be 23 Inches, the difference between which is 3 
Inches, two-thirds of which make two Inches; which added 
o the leſſer of the two Diameters, makes 25 for the mean 
Diameter ſought. Having the mean Diameter, proceed 
0 find the content in ſolid inches thus :—Firſt ſquare the 
nean Diameter, multiply that ſquare by 0,7854, and the 
roduRt will give the content of the liquor at one Inch 
lep, and this multiplied by the length, will give the ſolid 
iches in the Copper, Tub, or Caſk. | 


| Example. | 
Suppoſe the mean Diameter to be 72 Inches, and the 
eagth 56 Inches. 9 


on 4071,5136 
72 | | | * 56 
144 2442908 16 
504 203575680 
$184 Square. 228004,7616 - 
7854 | | 
20736 
25920 
41472 


4071,5136 Content at one Inch deep. 


\ 


thing above half a Gallon; in all 22 Barrels, 16 Gallo 


-and Wine Gallons 


216 Tur Yount Man's Besr Couyanien. 
The ©above-found ſolid Inches 228504 brought int 
Gallons, make 808, and 148 ſolid Inches remain, ſome 


and 4 of Beer. 

Again, Admit the mean Diameter of a Caſk of Wine . 
be 14 Inches, and the length 72 Inches, what $ the Gon 
tent in Wine Gallons ? 


3078768 44 


' 231) 110335648479. 
"OR 


1843 
1617 * 58 Gal. r 
3 
2265 
2079 
1866 | 250 
-'&C, ON 3 A 


The Content of a Spheroid may be found thus: mul 
Uuply the ſquare of the ſhorteſt Diameter by the longel 
Diameter, and then divide by 538 for Beer Gallons, and 
by 448 for Wine Gallons. 


— 


"© 
\ —_ 
= - 


Example. "OP 


Suppoſe a Spheroid whoſe ſhorteſt Diameter is 74. Inche: 
— the longeſt 12 af Inches; what is the Content in Bec 
"Is i: 1 


7 
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[+ 08; n 
74 2 apt % 
— j i 13 35 
296 
LA 


5476 5476 the Square of the ſhorteſt: Diameter: 
125 the longeſt Diameter. 


27380 **," 3 G00 
65712 — 


f 


$38)684500(1 272 Gallons of Beer. 
533. 42H 51 2 


(164) 


(68). | 
To find the Content of a Fruftrum of a Spheroid: to 
ice the ſquare of the Bung Diameter, add once the 
quare of the Head, and multiply that ſum by the length: 
hen for Beer divide by 1077 : and for Wine Gallons, . 
bride by 882. 


80 eam. | 
A Caſk whoſe bang * 15 23 . Head Dia- 


eter 21 Inches, and Length 27 Inches, what 3 is the 8 
ent in n and Wine = ons? 91: Be 


* A 0 | SS, " 
+5 ">; 15. 


Min ; ein Daches „zahl 7 


: mul 
longet 
ns, and 


23. 25 nos Ainet 

— 515 #7 344 17 Vs 15 — 

+090 A D e r HA Wines 
Inches . . 12 „ 4 
in Be "SG; —— 1 


4 529 | | | N 4 8 4 | 
v5 add 


FE 


21s Tit VON Man's Brat Co, 


d i 329 (twice the Square of the Bung Diameter, 
= 529 (once that of the Head Diameter. 


Fr ; 
— 8 | 
1499 | | ——— , 
27: the Length. | c F 4 
— — vac! 2 281 I 
10493 | E I 
2998 00 
4077) 40473 (37 Beer Gallons. 2 3 7 
3231. | a 
— 882) 40473 45 Wine Gallow. 2 
8163 3528. 
7539 PO -. 
(624) 4410 
3 
(783) 
5 Al 
The — of the Square and Cube "wy of great Lo 7 By 
Meaſuring, Gauging, &. 0 
be 
The Sqwiare- Rove. . 
0 
1. A Square Number ariſeth from the Multiplication «: 
of a Number to itſelf, the Number ſo multiplied being D 
called the Root; thus 8. multiphed by 4, produceth 16: nc 
for 16 is a ſquare Number, — 4 is the Root thereof; {off an 
alfo i ts the. Square of a, for twice 2 is 4.5 and 9 is the of 
Root of Br, for'9 times 9 is 81, c. 45 
ga. To extract the ſquare Root of any Number, is to 50 
find other Number, which multiplied by{or into) itſel!8i 70 
Produces the number given; and after the raot is found tþ 


Juch a mMuhiplication is a proof of tlie work. 25 
3aly, Square Numbers are either ſingte or compound. 
4thly, All the fingle Square Numbers, with their reſpec- 

tive rodts, are contained iin the following Table, viz. 


Ros [IIILZXLLLLLLL LLL 


Fquares LI 2 2 | 25 | 1.36 [ 49_ | 64 12 
5550 


Tar Vours Man's Base Coue x neon, 2 
$tbly, When the {quaze Tot of any:Number:leſs chan 


neter, oo is required, and that Number as nat exprefied in the 


foregoing-Table, then you are to take the root of that 


ſquare number in the Table, which (being leſs) comes the 


neareſt to the given number. Thus if che ſquare root of 


50 were required, then, fince 49 is the neareſt ſquare 
number in the Table, therefore its root, 7, will be the 
root of * given number, nearly. .-. 3 
6:hlp. A Compound ſquare ' number, is that which 4s 
1 a number conſiſting of mbre places than one, 
multiplied by itſelf, and is never leſs than 100 ſo 729 18 
a compound ſquare number, produced by the multiplying 
s. 27 into itſelf. 12655 
| ' 7thly, The root of any number under ioo may be eaſily 
known by the foregoing Table of 4fingle ſquares : but to 
extract the root of a compound number of {evezal places, 


* 


obſerve che follow ing ddettion. 
S181; - 5 0 [ng Er 51 * 94.9 9 1 fra 


Let the ſquare rost of the, number 45 Job be required. 
1. Set a point awer the plage of the Units thus, 45796, 
and ſo:ſuxceſſivelyov ert every ſecond figure towards the left 


en hand, as thus, 45796; and thus, 45796- But in Decimals, 
| you muſt point from the place of Units towards the right- 
hand, omitting one place, as above; and*tf the place of 
Decimals are odd, afl 

of them to make them even. Vour number thus prepared, 
draw a .crooked line on the right of the number, as in 


cation 


being Diviſion; and, indeed, he operation of the ſquare root is 
th 16% not much unlike Divifion, only there the Diviſor is fred, 
eof ; ſo and in the ſquare root we are to find a new one for each 

p is the operation, bi fay, having made a crooked line, thus, 


45796{ ſeek in the foregoing Table for thecneareſt ſquare 
do the firſt point on the left-hand, which here is 4, the 


„ 15 ke 


) atfelt root of which is 2, which root placeon-theTight-hand of 

found, _ A line, and ſet its ſquare 4 under the ſaid point 
a6 below; | 

und. S4. ©' 0 3 

reſpec- 45796 2 

ix. 4 | v4, 

= ; 4 r bat ts | 

þ HEY 2 

Fthi | : 


x a cypher towards the Right-hand 


L Then 


"220 Twz Younc Max's BRS ComPAnion. 
Then ſubtract it, and there remains o: Jo the Re. 
mainder, bring down the next point 57 thus: 
oo 7 10 - 001 Gy D341 Ty JR ( « 5119 GY Ao: N 
43 e002 le $151) i elde“ Hi t aha 

; $5796 62 . een rev vil 1 


et Rn £13 ei O04. end e903 „01 913. 
M d Nc t e wide T 443 ni 15 
ä 257 Ian n e bs 26 
Which call the Reſolvend; then. double the Root of the 
ud of the Reſolvend, 


Aſt Point, and place it on the left-ha 


| E Nath op ants 
Fo $000 B09 wal 257% 4.0 Log 21221 vo bsi 


. 


: ; 5 48 ” N ; * 1 ' 
IS af, : d < v5 3 . * 4 7 0 * - 1 * 4 py L 7 pe 4 
42 4 L . . . ALA 1 „1 1 Cc © -- SLAB IS'S <&S Soo * Pe 14 | 
6 , = FS, * f 
5 5796 (2 f e tht 

1 „ 4 20 ” . SG as 9 i 0 . — m * . * . 8 

Inde g nf 9 bo un vs 10 100. „ nil { 
' # g 0 
8911 G WELLS EY” « of Fa. 4 ul Foy 4 4 [ 
1 $3654 — 4 ing] Nt 92 7 +. (1.03 1 


le 4) 097 „eme 3993 5 1 2001 961 „ 

Call the 4, the Double of the Robt a, thus placed on the 
left-hand of the crooked line, the Diviſor, and ſeek how 
often 4, the Diviſor, can be taken in 5, the firſt figure of 
- the Reſolvend 57 (for you are to omit the laſt figure to- 
« wards the Ripht-hand) which here is once, place 1 to the 


. + 
- 


* 
A 


a, by 89  .* - «© + / . * . % 4 1 A. 
12 0 #4 * * F . ops Y 7, 73 14 & 4. 

4579 (21 | 
. . „ 1 f 252818 » 344.6, T) ; 171415 

R 9 
a A + 3 # 
1 ” * 4 — * * 4a ; A414 J*® 6+ S 1 YE 
7 7 94 | » 2 411i bs » 1200 _ i, 
, — , . 


c ) F< 2 fF>Y © 4 


T ir rare gs 
Then multiply, the Diviſor (now 41) by the figure laſt BY - 
placed in the Root, wiz. 1, place it under the Reſolvend, 5 
and fubrract it therefr em. 5 


L : 


45796- (21 Son dyno vi 
N 4 bh; a , . ; 71 _ . . 


e El et 7% Dux 1 4 


7 4 90 | 
16 a 


Then bring down the next point, vi. 96, and place it 


on the Right of the remainder 16, for a new Reſolvend, 
| | | or 
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or Dividend, thus: Next double the Quotient or part of b 
Re. the Root, wiz. 21, and Enit for a new Diviſor to the 
whe. new Reſolvend 1696, thus: 1 


- 45796 (a1 | 


vend, 42 ) 1696 : 
TS Then ſeek how oft 42 in 169? (aint reſerving or omit- 
87 the unit figure of the Reſolvend or Dividend as afore- 
nh and I inf I can have it 4 times, which 4 I place in 
the 9 and in the Diviſor, and proceeding as be- 


fore, the Work will appear thus: 15 | 
2 45796 (214 Root. = 
n the 4 3 | 
c how — & | 
Ire of 41) 057 Reſolvend. 
e to- 41 | 
o the N we” — 2 
: n e 424) 1696 Reſolvend. 
\\ 1696 Product. 


* * 
In this laſt operation, I place 40 the Rood aid lente 
. in the Diviſor 42, which makes the new Piviſot 424 to 
e un! dhe Reſolvend 1696; which Diyiſor multiplied by 4, the 
d. fgure placed in the root, produces 1696; equal with the. 
ven, I Dividend 6r Reſolvend aforeſaid, as in the o ration may 
be ſeen. © Therefore the ſquare root of 45996, is 214 3 for® | 
214, multiplied into itſelf, produces 45796, the number 
whoſe ſquare root was ſought. | 


Example 2. þ 9! | 
What is the ſquare root of 12299049 9 ( 3507 the Root. 
| 1 | 
ft Diviſor 65) 329 Reſolvend, ns 
325 Product. 
ace it 
vend, Fe Diviſor 700) 490 Reſolvend. 
or ooo Product. 


L3: I. 3d 


— 
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4d Dixiſor 70607} hg Reſolvend. 
; 075 74 * TH 49049 Product. . al 
AN fin- R 
(s) . 
Example 3, performed Decimally. | U 
| . Root. b. 
1ſt Diviſor 22) 060 * | 4 
| | 8 5 ty 
: 2d-Diviſer 246) 1οjẽj, ꝗð ẽ, © | 
| ATE he. 13476 161 vs 5 
— b. t p 
3d Diviſor 2524) 124% a 
| 1e No « 
— du 
4th Diviſor 25289) 230400 
% n Ta 
. | wh 
thi 


2793 -— | 
Note, That wwhew. the Diruifor cannot be had in the Nfl. be. 
vend, then place a Cypher in rbe Quotient, and alſo on the na 
Right of the Diviſer, and then bring down the next Square, br: 
&c. as in the ſecoud Example abbar may be ſeen. 10 
Note further, If ary Remainder happen is be aftee Ex- 110 
tr adfions you thay fran by axexing, # airs of ber! ta the 1, 

It. of ihe gives Number, and 0 care ta what Ei jus 


a alſo, Such Numbers given for Extradtian that leave 
Remainders, are by fome. called Irrationals, becauſe their Roots 
camnat be exadtly difcovered, but fill there will be famoihing ' 
remain, though - you work by whole Numbers or Frac- the 
tions : As in the Example above, where the Remainder is tp 


279 „„ cor 
The Extradtion of the Cube Root. 

TO extract the Cube Root of any Number, is to find 
another Number, which maltiplied by itſelf, and that - 
Product by the Number found, produces the Number B 
given for Extraction. 28 dale * 


All 


2 


. 
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All fingle cube Numbers, with their zeſpective Roots, 
are carats in the fo owing Table, eſpectia 2 5 


Riots. 1 ] 2 1 3 4 5 7 F & [ - | 8 * 
haare. I L 9 [16 [25 [36 [49 [64 [81 
Cube. 1i-} 8 | 27 [04 125 240 1.343 [ 512 729 

, To prepare any Number lar Extraction, make a 
Point over Unity, and ſo ſucceſſwely over every third Fi - 
gure, towards the Le ſt-hand in Integers, ming two be- 
teen each Point; but ia Decimals you muſt point from 
te Place of Units to the * hand, Gr. | 

q xample. 

Extract the Cube Root of 46656, prepared thus, as 

above directed. | . COLET. 22m 


- 


Here are but two Points, therefore the Root will have 


dut two Places. 5 


24% The Number being prepared; ſeek in the foregoing” 


Table the neareſt Root to the firſt Point or Period 46, 
which you will find-to be 3, Which place in the Quotient 


thus, 46656(3 3 the Cube whereof is 27, which place ur- 


der your firft Period 46, as in the Margin; ſub- 46656 

wall it from 48, A reſts 193 this is your 27 30 

irt Work, and no more to be repeated. Then— 

to the Remainder 1 bring down the next Pe- 19 

nod, viz, 656 {which is the laſt) and place 

u on the Ri ght of the Remainder 19. „ 
46656(3: 


27 + . | n 


19656 Reſolvend, : 
Then draw a Line under the Ręſolvend; next ſquare 
tie 3 placed in the Quotient, which makes 9; which mul- 
tplied by zoo makes 2700 for a Diyifor, which place ac- 
cordingly, thus: 


2900) 19656 | 
Then ſeek how often 2 in 19? 'A»fwer, but 6 Times be- 
auſe of the Increaſe that will come from the Quotient, 
ud place 6 in the — ; then multiply the Diviſor by 
mY 


6, and 


% 


| 224 Tut Younc Max's Ber Companion. 
6, and the Product will be 16200; which place orderly 
under the Reſolvend thus. 
| 46656(36/ | 
27 


27000 19656 


: 


16200 —— Men 
Then proceed to find the Increaſe coming from the Que. 
tient thus: Square your laſt Figure 6, and it makes 36 
which multiplied by three, the other Figure of the Quot- | 
ent, it gives 108 ; which multiplied by zo, makes 3240, 
This place alſo. orderly under the laſt Number before ſe 
down, vix. 16200, and the Work will appear thus. 


46656 (3 WW; 

| * a4 . 
2700) 19586 "of 
16200 2 r 


Then cube the Figure laſt placed in the Quotient, viz. 8 
and it makes 216; which 2 orderly likewiſe under the 
Line 3240 ; add the three Lines together, and they makin / 
29656: which is equal to the Reſolvend above, wiz. 19656 
and there being no more Periods to bring down, I ſee th * 


Work is finiſhed, and find the Cube Root of 46656 to be 30 © 
This will appear to be true if the Root 36 be multiplied t 
by 36, and that Product by 36 again, for then the Refulgiy tt 
will be 46656 as in the following Operation. 
| 96. 
E 
216 ; » 
—.— H 
1296 y. 
36 W 
7770 * 
3888 


466 56 Proof. 


— 


order] | 5 7 "Tn . — 2 ' 
g Seme Uſes of the Square and Cube Roots. 
145 find a mean Proportional between two Numbers. 

Rule. THE ſquare Root of the Product of the given 
Numbers is the mean Proportional ſought, ſo the mean 
Proportional between 16 and 64, will be 32, 75 16 mul- 
tiplied by 64 produces 1024, and the ſquare of 32 is allo 
1024. This is the Uſe in findin os fide of a Square 
equal to-. any Parallelogram, "Rk 
Triangle, or Regular Polygon. 


2. To find the „ Square equal, to the Area of a b. 
Super ficies. 


Rule. The ſquare Root of the Content of any given 
Superficies is the Side of the Square.—So if the Content of 


a'given Circle be 160, the Side of the Square equal will 


be 12,649. 

3. The Area of a Circle being given, to find the Circumfe- 
rence. See Page 207. 

4. The Area of a Circle being given, to find the 9 
See Page 27. 

5. Any two Sides of a Right-angled Triangle being given, to. 
find the third Side. 

This depends upon a mathematical Propoſition, in 
which 1t is proved, that the Square of the Hypothenuſe, 


the Sum of the Squares of the Baſe perpendicular, 


that 1s, of the other two Sides. 


Caſe 1. Let the Baſe or Greund 34 cans the 
Breadth of a Moat or Ditch, and the Perpendicular BC* 
the Height of a Caſtle, Tower, or City-wall; and the 
Hypothenuſe 40. the Length of a — Ladder. 

In this Figure the Baſe 42 is ſuppoſed to contain 40 
Yards ; and the perpendicular, or Height of the Tower or 
Wall, 30 Yards; what Length will the Hy pothenuſe IC,. 
or Scaling Ladder be? 

Rule. The ſquare Root of the Sum and the Squares of 
the Baſe and Perpendicular, is = Length of the 1. 4/6 
thenuſe. See the Work. N 
L 5 | 5 


Tux vovxo Man's BrsT-CoMpanion. 225 : 


ombus, — 


or longeſt Side of a Right-angled 1 is equal to 


See Figure 13. 1 INS "9 


. 


226 Tit Yoon" Wants Nr Gn non. 
1600 the Square of the Baſe 40. 
goo the Square of the Perpendicetzy 30, 


The Sum 2500 (50. Yards the Root of Length of the | 


25 Scaling Lauder. 
. | (1825-1, "OSS 
_Caſe 2. If the Length of the Baſe, or Breadth of the 
Ditch were required; then rhe Fuare Root of the Differ- 
efice of the Squares of the Hyp uſe and Perpendicu- 
lar is the Length of the Baſe, or Breadth of the Ditch or 
Maat. See the Work. 3 | 
2500 the Square of-the Hypothenuſe AC. 
Joo the Square of the Perpend. Bo. 


The Differ. 1660 (40 Yards the Root or Breadth of the 
16 Ditch. , 
(0) 


Cafe 3. If the Height of the Tower or Perpendicular 
BC were required; then the ſquare Root of the Differ- 
ence of the Squares of the Hypothenuſe and Baſe, is the 
Height of the Perpendicular BC. 


” Auy Number of Men being given to be formed into a ſquare 
Battalion, to find tht Number of Rank and File, 


Rule. The ſquare Root of the Number of Men given, 
will be the Number of Men to be placed in Rank and File. 
Example. Admit an Army of 32400 Men were to be 
formed into a ſquare Battalion ; the ſquare Root of 324co 
will be found to be 180, and ſo many Men muſt be placed 


in Rank, and alſo File. 


7. To find the Side of @ Square, Pohgon, or the Diameter 
Y 4 Circle, which ſhall be to any other given Square, fimilar 
olygan, or Circle, in a given Proportion. | 
e Slack like Surfaces are 60 hich other, in a-duph- 
cate Proportion of their like Sides; therefore, 


At 


of | 
! 
of 
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As the given Circle, Square ar Polygon, | 

Is to the required Circle, Square ar Polygon; 

$0 is the Square of the Diameter, or Side of the ficſt, 

To the Square of the Diameter, or Side of the ſecond. : 
Then the Square Root of the Reſult of the above Propor- 
tion will be the Diameter or Side required. 

Example 1. There is a Circle whoſe Diameter is 11; 
what will the Diameter of that Circle be, whoſe Ares is 
four Times the Area thereof? * 11 

Here 11 Times 11 is 121: and 

4514: 121 
4 
— — 


48 (22 the Anſwer. 
$5 -- | 


42) 84 
4 
Example 2. There are two ſimilar Polygons, whoſe 
Areas are as 9 to 25, and the Side of the leſſer. is 12 Yards ; 
what je the Side of the greater? 
ere 33 Times 12 3s 144; and 
49 — 2514 


25 


1 


400 (20 the Anfwer. 


20 
8. The Uſes of the Cube Root apt to d out the Dimpn/rogs* 
of like Solids, as Globes, Cylinders, Cubes, &C. 
Rule. Since like Solids are to each other, as the Cubes 
of the like Sides or Diameters ;/ thezefore, Me? 
As the Content or weißt of a given Solid, 


| þ to the Content or Weight of another like Solid; 
| WT -." 


Produces 


* 


2:8 Tas Younc Man's BSH Comyanton. 


So 1s the Cube of the fide, or Diameter, of the one, 
To the: Cube of the fide, or Diameter, of the other. 
Then the'Cube Root of the Reſult will be the Length of 


the fide or Diameter required. 


Exam I. 
If a Bullet that weighs 7216. is 8 Inches 3 in 1 
what will be the Diameter of that Bullet that weighs 9 
Here the Cube of 8 is 512; and 


AS 72—9— —512 
? * 


72) 4608 (64 
433. * 
— 
288 
288 
Then the Cube * of 64. VIZ. 41 18 ons * re- 
Ni. 


. 2. 


If a Ship of 100 Tons be 44 Feet long at the Keel, of 
what length muſt the Keel of a Ship be that carries 220 
Tons? 

Say, as 100 is to 220: So is the Cube of 44, viz. 85184, 
to 187404, 8; whoſe Cube Root is 57, 226, the length of 
the Keel ſought. 


Exanple 3. 

There is a Cubical Veſſel whoſe fide is 12 2 Inches, and it is 
required to find the fide of a Veſſel that holds three times as 
_ Here the Cube of 12 is 1728, which multiplied 

M4 m_ 3 


5184 
the Cube Root of which is 17, 306 the Aiſiuer n or 
fide ſought. 


An eaſy Rule to find the Length 22 Mefo of « Sh vis. 
; t 


Two thirds the length of Keel, and the breadth 


ef the Beam, is "the 1 length of the main-miaſt x and the 
Rules, therefore, to multiply the length of the Keel by 1 


e Te- 
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and to divide the Product by 3, and then to the Quotient 
add the breadth of the Beam, -and the Total is the length 
of the Main-maſt. 1 8 
Example. 
Suppoſe a ſhip to be 108 Feet by the Keel, and 40 feet 


by the Beam, what is the length of her Main- maſt. 
108 per Keel. 
2 "2k 


3)216 
72 two thirds of the Keel, 


Add | 40 the Breadth of the Beam. 


\ 
— 


112 | | 
Anſwer, The length of her Main-maſt is 112 feet, as 
in the Work. 
Again, | 
Admit a ſhip to be 84 feet by the Keel, and 31 feet by 
the Beam, what is the length of her Main-maſt ? 


$4 per Keel. 
2 


— 1 


— — \ 


56 two thirds of the Keel. 


Add } 31 the breadth of the Beam. 


Anſwer, 87 feet the length of the Main-maſt. 


Another Way to find the length and Thickneſs of Maſts and 
Yards, viz. © 

The way to find the Length of the Main-maſt is to add. 
the breadth of the Beam, and the depth-of the Hold, in 
feet together, and divide the Total by 1, 5, and the Quo- 
tient will be the length of the Main-maſlt in Yards. 
; Example. N 6 1 » 
Admit a ſhip whoſe Keel in length is 73 feet, and the 
breadth of the Beam 28, 5 feet, — the depth of the Hold 
I2 feet; what is the length of the Main- maſt ? | 


Feet. 


* 


E * Taz Younc Man's Bas Comrantes. " | 


| ir a Feet. © £7 ae . | 
* TY 23838, Breadth of the Neam. 1 
8 12,0 Depth of the Hold. 4 
1,5) 40, 5(27 Yards, Anſwer. b 
64 0 
ng" 
* 3 
+ uh 
Anſwer, 27 Yards, or 81 Feet, as r Work. 7 
To find the thickneſs of the Maſt, having the length, WF” 
fay, by the rule of proportion (or rule of three) if 84 feet 
long require 28 inches thick, what 81 feet long ? as in the | 
following Work. | Gy 
| 5 
F. „C . 2 Fi 
If ——̃ä H—G— — 81 et 0 
91 * Arc 
— the 
28 ten 
224 {F 
WE, F,a 
© $4)2268(27 Inches thiek, Anſiuer. the 
168 will 
588 
588 A 
W pene 
(0) di: 
vs 5 5 XS. the 
The conſtruction of ſome uſeful Geometrical Problems. et 
| | ; | in 7 
A. @ given faint neay the middle of d right Line, gives io m . Jon 
| @ perpendicular. See figure the 14%. - 
LET 2 D be the Line given; to have a Perpendicular 
erected on it from the point B; with the Compaſſes 
{opened at a convenient diſtance) place one foot at the 
peint J, and with the other make the two marks E and J, 8 
on either fide of B; then, having the ſame, or any other eq 


more 
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re convenient diſtance in the Campaſſes, ſet one poi 

, and with the other deſcribe the Are & G; which be+ 
zz done, without altering the diſtance laſt uſed; ſet one, 
jt at F, and with the other deſcribe the Arc HH, -croſ- 
g the former at the point 4; through which Interſec- 
n with a ruler draw a line from 4 to B, which will be 
idicular to the line C D. — ö 


2. How to raiſe @ Perpendicular at or near the and of a | 


This is effected ſeveral ways; but I ſhall inftance only 
o, Which are very eafy,—Sre figure 15. F 
| Fir Method. | 
Suppoſe the line 4 B be given to raiſe a Perpendicular 
jar the end, J. ws | 

Firſt open your Compaſſes to a convenient diſtance, and 
tt one foot on the point 4; and with the other deſcribe the 
icF ED; then with one foot of the Compaſſes in D, 
[they retaining the ſame diſtance) croſs the Arc in E; and 
then ſetting one foot in E, with the other make the Arc 
{F G, eroſſing the firſt Arc in F. Again ſet one foot in 
, and with the other deſcribe the ſmall Arc HH, crofling 
the former in the point C; ſo the line 4 C being drawn, 
ill be the Perpendicular required. | 


The Second Methed. 


Admit B to be the point given on which to draw the per- 
pendicular BI. Open the Compaſſes to any convenient 
uſtance ; and ſetting one foot on the point B, pitch down 
the other foot at 2 as ſuppoſe at X. then the foot 
reſting in K, turn the other about till it croſs the line 4B 
in L; then draw the line K L, and continue the ſame be- 
yond K, ſetting off the ſame diſtance XL, (at which the 
Compaſſes already ftand) from X to M, fo a line drawn 
tom B, throngh M,. will be the perpendicular required. 


3. How to divide a Right Line into two equal Parti. 
5 See figure abe 1Oth. F 


75 Suppoſe the line 4 B be given to be divided into two 
nl parts. Take in the Compaſſes W 


npth, 
feet 
n the. 


— 
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half the Length of 4 B, and ſetting one Foot on the Poi 
A, with the other draw the Arc F D ; then (with d 
Compaſſes unaltered) ſet one Foot in B, and with th 
other croſs the former Arc both above and below th 
Line, in the Points F and G, then a Line drawn from 
to G ſhall interſe&, or cut the given Line in H, and di 
vide the Line 4 B into equal Parts, AH and DB. 


4. A Line being given, how ta' draw another Line paral 
thereunto, at any Diſtance. required, or through any Pin 
aſſigned. 

Of parallel Lines there are two Sorts, viz. Straight 
Circular. And all Circles drawn on the ſame Centr 
whether greater or leſſer one than the other, or ſaid to bl * 
parallel or concentric, that is having one common Centre 
See Figure the 17th. | NE TT 
In this Figure the Circle 45 C D is concentric or pa 
rallel to the Circles E F G H, becauſe both of them are 
drawn from the ſame Centre. The Line 4 C is the D. 
ameter of the greater Circle, and the Line E & of the leſl 
Circle. And all right Lines drawn from the Centre t 
either of the circumferences, are equal with reſpect tt 
their Periphery ; and ſuch Lines are called half Diameter 
and ſometimes the Radius of the Circle, and will divid 
the Circle into 6 equal Parts, each containing 60 Degrees 
and the whole Cirele 360; into which all the great Cir 
cles of the Sphere are ſuppoſed to be divided. 


Of Parallel Right Lines. 


Right-lined Parallels, are Lines drawn on a Plane « 
equal Length and Diſtance; and though infinitely extended 
will never meet, and-in all Parts retaiß an equal Diſtanc 
ſach as theſe underneath. TP © 6 

B | 1 N r 


0 D 


To draw a Right Eine parallel to another Right Line at 
Diſtance given. See Figure the 18th. 


Take in your Compaſſes the given Diſtance GH; tha 
ſetting one Foot in E, draw the Arc IK; then moving 
F, deſeribe the Arc LM; then laying a Ruler on the Is 

: 0 
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of the two Ares, juſt touching them, draw the Line O 

rhich will be parallel to the given Line ETF. 

3. Through any three Points (not in a ftraight Line) 10 deſeribe 
4 Circle. See Figure the 19th. 


Py 
thePoin 
with 
with th 
elow th 
| from 


* 0 Let the Points given be 4, B, and C, through which it 

. is required that a Circle be drawn. Firſt, ſet one Foot of 

| eral © Compaſſes in one of the given Points, as ſu poſe in 4, 

| * nnd extend the other Foot to B, another of the Points, and 

bi dra the Arc of a Circle G F H; then (the Compaſſes not 

25 altered) ſet one Foot in B, and with the other eroſs the ſaid 

Jaight Arc with two ſmall Arcs, in the Points D and E; and 

Centre draw the Line DE. ay ſet one Foot in C (the Com- 

id to paſſes being at the ſame Diſtance) and with the other Foot 

Ons croſs the firſt Arc GF in the Points F and G, and draw | 
| the Line FG, crofling the Line DE in the Point O, which 

© or pt is the Centre ſought for; in which, place one Foot of the 

hem a Compaſſes, and deſcribe the Circle at the Diſtance O 4, 

the D 4nd it will paſs through all the given Points, 4, B, and C. 

he leſſe e 8 f 

entre n How to make the Line of Chords rically to any aſfegned 

ſpect u . - Length, or Radius. 2 

5 Since in the Art of Dialling, there is frequent Uſe made 

. of the Line of Chords, it is proper here to ſhew the mak - 

1 0 2 thereof, "i TAG 


A Line of Chords is go Degrees of the Arc of a Circle - 
transferred from the Limb of the Circle, to a ſtraight Line; 
now every Circle, whether great or ſmall, is divided (or 


the Semi or half Circle contains 180; the Quadrant or 
Quarter go, and the Radius or Semi-Diameter (which is 
that Line with which the Circle'or Semi-Circle is drawn 
or deſcribed) is always equal to 60 Degrees of that Circle 
which it deſcribes, and therefore 60 Degrees of a Line. 


To make the Line of Chords ; as in Figure the 20th. 


Firſt draw a Line to any Length, C B D, and on the 
Middle thereof erect the Perpendicular 4 B; next open 
your Compaſſes to the Radius or Length that you would have 

your Line of Chords beof; which admit AB, and with that 
| Diſtance on B as the Centre, deſcribe or draw the _ 

. 1rcie 


ſuppoſed to be) into 360 equal Parts, called Degrees; ſo 


' . 
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Cirele CA D which is divided into two equal Parts g 
| e by the Perpendicular Line 4 f. thirdly, gi. 
vide the Arc or Quadrant 4 D, into go equal Parts or 
1 which is done by taking the Length of the Line 
A B, and ſetting that Diſtanee en the Quadrant A 0, 
and from D to R; fo is D R 60 Degrees, and AR 30 De. 
hows then take the Diſtance 4 N, and ſet from D to 5, 
is the Quadrant divided into three equal Parts, as the 
Points & and , each containing zo Degrees: This done, 
Gyvide the feveral Spaces between AR, RS, SD, into 
three equal Parts, each of which will be 10 Degrees ac- 
cording as the Numbers are ſeen and ſet apart to then. 
And theſe again divided into two equal Parts, each Part 
contains g Degrees; and every of thoſe into five ſmaller 
as in the Repreſentation.: and ſo, the whole Quadrant is 
Ruided into go Degrees. Fourtbly, the Quadrant ARSD) 
being thus divided into 20 Degrees, {et ove Foot of the 
Compaſſes in D, and open the Foot to 4, and deſcribe 
the Arc AF, touching the Line CD in F, ſo is the 
Point F, upon the right Line CD, the Chord of go De- 
green, Fifthly, open the Compaſſes from D to 80 De- 
grees, and Geicribe the Arc 80 GH; ſo ſhall the Point A 
be the Chord of 80 Degrees, and deſcribe the Arc 80 
H. fo ſhall the Point # be the Chord of 80 Degrees. 
Sixthly, open the Campaſſes from D to 70, deſcribe the 
Arc 70 1K, ſo is K the Chord of 70 Degrees. Again, er 
open the Compaſſes from Þ to N, the Radius of 60 De-W t 
dees, aud deferibe the Arc RLB, fo is J the Chord of i. 
Degrees, equal to the Radius. Do the ſame by 50. 4% My, 
36, 20, and 10, and then you. will have the Line N dr WM... 
vided into go unequal Parts, called Chords, as in Figure 2c 
Fhys much for the Line of Cherds-frequently made Uſe 
ef in Dialling, where there is not the Conveniency 0 
having a Mathemetical Inſtrument Maker near at Hand, 
| Note, 4 Degree i«.the 360 Part of, the Globe, or of e 
” Circle; and each Degree is ſuppoſed to be divided into 60 
Parti, called Minutes 11 that 45 Minutes is three Quai" Bil 
of a Degree, and 30 Minutes, half a Deegree, and 15 M. 
nutet one Quarter of a Degree. 3 
g  Infirameont 


ue, Arithmetic. 


AS Problems or Queſtions in Meafurement, c. art 
ſolyed or anſwered. arithmetically by - the. Pen, ſo a Wb th 


they inſtrumentally taken by Compaſſes, from =—_ board 
a Z . es 


it. 

44 
5 
i) 
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es, (fe. or Rules made for that Purpoſe; for the Help 
thoſe that are deficient in Arithmetic, or for a quicker 
Watch of Baines ; and ſuch Perfarmanges aze called 
al Arithmeticz and of theſe Inſtruments, the moſt 


4 D, Vogue os Uſe, are theſe three: r. The Carpenters 
© Yeo in Rule: 2 Ganter's Line - 3. Cogge/ha/l's ſliding Rule. 
to. 9, ; | 
as t 3 | . | 

I. © ! The Carpenter's Plain Rall rey 
, into mall deſcribe and ſa ſomething of the Carpenter's Plain 
2 1 in relation to its Uſes, Se. * EY 
thei, | - : 
h Part Its Deſcription. | i 

maller N ruis Rule is made uſe of in meaſuring Boards and Tim- 


being two Feet in Length, and divided into twenty- 
r Parts or Inches, and every one of thoſe Parts or 
ches ſubdivided into half Inches, and gach of thoſe 


ſcribe Wives into Quarters, and each Quarter imo two Parts þ 
is toe WY hat every Ich is divided into eight Parts, and the 
a bole Length into 192 Parts. | 


This Rule is well known, and therefore not abſolutely 


int i eſary of Repreſentation ; but however, for the better 
— lerlanding it, I hall give one thus; | 

xe the | 7 | rr! — Meir 

Again {ſider Board Meaſure ho 15 2 A | 4 2 | 

o Pe. this deſcribed. © [12 — 2 | 
ord ef [2] ofalol4fol + 


1 45 This Line begins at 6, and goes ak 6s 36. within 4 


_ e of the Rule on the Right-hand, 
de Uk | 
acy of | Its Uſe. 
Hand. Ir. dp. Feet In, Ptr, 
of aw r 12 0 © 
1 3 - 4 © 0\u Length make 
5 M hard be 4 83 0 oa Foot ſquare. 
5 2 4 $ 
8 | 6 2 0 0 | 
ſo art BG this Table it is manifeſt, and exfily underſtood, That 


ard of 4 Inches, requires 3 Feet in Length to _— | 
oat 


— 
* 
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© foot ſquare, and a piece of 3 Inches broad, will rai 


4 feet in length to make a foot ſquare; G. 51 - 

At the other End of this Rule is a Table called U, ME 

Timber Meaſure and thus deſcribed" j, 22 
5A WO: 17 i „ 06 wel = 

le 

| o. {Fo ojfoſg]o|m]z] 


Send is) ads Rom n e 
This line begins at 8 and half, and goes on by Din 
ſions to 36. 8 | 


: 


MAINT 
l 1111171 111 


„„ . ˖ 


144 


1 
wml , 


© 
0 a . : {1 
In a Piece of © Un Length make 
Timber of 5, 9 a ſolid foot, 
| | 2 + Hd 
, | 

3 


S, in; 


By this Table it is plain, that if a piece of Timber! 

6 Inches Square, then 4 feet in length of that piece wi 
make a ſolid foot. nfo rn „ bro 1 
It is a common method with Carpenters to add th 
breadth and thickneſs of a piece of Timber in Inches tog 
ther, and call the half thereof the ſide of the ſquare of tha 
piece; but this method gives the content more than it 1 
and the greater the difference the larger the Error. Bu 
the true — may be found in Cunter': Line, thus: place 
one point of the Compaſſes upon the line at the thicknebs 
and the other at the breadth: then half of that extent vill 
reach, from either the breadth or thickneſs, to the fide dl 
the true ſquare in Inches. o 


WI tt WI AY 
CERA au Ny AU AAA 


2. Gunter Line. 


This line is commonly ſet on the Carpenter's plain 
Rule and conſiſts of two lines numbered 1, 2, 3, Oc. one 
ſet at the end of the other, and it is fomewhat of the fol 
lowing form. 14 W 
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regt Lire. 
Jing win To prove the line by the Compaſs obſerve 
d 4 that, th e "x 
e - to. 2 15 e * 40 ( 2 to 4 Z RE 
1275 F 1 30555 10 >the ſtance « 4 to 8 þ&c, 
X I ? an 4 to 8 from | 3 to 6 
- 02 To number on Gunter's . 
= Obſerve, that the figures 1, 2, 3, 1 8, 6, 7, 
7 >| 8, '9,\ ſometimes ſignify themſelves ſimply, or 
y Diy | alone y at other times 167 20, 30, 40, Ce. —_ 
= tal at other times, 100, 200, 300, or 1000, 
7 |. To find a Number on the le, as ſuppoſe 134. 
13 IP For the figure 1, account 1 on the Line: and 
4 SEES) [for 3, take 3. of the largeſt Diviſions; and for 4 
take 4 of the ſmaller Diviſions; and:that is the 
make Y | point: Again, to find 7 50 on the Line: For 7 
foot. 2 | take 7 on the Line, for 50 take 5 of the great 
| T1}\9 | Diviſions,” and that is the point. + | 
«|/*1 — N a | 
14 q | * Te find a:,/mall Number on the line ; as I 1 
e fuppoſe 12. f 
uber | For- 10, take 1 as before, and for 2 take 2 of X 
ce w > the large Diviſions, and that is the Point. 
* In meaſuring Boards or Timber, it is beſt to 
au have a line of 2 feet long, and 8 1 foot 
| S long. | 
f th SED ' Nete, Let the meaſurement be by the Inch, | 
1 it i ME [ |Foot, Yard, Pole, Rod, Oc. it is beſt to have 1 
„ B it Decimally divided, or ſo Was Mi that is, | 
: plac into 19th Parts. 
cknek 


nt wil Nite alfo, That if one point of the Compaſſes reach be- 
fide oi ond the Line in the Work, remove the other point to 
tte ſame figure or place on the other Line. 


8 ' Multiplication by Gunter s Line. 


i To multiply 5 by 7, ſet one foot of the Compaſſes on 
plain ir in the left-hand line, and extend the other to 5 up- 
c. one wards, or toward the right-hand, and with the ſame ex- 
he fa. ent place one foot in 7, and the other foot will fall op 35 

in the right-hand line, which is the Anſwer, | 


ant | f ON med 


What will 40 Buſhels coſt? extend from 5 to 11 vp 


89 to 14 and 4. 


Feet long, what is the Content in ſolid Feet? extend frot 
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Diviſion in Gunter's Linse. 


© Example 1. Divide 63 by 3; extend from 3 to U c 
wards, or towards the Left-hand, and the Extent » 
reach the ſame Way from 63 to 21 the Quotiem. 


N. B. Is. analriplying you maſt always extend mpwards, 4 
„ om 60 2, her 4, &c. and en the — 10 


extend. | 
Exam wo agg 2. Divide 288“. equally among 16 Men: 8 
tend pl 16 to 4 downwards; an {har Extent will re 


the ſame Way, du 288). t0 180 for each Man. 
Again. | 
8 du ife ol. were to be divided a 
23 Men: Rood Row, to 4 downwards; and that] 


went will nn » from 750. to 
Man's Share. * os * 


Rule of Three Dina. Bu 
' Example 1. I 5 Buſhels of Barley coſt 11 Bhillin 


. 
and that Extent will reach the ſame Way, from 40 w 
the Shillings required ?- 

Example-2. H three Ells of Holland coſt 105. 54. 
will ao Blls coſt? extend from 3 to 10 upwards, a 
that Extent the ſame Way, will * from 40 © 
the Anſwer. 


The Uſe in Board Meafure. 


n If a Board be 9 Inches broad, and 19 fe 
long, what is the — rfcial ſquare Feet? e 
tend from 12 (the Centre of Foot Meaſure) to 9 dow 
wards, and that Extent the ſame Way, will -reach fra 


4 Timber Meaſure. ; 
Example. A piece of Timber 24 Inches Square, and 


12 the Centre, to 24 upwards, and that Extent twice ti 
ſame Way, will reach from 8 to 3a Feet the Contents. 


Beict Word, 


How many Rods of Work are there in 4085 Feet? e 
tended from 272 downwards to 2, and that Extent tb 
Game Way from 3035, will reach 15 Rods, the Anſwer. 


3. Coggeſlal 
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3. Copgeſhall's Sliding Rub. 
The next Inſtrutaent I ſhall ſpeak of, is that which 
by the Name of Cogge/ball's Shding Rule. And fu 
In Deſeription. | 

This Rule is framed 3 Ways; fliding by one another as 
the Glazier's Rule; ſliding on one Side of a two Feet 
oint- rale; and one Part fliding on the other, in a Foot of 
Length; the back Part being flat, on which are ſundry 
Lines and Scales. | 
Upon the aforeſaid ſliding Sifle of the Rule, are four 
ines of Numbers, three are double Lines, and one a ſin- 
ble Line of Numbers, marked with A C and Y, the three 
marked 4 Band C, are called double Lines of Numbers, 
ud figured 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, G 7, 8, 9. Then 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
„ 7, 8, 9, and 10, at the End. That marked D is the 
Ingle Line of Numbers, and figured 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
bo, zo, and at the End 40, even with and under 10, in the 
louble Line next to it; and that is called the Girt Line, 
d ſo marked in the Figure. 5 
The Figures on the three dbuble Lines of Numbers, 
tay be increaſed or decreafet at Pleaſure; thus 1 at the 
eginning may be called 10, 100 or 1000; and 2 is 20, 
200, or 2000; ſo that when 1 at the beginning is 40, then 
in the Middle is 100, and 10 at the End is 1000; but 
at the beginning is accounted for 1, then 1 in the 
Middle is 10, and 10 at the End is 100. | . 

And as the Figures are altered, ſo muſt the Strokes or 
Diviſions between them be altered in their Value, accord- 
ag to the Number of the Parts they are divided into; as 
hus, from 1 to 2, it is divided into 10 Parts, and each 
Tenth is divided into 5 Parts; and from 2 to 3, it is di- 
ded into o Parts, and each Tenth into 2 Parts, and ſo 


50 
nent e 
'by 


, 4 
1 40 


„ and en from 3 to 5 ; chen from 5 to 6, it is divided into 10 
nd fro rats only; and ſo on unto 1 in the Middle of the Rule, 
wice tir the End of the firſt Part of the double Line of Num- 
tents, Pets. The fecond Part of the double Line is divided like 


Re firſt, 

The Girt Line marked D, is divided from 4 to 5 into 
o Parts, and each 10th into 2 Parts, and ſo on from to 
to; and then from 10 to 20, it is divided into 10 Parts, 
aud each Teath imo 4 Parts; and: on all the Way from 

. 20 
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20 to 40 at the End, which is right againſt 10 at the End 
of 2 Line of — — | 1 
The Lines on the Back- ſide of this Rule that ſlide on one 
Side, are theſe, vz. a Line of the Inch Meaſure from 
to 12, each divided into Halves, Quarters, and Half 
quarters; another Line of Inch Meaſure from 1 to 1; 
each divided into 12 equal Parts, and a Line of Foot 
Meaſure, being 1 Foot divided into 100 equal Parts, and 
figured 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, and 100, even 
with-12-0n Inch Meaſure. / - . te 6 1 

And the Back-fide of the ſliding Piece is divided int 
Inches, Halves, Quarters, and Half-quarters, and figure 
from 12 to 24, ſo that it may be flid out to 2 Feet to 
meaſure tlie Length of a Tree, or any thing elſe you haye 

eto mare... 1% 4H 
"e119 ) The Uſe of the double Scale. 

| E \ Example. | . u 

Suppoſe there is a Geometrical Square, whoſe Sides ur 
3 Feet each: ſet 1 Feot on the Line B, to 3+ on 


Line 4; and then againſt 34 onthe Line B, is 12 Font] 
on the Line 4, which is Content of ſuch a Square, 


F. Pts 

3—5 Wl 
| l 3—5 e 
| ill 
10—6 Arithmetically. f 
| — Ws a 
* g — be 5 

12—3 Proof. 


Su poſe the Side of a Rhombus be 5 Feet 6 Inches 


and the Breadth of the Line 438 F. 44, what is the Con- 
rent? Set one Foot on the Line B to 8 Feet 0 on the 
Line 4, then again 8 Feet s on the Line B; is 71 Fett 
Parts of a Foot on the Line 4, and to know the Value 
of the Decimal, or Part of the Foot, look for gh on the 
Rule, and you will find againſt it 4 Inches I, ſo that the 
Content of this Rhombus is 71 Feet, 4 Inches 4. 
Again, ſuppoſe the Length of a Rhomboides to be 144. 
3 or 17 1 and the Breadth 8 F. 7 or 8 ev wat is the 
: 5 | ontent! 


% * 
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tent? Set one Foot on the Line B to 17, 25 on the Line 
then againſt 8, 58 on the Line B, is 148 Feet on the 
ne 4. The Figure hath been preſented before and ope- 


e on one. -d arithmetically, therefore it is here unneceſſary. 
from | Let the Baſe of a Triangle be 4 Feet 1 Inch 4 and the 
d Half rpendicular 2 Feet 14; the Half of the one, in 2 Feet 
to 12% parts; and of the other 1 Foot 7 Parts. Set one on the 


ine B, to 4, 15 on the Line 4; then againſt 1, o half 
he Perpendicular on the Line B, is 4 Feet and almoſtZ 2 
20, even. ot for the Content. Or if you fet 1 on the Line B, to 
, 07 on the Line 4, againft 4, 15 on the Line B, is 4, 
id almoſt Foot on the Line 4. 
Again another Way. If you ſet one on the Line B to 

, 1 on the Line 4, then againſt 2, 25 on the Line BisV 
et, (which is about 11 Inches) on the Line A, the 
af whereof is 4 Feet 5 Inches Z, which is the Content of 
ke Triangle. | 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Geography is the Art of decribing the Figure, Mag- 
tude, and Poſition of the Surface of the Earth and 
as, ana their Parts. 

Many and ſufficient Arguments may be produced to prove 
at he Earth and Seas are of a ſpherical or globular Fi- 
re; one of them may be ſufficient in this Place, wit. 
Ships in ſailing from High Capes or Head Lands, loſe 
tht of the lower Parts firit; and continue gradually to 
de Sight of thoſe which are ſituate higher and higher, 
ll at laſt the Top vaniſhes; which could not be unleſs the 
tace of the Sea was convex; now this Convexity of the 
ais found to be uniform in all Parts thereof, therefore 
e Surface of the Waters is ſpherical ; which being grant- 
„ that of the Land muſt be nearly ſo, becauſe its Ex- 
mity ſets Limits to the Waters. 

The whole Body of the Exrth and Seas is therefore 
lled the terraqueous Globe. 


aches | 
he Con- 


11. vince, as has been before obſerved, all Circles are di- 
: Value led into 360 Degrees, therefore any great Circle ſur- 
on telling the terraqueous Globe, is uſually ſo divided. 


r ngenious Countryman, Mr. Richard Norwood, about 
e Lear 1635, by an accurate Meaſurement of the Diſ- 
te between London and York, found that a Degree of a 


at Circle was about 69 Statute Miles in Length, and 
| M con- 


hat the 


e 14h, 
t is the 


ontent! 
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conſequently that the Circumference of the terraqueous 
Globe was 25,020 Miles ; whence its Diameter will he 
7964 Miles. | 
The Sea covers the greater Part of the terraqueoys 
Globe; out of which the Land riſes with very flow Af. 
cents, the Height of the loftieſt Mountains thereof being Will { 
hardly the four-thouſandth Part of the above found Dia- [ 
meter, which is but juſt ſufficient to give the Rivers aſloy [ 
and eaſy Deſcent, i 
Geographers have found it neceſſary to imagine certain 
Circles to be drawn on the Surface of the Earth, for the WM 1 
better Determination of the Poſitions of Places thereon, Will 5 
Theſe are either greater or leſſer Circles; great Circles \ 
divide the Globe into two equal Parts, the leſſer Circles Will « 
divide it into two unequal Parts. a 
There are ſix Kinds of great Circles; two of them, Ml ; 
viz. the Equator, or Equinoctial, and the Ecliptic, are ll |; 
fixed; but the others, viz. the Meridians, the Circles of g. 
Longitude, the Horizons, and the vertical Circles, are 
variable, according to the Part of the Globe they are ll 5, 
appropriated to. ty 
There are two Points on the Surface of the terraqueous Will yi 
Globe, called the Poles of the Earth, which are diametri- di 
| cally oppoſite to each other; the one is called the North, Nb. 
and the other the South, Pole. | th 
The Equator is that great Circle which is equally diſ- W., 
tant from both the above-mentiened Poles, and is ſo Wl 4, 
called from its dividing the terraqueous Globe into two | 
equal Parts, named from the Poles which are ſituated in a. 
each, the Northern and Southern Hemiſpheres. It is alſo 
called EquinoQtial, becauſe when the Sun enters it, the 
Days and Nights are of equal Length in all Parts of the 
Globe. Seamen commonly call this Circle the Line. 
Meridians, or Circles of terreſtrial Longitude, are ſup- 


| poſed. to be drawn perpendicular to the Equator, and to tho 
paſs through the Poles: They are called Meridians, or EAI 
Mid-day Circles, becauſe when the Sun comes to the Me- C 


- Tidian of any Place, it is Noon or Mid-day at that Place. 

Hence every particular Place on the Surface of the ter- 
raqueous Globe hath its proper Meridian, and conſe- 
quently a Traveller who doth not directly approach to, or 
recede from one of the Poles, is continualiy changing his 
Meridian. 
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With reſpect to the two Circles above deſcribed, every 
Place _ the Earth is ſaid to have its particular -Lati- 
tude and Longitude. 4 

The Latitude of any Place upon Earth, is its Diſtance 
from the Equator, in a Direct Line towards one of the 
Poles; and fince the Meridians proceed in ſuch a Direct 
Line, therefore Latitude is reckoned in Degrees, and Parts 
of Degrees, on the Meridians of the;Place. 7 

The Longitude of any Place upon Earth, is the Eaſt or 
Weſt Diſtance of the Meridian of that Place, from ſome 
fixed Meridian, at which Longitude. is ſuppoſed to begin. 
Now, ſince all the Meridians paſs through the Poles, they 
coincide with one another at thoſe Points, and their great- 
elt Diſtance from each other will be, when they are far- 
theſt from thoſe Points of Coincidence, wiz. at the Equa- ' 
tor; therefore, Longitude is reckoned in Degrees, and 
Parts of a Degree, of the Equator. q 

Geographers have differed very much in the Meridian, 
from whence they have aſſumed the Beginning of Longi- 
tude; the Ancients choſe the Meridian of the Canaries, 
which they called the Fortunate Iſlands ; others have 
pitched upon the Iſlands Azeres, or the Weſtern Iſlands ; 
but the moſt uſual Way is now to reckon Longitude from 
the Capital of that Country in which an Author writes, 
ad accoxdingly the Longitude is hereafter reckoned from 
the Meridian of London. — 

Parallels of Latitude are ſmall Circles drawn parallel to 
tie Equator at any aſſigned Diſtance therefrom; therefore 
every particular Place on the Surface of the terraqueous 
Globe, hath its proper Parallel of Latitude. | 

There are four of theſe Parallels of Latitude that are 
particularly remarkable, wiz. the two Tropics, and the 
wo Polar Circles; but for the better Explanation of 
= Properties, it will be neceſſary, firſt, to define the 

eliptic. 8 | ; 

The Ecliptic is that great Circle in which the Sun ſeems 
toperform its annual Motion round the Earth; this Circle 
makes an Angle with the Equator of 230 29 it interſects 
tin two oppoſite Points called the Equinoctial Points: 
ad thoſe two Points in the Ecliptie, which are fartheſt from 
de Equinoctial Points, are called the Solftitial Points. 

The Tropic of Cancer is a Parallel of Latitude 230 20 
Pp - 
M 2 ſing 


# 


Utant from the Equater in the Northern Henyſphiere, 


a 
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ling through the Northern Solſtitial Point of the Ecliptic 
as before deſcribed : And, | 

The Tropic of Capricorn is a Parallel of Latitude, as 
far diſtant 1n the Southern Hemiſphere, paſling through 


the Southern Solſtitial Point. 


The Arctic Polar Circle is a Parallel of Latitude, 24 
29 diſtant from the North Pole; and the Antarctic Polar 
Circle is a Parallel of Latitude, as far diſtant from the 


South Pole. 


The Tropics and Polar Circles divide the Globe into. 
five Parts, called Zones; that is to ſay, Girdles or Belts; 
one of them is called the Torrid; two Temperate; and 
two, Frigid. - 

The Torrid Zone, ſo called from the great Heat of the 
Sun (which verticles, or paſſes directly over the Heads of 


the Inhabitants twice in a Year) 1s fituated between the 


two Tropics, and is therefore about 47 Degrees in Breadth; Ml 
the Inhabitants are called Ampbicians; that is ſuch as have 
their ſhadows caſt both Ways, the Sun being ſeen at Noon 
ſometimes to the North, and at other Times to the South i 
of them. | | 
The Northern Temperate Zone is ſituated between the: 
Tropic of Cancer, and the Arctic Polar Circle; and the Ml a 


Southern Temperate Zone, between the Tropic of Capri- 


corn, and the Antarctic Polar Circle: They are each of Ml 0 
them about 43 Degrees broad: The Inhabitants are called 
Heteroſcians, that is, ſuch as have their Shadow but one © 
Way; for at Noon the Shadows of the Inhabitants- of the Wl 7: 
Northern Temperate Zone, are always caſt Northward ; 
and thoſe of the Inhabitants of the Southern Southward, Ml al 
The Frigid Zones contain all that Space between the 
Polar Circles and the Poles themſelves; the Northern Fri- WM cc 
gid Zone being ſurrounded by the Arctic Circle, and the Wi ©! 
Southern by the Antarctic. The Inhabitants are called 


Periſcians, becauſe (when the Sun is on the ſame Side of Ml * 
the Equator as thoſe Inhabitants are) their*Shadows are E 
(in the Space of 24 Hours) caſt of all Sides, or quite * 
round them. The Sun does not ſet in the Places with- te 
in theſe Zones, during ſeveral ſueceſſive Revolutions or 
Days in the Summer; and in the Winter he doth not Wil © 
riſe for a like Space of Time. At the Poles themſelves fo 
the Sun is viſible for half the Year, and inviſible for the 


if 


other half. 
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If any Place on the Globe (except the Poles and Equa- 
tor) be. particularly confidered, there will be three other 
Places on the ſame Meridian, which have more immedi- 
ately à Relation thereto, wiz. 1. That Place which has 
the ſame Latitude on the other Side of the Equator. 'The 
[Inhabitants of this Place are called Ant&ci or Antacians : 
They have Mid-day and Mid- night at the ſame Time with 
thoſe of the 'Place aſſumed ; but the Seaſons of the Year 
are different, the Summer of the one being the Winter of 
the other. | 

2. That Place, which is on the ſame Parallel of Lati- 
tude, but 1s 110 Degrees different in Longitude, The 
lahabitants of this Place are called Periæci or Periacians : 
They have Summer and Winter at the ſame Times with 
thoſe of the Place aſſumed; but the Times of the Day 
are different, the Mid-day of the one being the Mid-night 
of the other. | | 

3. That Place, which has the ſame Latitude, on the 
other Side of the Equator, and is 180 Degrees different 
in Longitude. This Place 1s diametrically oppoſite to the 
Place aſſumed : Its Inhabitants. are called Antipodes, and 
their Seaſons of the Year, as well as Times of the Day, 
are totally oppoſite. . wr Oi X | 

The Horizon is that great Circle whichdivides the up 
or viſible Hemiſphere of the World, from the lower or in- 
viſible, the Eye of the SpeRator being always in the Centre 
of the Horizon, Hence every particular Place on the ter- 
raqueous Globe hath a different Horizon; and conſequent- 
ly a Traveller, proceeding in any Direction, is continu- 
ally changing has Horizon. 

The Circle is, by Mariners, divided into four Quarters, 
containing go Degrees: The four Points quartering this 
circle, are called Cardinal Points, and are named Fa, 
Men, North, and  Seuth: The Eaſt and Weſt are thoſe 
Points on which the Sun riſes and ſets when it is in the 
EquinoRtial ; and the North and South Points are thoſe 
which coincide with the Meridian of the Place, and are di- 
tected toward the North and South Poles of the World. 
Fach Quarter of the Horizon is farther divided into 
eight Points, which are very neceſſary to the Geographer, 
for diſtinguiſhing the Limits of Countries; but the Uſe 
of thoſe Diviſions is much more "conſiderable when ap- 
plied to the Mariner“ __ N | 

* Before 
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Before the Invention of this excellent and moſt uſeful 
Inſtrument, it was uſual, in long Voyages, to ſail by, or 
keep along the Coaſt, or at leaſt to have it in ſight; as js 
manifeſt and plainly evident, by the Voyages of St. Pau, 
Ads xx. 13. and xxviit. 2. which made their Voyages 
long, and very dangerous, by being ſo near the ſhore, 

But now, by i help of a Needle, touched by the Mag. 
net or Load- ſtone, which, by a wonderful and hidden Qua- 


lity, inclines its Point always Northerly ; the ingeniouy 


Mariner is directed his proper Courſe of Sailing through 
the vaſt Ocean, and —— Depths, to has intend- 
ed Port; and, if the Wind is favourable, can ſail near 
333 Leagues, or 10co Miles, in a Week, through the 
darkeſt Weather, or darkeſt Night, when neither Land, 
Moon, nor Stars, are to be ſeen, which before were the 
only Guide; and, if not ſeen, the Sailors were at à great 
Los, and expoſed to the moſt imminent Danger. 
Beiold the Figure or Repreſentation of the ſaid Com. 
Pais, with the Cardinal, and other Points, as followeth; 


The Mariner”s Compaſs. 
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The Compaſs in the preceding Page is a Repreſenta- 
tion of the Horizon on a circular Piece of Paper called a 
Card, which Card being properly fixed to a Piece of Steel 
called the Needle, and placed ſo as to turn freely round 
Pin that ſupports it, will ſnew the Poſition of the Meri- 
dian, and other Points; and conſequently towards which 
of them the ſhip ſails. 

Note, The Letters NBE, NNE, NEBN, &c. are to 
be read North by Eaſt, North. North Eaſt, North Eaſt by 
North, &c. i 

A Climate is a Space of the terraqueous Globe contain- 
ed between two ſuch Parallels of Latitude, that the Length . 
of the longeſt Day in the one -exceeds that in the other 
by half an Hour. | : 

There are ſixty Climates, thirty to the North, and thirty 
to the South of the Equatorz twenty-four of each thirty 
being ſituate between the Equator and the Polar Circle, 
differ in the Length of their longeſt Day by twenty-four 
Hours; but in the remaining ſix, between the Polar Cir- 
cles and Poles, the Differences of the Lengths of the 
longeſt Day are each a Month, e 


A Table of the Climates between the Equator and the Polar 


Circles. 


Climate. Longeſt Begins Ends Breadth. 
Day. Latitude. Latitude. 

E nee on e 
o ey. i © - 09 
oj N 7 - 28 
4 14 a4 --'11 $30 - 4 | 0: 84. 

5 "67  $0.- 45 6 = 0 - $= 

8 7 15 20 - J0 . 4 - 32 "4 38 
EF 
$10 15 + % ĩð 

6: 260 09 0000 ET 

lo 17 x - $3 4 - 9 8 =i 

11 175 54 29 56 = 37 2 - o8 
I2 18 $6 237 58 - 26 1 - 49 
„ 30 09,0; 48 

> 14. 19 59 59 61 = 18 1 - 19, 
1 194 . 61 - 18 62 - 25 3. » Of 
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Climate, Longeſt Begins Ends Breadth, 
. Day. Latitude. Latitude. 

16 20 Ho. 620 25; 639% 21 o . 

1 63 - 21 64 = og 0 — 4 

18 21 64 09 64 49 © = 41 

% a - 64 - 49 G65 - 22 : 0-5 

20 22 5 21 65 - 45 - ©O=-24 

21 22+ 65 - 45 66 06 © = 21 

& 2 66 - 06 66 = a0 O = 14 

23 236 66 - 20 66 = 28 © = of 

6 2. 66 - 88 ' 66 - g2 o = 03 

A Table of the Climate. _—_ the Polar Circles and th 

4 *Y 4e ,. 

Climate. Longeſt Begins Ends Breadth, 
Day. Latitude. Latitude. 

25 1 Month 66*- 31 67% 21 80. 30 

1 67 - 21 69 48 2 27 

8 69 - 48 2 - 37 3-4 

28 4 7-97 3-0 2 4 

= 3 „ 

320 9 ä 


The terraqueous Globe, or Globe of the Earth and 
Water, is divided by Nature, into Continents, Iſlands, 
Peninſulas, Iſthmuſſes, Mountains, Promontories or Capes, 
Hills and Vallies; Oceans, Seas, Lakes, Gulphs or 
Bays, Streights, Ports or Harbours, and Rivers; Rocks 
Shelves, Banks, Marſhes and Bogs. 

A Continent, called ſometimes the Main-land, is a large 

Tract of Land, containing ſeveral contiguous Countries, 
Empires, Kingdoms, or States. 

An Iſland is a Piece of Land wholly ſurrounded by the 

Ocean, Sea, or other Water, and ſo divided from the 

Continent. | f | 

A Peninſula (that is to ſay, almoſt an and) is a Piece 
of Land, encompaſſed by Water, except on one Side, where 

it is joined to the Continent, or other Land. | 

An Iſthmus is that neck, or narrow Piece of Land, 
that joins a Peninſula to the Continent. | 
A Mountain is a Part of the Earth, which is conſide 

rably higher, or more elevated than other Lands near it 
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A Promontory 1s a Mountain running out into the Sea, 
the extremity of which 1s called'a Cape 
A Hill is a leſſer kind of Mountain; and a Valley is 
that Land which is ſituate at the Bottom of a Mountain 
or Hill, or between two or more ſuch. 
The Ocean is a vaſt Body of Salt Water, which ſepa- 
rates ſome of the Continents, and waſhes their borders or 


or Headland, + 


A Sea is a Branch of the Ocean flowing between ſome 
Parts of the Continents, or ſeparating Iſlands from them. 


A Lake is a Body of Water every where ſurrounded by 


A Gulph or Bay is a Part of the Ocean or Sea contain» 
ed between two Shores, and is encompaſſed by the Land, 
except on one Side, where it communicates with the other 


A Strait is a narrow Paſſage whereby Seas, Gulphs, and 
Bays, communicate with the Ocean, or with one another. 
A Port or Harbour is a Part of the Ocean or Sea ſo 
incloſed by the Land, that Ships may ride in ſafety 


A River is a running Water, deſcending, in a narrow 
Channel from the Mountains, or other high Land, and 
emptying itſelf into ſome Ocean, Sea, Lake, or other 


eat Stones; Shelves and Banks are Emi- 
nences conſiſting of Stones, Sands, or other Matter, which 
obſtruct the Paſſage of Ships at Sea, and often prove fatal 
to thoſe who do not keep clear of them. 

Marſhes are Lands lying low, which are liable to be 
overflowed by the Sea or Rivers; and Bogs are Mixtures 
of Land and Water, over or among whi 
ous to attempt a Paſſage. 

The known Parts of the Earth are commonly divided 
inte four Parts, wiz. Europe, A/fia, Africa, and America; 
the firſt three were known to the Ancients, and are for 
that Reaſon called the Old World: the fourth was diſ- 
300 Vears ago, and therefore called the 


it is danger- 


covered about 
New World. | 

The Lands which lie towards the North and South Poles 
are very little known; that towards the North Pole is 
called Terra Artica, and that towards the South Pole Ter- 
Ya Antarctica, or Terra —_— Incognita ; th 
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ſuppoſed by ſome, to be nearly as big as Europe, Aa, and 
rica. f 
The Ocean aſſumes different Names, in different Part 
of the Earth; and the Seas, * as and Bays are named 
moſtly from the Lands to which they adjoin; it is thought 
therefore moſt convenient in this ſhort Sketch, to deſcribe 
the Land, and Waters together and firſt of 


EUROPE, 
And the adjacent Waters. 


Europe is bounded on the North by the northern or 
frozen Ocean; on the Weſt by the North Atlantic or 
weſtern Ocean, which ſeparates it from America ; on the 
South by the Mediterranean Sea, ſeparating it from Africa; 
and on the Eaſt, by Alia, to which it joins, without any 
viſible Limit, towards the northern Parts; but on the 
ſouthern. the River Tanis, the Palus Metis, or Sea Della 
Zabaccha, the Straits of Caffa, the Euxine, or Black Sea, 
the Straits of Conſtantinople, the Sea of Marmora, the 
Sraits of the Dardanelli, and the Archipelago, ſerve to ſe- 

arate. | 
* The Dimenſions of Europe may be partly conceived by 
the Meaſures following: Conſtantinople, the Capital of 
Turkey, (ſituate in Latitude 41 N. Longitude 28 58 E.) 
bears from Cape St. Vincent, the South Weſt Point of Land 
in Portugal, (ſituate in Lat. 36? 4 N. Long. 8 12 W.) 
* 81 48 E. being 178 Geographical Miles “ diſtant there- 

rom. 
Cape Mala, the Southern Part of Turkey (in Lat. 37? 
20 N. Long. 24 97 E.) bears from the North Cape (in 
Lat. 719 27“ N. Long. 26 36 E.) 8. 2, 15 W. Diſtance 
2058 Miles. | 
Europe contains the following Empires, Kingdoms, Re- 
gions or States, wiz. Spain, Portugal, France, Italy, Tut 
key, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Germany, Hungary, Pe- 
land, Denmark; Sweden and Muſcovy. 


| 9 Geographical Miles may be reduced to Engliſh Miles, b 
adding to their Number one fixth of the ſame, thus 1700 Ce- 
graphical Miles are equal to 1700 and 283, or 1983 Engliſh 
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Of SPAIN PORTUGAL 


dais and Portugal are ſurrounded: by the Sea on three | 


Sides; on the South and South-eaſt by the Mediterranean, 
which communicates with the weſtern or Atlantic Ocean, 
by the Straits of Gibraltar; on the Weſt by the ſaid Ocean; 
and on the North, by the ſame or a Part thereof called the 
Bay of Biſcay :.-On the North-eaſt by the Pyrenean Moun- 
tains, (which reaching from the Mediterranean to the Bay 
of Bijtay) ſeparate it from France. T3 

Portugal 1s now a Kingdom, ſeparate from. Spain, to 
which it was heretofore ſubject: It is ſituate on the Ocean 
which waſhes it on the Weſt and South; it has Gallicia on 


the North, and borders upon Leon, Old Caſtile, New Caf 


tile and Andalufia, on the Weſt; it is hardly 300 Miles in 
Length from North to South, and about 100 in Breadth. 
The Capital City is Zion, which was till lately in a.ruin- 
ous Condition, having been almoſt totally deſtroyed by an 
Earthquake, anda Fire which ſacceeded it in November 1755. 
The City of Oporto is alſo a Place of great Trade. ; 
Moſt of the other Provinces of Spain were all formerly 
ſeparate Kingdoms; ſuch were Andalufia, in which Gi- 
bralzar is ſituated, as are the Cities of Seville and Ca- 
dz; Granada within the Strait, the principal City has 
the fame Name; and on the Mediterranean are fituated 
the Ports of Malaga and Almeria, Murcia more Eaſtward 
in the Mediterranean, in which beſides a City of the ſame 
Name, is the City and Port of Carthagena : Valencia, 
North eaſtward of Murcia; this has a City and Sea-port 
of the ſame Name, an another Port of great Trade 
called Alicant, | | | 
In the Inland Parts are Kingdoms of Old Caftile, New- 
Caſtile, and Leon, and near the Confines of France, thoſe 
of Arragon and Navarre: The principal Cities of Ola 
Caſtile, are Burgos, and Valadolid; of New Caſtile, Madrid, 
the King's Reſidence, and Toledo; of Leon, Salamanca, and. 
Ln; of Arragon Saragoſſa ; and If Navarre, Pampelona, 
and Egella. | . ; | 1 
The Kingdom of -Gallicia is ſituate on the Ocean in the 
North Weſt Part of Spain; its principal Cities ar? Com- 
fella, and Corunna or the Groyne, which is a Sea-port. 
The Principality of Afurias. gives Title to the King of 
ain eldeſt ſon, it is ſituated eaſtward on the 
EY M 6 . Bie; 


Bay of 


* 
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Biſcay; the principal City is cAlled Oviedo; the Provinee 
of Biſcay, fill more eaſtward, lies on the Bay of that 
Name, and has two Ports of conſequence, Bilboa, and 
Ft. Sebaſtian. ' © | 2 60-44 

Tah, The principality of Catalama is fituated on the 

editerranean, and is the moſt eaſtern province of Spain; 
in this is the city and port of — avs which is not 
inferior to any of the above- named. Not far from which 

2 the Balearic Ifles, called Majorca, Minorck, and 

vica. 82 875 re) 

' Proceeding eaſtward along the Mediterranean Sea is the 
Republic“ of France, which is bounded on the eaſt by Jr 
and Germany, on the North by the Netherlands and the By. 
ii Channel, on the Weſt by the Sea of Biſcay, and on the 
South by the Pyrenees, which ſeparate it from Spain, and 
a Part of the Mediterranean Sea. . 24098, 4 

France conſiſts of twelve Provinces; the Southern are 
Vuienne and 22 whoſe chief town is Bourdtaur; 

Languedoc, whole capital is Thoulouſe Dauphine, whole 
principal city is Grenoble; and Provence, whoſe capital is 
Aix; this Province has two very conſiderable Sea-port 
called Toulon and Marſeilles. Jo 

More northerly are the Provinces of  Rretaigne,. Orlear- 
mois, Burgoigne, and Lyons; and ſtill more northward are 
Normandy, the Iſle of France, Champaigne, arid Picard, 
whoſe chief towns are Rouen, Paris, (the capital of the 
kingdom) Troyes, and Amiens. | | 

Although the Provinces of France have not the ſuper 
Titles of Kingdoms, as thoſe of Spain have, yet ſome of them 
are more extenſive, rich and pophlous, than ſome of thoſe 
"kingdoms. | 

Italy is divided from France on the Weſt by the river J 
and part of the Ah; from Germany on the North, by the 
fame Mountains called the Als; and is every where elle 
ſurrounded by the Mediterranean Sea, and the Gulph of 

Fenice, which is a branch thereof. | | 

This country is divided into a great many territorits 
governed in different manners. 3 2 

The Dukedom of Savoy, ſituated partly among the 4%, 
the Capital of which is Chamberry; and the principality 

Piedmont, whoſe Capital is Turin, are ſubje& to the King 


The Geography of France is given according to its Boundaries, f- 
Veus to the Revolution, „„ F 
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of Sardinia, the Duchies of Milan and Mantua, whoſe 
capitals bear the ſame names, are ſubject to the Queen of 
Hungary ; the Duchy of Monſerrat, whoſe capital is called 
Cajal, and thoſe of Parma and Modena, having capitals of 
the ſame name, are governed by their own Dukes; Venice, 
Genoa, Lucca, and &. Mirino, are the capitals of four 
Republics, called by thoſe names ; Trent is governed by, its 
Biſhop ; Rome and its dependencies by the Pope; the Grand 
Duchy of Tuſcany (the capital of which is Florence) is ſub- 
ject to the brother of the preſent Emperor of Germany and 
Naples, the capital of a kingdom, ſituate at the Southern 
extremity, together with the Iſland of Sicily, from which 
it is divided by a narrow Strait, are ſubje& to the ſame 
king. The chief city of Sicily is called Paleormo. 

There are two other large Iſlands, Sardinia (whoſe Capi- 
tal is Cagliari ſubject to its King, and Corfica, (whoſe 
Capital is Baſtia) at preſent ſubje& to France; alſo a ſmall 
one to the South of Sicily, called Malta, ſubje& to the 
Knights of Malta. 

More to the eaſtward is Turkey in Exrope, which confiſts 
of many Provinces ; Conſtantinople in the eaſtern part there- 
of, being the reſidence of the Grand Signor, the Sove- 
reign of this Empire. 

The names of thoſe provinces, and their capital cities, 


follow: 
Provinces. Chief Cities. 

' Dalmatia, . Spalatro, 
Bajmia, ' Belgrade, 

Serwia, Semandria, 

| Tranſylvania, | | Hermanſtat, 
Walachia, | Tergowick, 

. Moldavia, ; I Sackzoww, 
Bulgaria, | Sophia, 
Crim. Tartary, Precop, 
Romana, | Conſtantinople, 
Grecia, | ' Sotoniht. 


To theſe' may be added the Iflands of the Archipelago, 
which are very numerous. 

Great Britain is a large Iſland, having divers leſſer 
ones dependent on it; it conſiſted 71 Years ago of two 
Ultint kingdoms (under one Sovereign) called 1, 

1 1 . Y 
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land and Scotland; and as this work is Ene in the 
former of them, it is thought convenient to be more particu- 
lar in the Deſcription thereof than we are with regard to 
ether Countries; we ſhall therefore give the following 


Account of the ſeveral Counties of England and 
Wales, with their Produce, Market Towns, 
and Market Days, &c. | | 
Note, m ſtands for Monday, tu for Tueſday, w for Vedueſ 
day, th for Thurſday, f for Friday, and / for Saturday. 
„ Berkſhire 

IS ſuppoſed to contain about 527,000 Acres, is 120 
miles in circumference, hath plenty of Corn, Cattle, 
Wool, and Wood, (eſpecially Oak) and is accommodated 


with Water Carriage, by the very fine Rivers of Thames 
and Kennet ;5' _ | 


And hath theſe Market Towns : isn 


Reading the Shire Town, Market Day on Saturday, 
— mand / Newberry, th c 
Windſor, / '| Farringdon, tw « 


Wallingford, tu and f Wantage, 7 
Maidenhead, 20 Eaſt Iſley, ww 
. Hungerford, wv Oakingham, th 
Buckinghamſhire 


Is an inland County as well as Beriſbire: it contains about 
441,000 Acres, is 138 miles in circumference, abounds in 
Corn, Cattle, and is very conſiderable for Wool. The 
principal Rivers in this Shire are Tame, Ouze, and Coln. 


Market Towns. 


Buckingham, 7 
- Ayleſbury, / 


Cheſham, ww. 
1 2 


— 


| Wendover, th. 
Amerſham, tu 


High Wickham, F Newportpagnel, / 
Marlow, / Colebrook, a2 

. Stony Stratford, F | Riſborough, F : 
Oundle, 2 | Invinghlo, - : 
Beaconsfield, 5 Winſlow, 75 | 


* 
« F - 
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Bedfordſhire 
Contains about 260,000 Acres, 1s 73 Miles in Circum- 
ference, well ſtored with Corn and Cattle, and famous for 
Fuller's Earth, &c. 


| Market Towns. 
Bedford; thand / , | Luton, m 
Dunſtable, w Shefford, F 
Wooburn, f $2 Biggleſwade, th 
Ampton Hill, 75 Potton, / 
Leighton, 1 | Tuddington, / / 
Cambridgeſhire : 


Is an Inland County, contains about $70;000 Acres, is 
130 Miles in Circumference, and affords plenty of . 
Cattle, and Wild-Fowl. Cambridge is the Shire Town, and 
remarkable for a famous Univerſity — 12 Colleges 
llo 


and 4 Halls, all well endowed, and are as followeth, viz. 
CoLLEGEs. By whom founded. 
When founded. 
1284 Peter Houſe = = _ de Bathan, Biſhop of 
y 
1346 Corpus Chriſti, or : Henry of Monmouth, Duke of 
ennet Lancaſter. 
1348 Gonvil and Caius, So called from its ſeveral 
Founders. 
1441 King's - - - Henry VI. 
1448 Queen: Margaret his | 
1497 Jeſus = = = jor” Ng .. b. Biſhop 
of Ely * 
1506 Chri- — Margaret Counteſs of Rich- 
| a mond. ; 
1506 §t. John's = = Ditto. | 
l542 Magdalen Edward Strafford, D. of * 
ingham. 
1546 Trinity -- = - - King Henry VIII. 
1584 Emanuel - - Sir Walter Mildmay, 
1598 Sidney Suſſex = = "Suſſex Sidney, Counteſs of 
Suſſex 


' * 


Haus. : 
1343 Clare _— OE Richard Pandey, 1-452 
1147 Pembroke © Mary, Counteſs of Pembroke 


. U ' 1 
z 
YI 


William Bateman, Bp. of Nor- 
wich. - 

Robert Wood, the Chancellor. 

Market 


1353 Trinity - 
1549 Catherine = it, 
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Market Towns. | 

Cambride, .| Merche, / 

Hy, @ © Wiſbich, / 

Caxton, u | Royſton, av. | 
Linton, th | Soham, 7. | ' 
New-Market, 72 | | 

Cheſhire © 


Is a maritime or Sea C 


ounty, containing 720,000 Acre, 


and is in Circumference about 118 miles. Cheeſe and Sal 


are the principal Commodities ; for the firſt, no -place in 
the World equals it; and for the latter, if there was buty 
ſufficient Quantity, there would be no occaſion for Voyag 

to the Iſle of May. EY 


| Market Towns. 
Cheſter, wand / 8 Frodſham, w _ 
Congleton, / Stockport, / 
Namptwich, / Sandwich, 743 
Middlewich, 7 Alſtringham, u 
Northwich, 7 | Malpas, m , 
Macclesfield, m Knotsford, 8 


Is a maritime County in the moſt Weſtern Part of the 


Kingdom, conſiſting of about 960, ooo Acres, and is 10 
Miles in Circumference. The chiefeft Commodities ar 
Tin, and Copper, particularly the former ; it alſo afford 
reat plenty of Wild Fowl, eſpecially Woodcocks in ti 
Kaon; It likewiſe Yields great quantities of Samphire ! 
Eringo, fine Slate and Marble; above all the reſt, val 
Quantities of Fiſh, which are yearly exported to Franc 
Spain, and other foreign Countries. _ 
> Market Ton n. 
Launceſton is the ch. Town Penryn, w f and / F 
Liſkeard, / e * 
Leſtwithiel, 7 St. Ives, wand f 
Truro, wand / Penzance, 2% | 
Bodmin, / Fowey, 
Helfton, / St. German, f 
Padſtow, / | . | St. Columbe, 6 0 
Cachelford, F I | Falmouth, cþ p 


Cu 


Py 
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| Cumberland 

Is alſo a maritime County, bounded northward with 
gentland, and Weſtward with the ri Sea; it contains 
about 1,040,000 Acres, and is in Circumference 168 
Miles, it is a fruitful Country, affording good paſture on 
the Hills, and good Corn, in Plenty, in the Vallies : Fiſh 
and Wild Fowl are very plentiful, and Coals in abundance 
likewiſe large Mines of Lead and Copper, which are both 


very good in their kind. 

ä Market T owns. 
Carliſle is the chief, / | Holm, / 
Cockermouth, 7 Egremont, 7 
Whitehaven, th | Kirk-Oſwald, 73 
Penrith, u Longtown, th 
Keſwick, / | Ravenglaſs, / 
Brampton, ru | | Wigtown, tu 


Derbyſhire 
Is an Inland County 120 Miles in Circumference, and 
contains about 680,000 Acres, . affords good Store of Corn 
and Wood; likewiſe conſiderable Quantities of Free-fone 
and Marble, Coal and Lead Mines in Abundance; alſo it 
yields Chryſtal and Alabaſter. 


rt of the 


| Market Towns. 
nd is 1,088 The County Town is Der- Aſhburn, 7 
lities a by, / Alfreton, m 
o afford Cheſterfield, / Bakewell, » 
ks in the Workſworth, 7 Dronsfield, 75 
amphite i Bolſover, 7 Fiddlewall, w ' 


ref, va | Dewonſhire 

0 Fra s a maritime County about 200 Miles in Circumference | 
and contains about 680,000 Acres; it lies on the Weſt of 
Ergland, and joins to Cornwall, having the Sea on the 
North and South; it affords great Plenty of Corn, Wool, 
Fowls and Fiſh, as alſo Lead and Tin Mines; but the prin- 
cipal Manufactures are Kerſies, Serges, and Lace. 


5 Martetr Towns. 
Exeter is the Capital, a and /| Tiverton, 2 
Barnſtable, F Plymouth, m and 7 
Honiton, 7 | Totneſs, / 
Oachampton, Aſhburton, / 
Flimpton, 57 8 Biddeford, r 
Taviſtock, / + Torringtony / 


| Ax- 
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Axminſter, / | Cuddee, / 
Culliton, % | Hatherleo, 72 7 
Dodbrook, w Moreton, / ; 
Autrey, u _  - | Kingſbridge, F 


] 
h Dor ſesſbire 
ls a County exceeding pleaſant and fruitful, and lie 
upon the Channel, being 150 Miles in Circumference, ad. 
contains about 772,000 Acres, yielding great Plenty of 
Corn, Cattle, Wool, Fiſh and Wild Fowl; and it all 
affords Abundance of Hemp, Free-ſtone and marble. 


Market Towns. 0 

Dorcheſter is the County- |-Cranbourn, w 

Town, / Blanford, ; 
Weymouth, tu and Abbotſbury, 75 
Melcomb-Regis, tu and f | Cerne, a 
S aftſbury, { Frampton, 75 

Pool, and tu Sherborne, tu and / 
Wareham, / Wimborn, 7 
Corf-caſtle, « | Sturminſter, 5 


Durham | 
Is a County Palatine, and lies very far in the North of 
the Kingdom, the Air very cold, and the Ground not { 
fruitful as in the ſouthern parts: Tis 107 Miles in Cir- 
cumference, and contains about 610,000 Acres ; its chief 
Commodities are Coal, Iron, and Lead. 


| Market Towns, 
Durham is the principal, / | Sunderland, / 


— 


, , —_, _ KY LT ©_=%> 


Aukland, 7h Bernard's Caſtle, w 
Darlington, 2 
3 W 1; 

Is a County bounded by the Sea, and lies in the Eaſtern Wi: 
Part of England; is 146 Miles in Circumference, and con- 
tains 1,240,000 Acres; the Soil yields Plenty of Corn, 
Cattle and Wood: at Wallden it affords great Store ol 
Saffron, and the beſt in the whole World, the Spaniſb being 
nothing in Compariſon of it. | 


| Market Towns. . 
Chelmsford is the County- | Colcheſter, / 
Town, Ff — 7 
Harwich, 7 ä Hatfield, / 
Malden, / | I Rumford, w 
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Wallden, / Haftead, f , 
Epping, th and I Horndon, / 
Braintree, zb | Raleigh, * 


pillericay, 5 


Manning- tree, tu 
Brentwood, 25 


Waltham-Abbey, zu 


Dunmore, / Troxtead, / 
and lie: coggeſhal, / Sudbury, / 
nce, and WW Grayes, 45 
lenty of Glouceſterſhire. 
Lit allo i 1; a County exceeding fruitful and delightful; and, 
le. taken altogether, one of the pleaſanteſt 2arts of the king- 
dom: It contains about 800,000 Acres, affords ſome of 
the beſt Cheeſe in the Nation, and Wool hardly inferior 
to Spaniſh, It alſo abounds in Wood, Iron, Steel, and 
balmon: but its chiefeſt Manufacture is the Woollen, 
hich is very extenilye, | 
| Market Towns, 
Glouceſter is the County- | Lechlade, 7 
Town, wand / Newent, 7 
Cirenceſter, m and F Sudbury, th 
Tewkſbury, F Pauſwick, tu 
North of Blackley, a0 Stow, th 
d not ſoWMDurſley, 75 Tedbury, 
in Cir-Campden, av Wickmore, . 
its chiei Newnham, 7 Thornbury, 7 
Stroud, Winchcomb, / 
Cheltenham, 2h Wotton, F 
Hampſbire, 


nel, being a 


e Eaſtern 
and con- 
of Corn, 
Store dl 
0 being Wbouthampton, the County- 
Town, tuand F 4 

Wincheſter, av and / 
Fortſmouth, h and 72 
Andover, . 


Lymington, / 


Uton, 7 


Or the County of Southampton, borders upon the Chan- 
leaſant, healthful and fruitful. Country, 
about 100 Miles in Circumference, and contains about 
1,312,500 Acres, it affords vaſt. plenty of Corn, Grafs, 
Sheep and Wool, and particularly famous for Hogs and 
Honey, both of which are moſt excellent in their Kind. 


Mariet Towns. 


Baſingſtoke, w , 
Kingſclear, zu , 
Ringwood, w 
Odiham, /, 
Rumſey, / 


Alceſtan, th 


To 


—— — - 


4 tony, but very fruitful, affording great Plenty of Corn 


but generally very fertile and delightful,” abounding in 


ture, and * * Cherries and Pippins in the 
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„To this county belongs the 1/e of Wight, of a ver 
conſiderable Extent, the principal Town Newport, 
Hertfordjhire 
Is a very fine incloſed County, the Land ſomewha 


and is very remarkable for good Malt; it is 130 Miles in 
Circuit, contains about 451,023 Acres, and hath an ex- 


cellent Air, Cc. 
Market Towns. 


Hertford is the County | Buntingford, 
. Baldock, zh 

St. Albans, / Hitching, 75 

Barnet, m - IJ Hodſdon, 5 

Ware, 7u Stevenage, f | f 
Berkhampſtead, m T rin $6 Kent 
Rickmanſworth, Fg Wathor f 
Hatfield, 5 . — th 

Here eforaſpire | 


Is an Inland County, 64 a good Soil, and healthful 
Air, 100 Miles in Circuit, ad contains about 660, ooo 

Acres: It affords plenty of Wood, Wheat, Salmon and 

2 which are generally eſteemed the deft in (the n 
om 


Martet Towns. 4 
Hereford is the Weobly, 76 Pemb. tu 
Capital av. 7, . | Kyneton, ww Ledbury, tu for E 
Lempfter, F Roſs, th Bromyard, » 
Huntingdonſpire 


Is a ſmall Inland County of about 67 Miles in Circuit 
and contains about 240,000 Acres: it is an open Country 


Corn and Cattle, which are its chiefeſt Commodities. 
Market Towns, \ 


Huntingdon the Chief, „ | St. Neot's, th 
St. Ives, m Ramſey, a 
Kimbelton, F 1 tu 


Is a Sea County on the Faſt Part of the Channel; it b cre; 
160 Miles in Circumference, and contains about 1, 248, 0% ad 
Acres, being diſtinguiſhed into three parts, wiz. the Corn 
Marſhy, as Romney Marſh, Qc. the Downs, and the Middle pen 
or Woody Part. It affords Plenty of Corn and good Pa- Pit 
ingdom-WWorts, 

Mari 


* 
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a ver 
iaterbury (fa- | Smarden, Lenham, 7 
mous for its | Hithe, / Lidd, 5 
ewhathl Cathedral) is] Bromley, 25 | Sevenoak, /* 
Corn the Capital, aw | Cranbrook, / | Tenterden, F 
Utes in and / I Cray, w. Malling, / 
an exWocheſter, 7 Dartford, / Milton, / 
Maidſtone, 75 Eltham, m Tunbridge, / 
Jover, w and FF everſham, a0 Weſtram, w _. 
dwich, ww | © and Woolwich, f ' 
and / I Folkſtone, 7h Wrotham, 
Romney, 5 | Graveſend wand / | Wye, 75 
Suſſex 


a Maritime County, lying upon the Channel between 
len and Hampſhire, n Acres, and is 
1;8 Miles in Circumference. The County is both fertile 
ud healthful, and is moſt exceedingly 
South Downs being the moſt delectable, or delightful Part 


leaſant; the 


1thfulef the whole Kingdom; and as I know them, I alledge 

o, ooo idem to have the moſt beautiful Variety, and the plea- 

n andWnteſt Proſpe& that can be in the whole Culture of Na- 
ure; the Soil being exceedingly rich, occaſioned by the 


umerous Flocks of Sheep there kept; and therefore pro- 
luce wonderful Crops of Corn of all Sorts: It hath alſo 
te fineſt Woods and Rivers, and affords the beſt Game 
for Hunting, Fiſhing, and Fowling. | ng 37 eb 


p Market Towns. 


hicheſter is the chief, ww | Midhurſt, % 

reuit, 2nd / Steyning, w 

zuntry bat Grinſtead, 5 Petworth, w 

ng inllaſtings, av and / Battle, 7 

es, Ve, wv and ; Haliſham 
irundel, av and/ Brighthelmſton, 7h 
orſham, / : | Cuckfield, F. , 

Lancaſbire | | 


ls a Sea-coaſt County bounded on the Eaſt by the Ir; 
va: it is 150 Miles in Circuit, and contains 1,150,000 


it 15]Mcres, the Air is very wholeſome, and the People live to 
8,000]! advanced Age. The Soil is very good, and yields 
„ thefWorn of all Sorts, particularly Oats, which are looked 
lidl den as the beſt in the Kingdom. It affords alfo Plent 


i Pit-coal, and great Quantities of excellent Fiſh of a 
| x my 190 Market © 


% 
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Market Towns. 

Lancaſter is the | Ulverſton, th | Rochdale, 7 

County Town, /] Bolton, m Howſtead, m 
Clitherto, / Blackbourn, | Hoſtingdon, wv 
Liverpool,, . | Cartmel, Gariftrong, t 
Preſton, fand /] Coln, w . | Kirkham, 1 
Wigan, mand f | Bury, th Hornby, m 
Mancheſter, / Charnley, tu Ormſkirk, u 
Warrington, w | Dalton, / [ Poulton, m 

Leiceſterſhire 


Is a fine pleaſant inland County, 96 Miles in Circuit, 
contains about 560,000 Acres, abounds with Corn and 
ood Paſture, and is very remarkable for Beans and Pea 
or Horſes, which thrive there beſt of any County in A- 
land; it is alſo eminent for large Sheep, which produce 
Abundance, of Wool, and the longeſt in the Kingdom. 


Mariet Towns. 

Leiceſter is the County Hinkly, m 

Town, m and / Lutterworth, th 
Aſhby de la Zouch, / Loughborough, 75 
Bolſworth, ww | Milton, 7 
Harborough, 7 Mountſorrel, 
Hallaton, 5 | Waltham, wand tb + 

Lincolnſhire 


Is a Maritime County, Part bordering on the Gena 
Sea, and contains about 1,740,000 Acres, being 143 
Miles in Circuit: the weſtern Parts are good and fruit- 
ful, having plenty of Graſs, and breed the largeſt Oxen 
in the Kingdom, ur the eaſtern Parts are marſhy, though 
well ſtored with Wild Fowl. - 

Market Towns. 


Lincoln 1s the Ca- | Stanton, m . | Womsfleet, / 
pital, F - | Binbrook, w Dunnington, / 

Boſton, w and / | Alford, mw Falkingham, th 

Grantham, / Burton, m Holbeck, th 
Stamford, mand / Barton, m | Horncaſtle, / 
Grimſby, ww Kirton, 5 * | Louthe, ao and / 
Gainſberough, u | Bourn, / Sleeford, m 
Bolingbrook, t | Tatterſhall, F Spilſby, u 
Spalding, 73 


Ns Middleſex | SES | 
Is the Metropolis of the Kingdom, an inland County, 


having the Soil fertile by Improvement, and the = a 
| weet 
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get and wholeſome as any in the Kingdom: the Thame 


varts it from the County of Surry, and is, on moſt accounts, 
ge fineſt River in the World. 


Market Towns. 


1 1don, the Metropolis, hath | Stains, 4 | 
| Markets for every Day in | Uxbridge, 2h 

the Week EE 0 Enfield, ey 

ſeſtminſter, m w and f Edgeworth, th 

Brentford, 75 | 
Monmouthſhire | 

nern Lies upon the Borders of Wales, was formerly reckoned 
n and part of it, but is numbered — 1 aw Engliſh Counties: 
1 pen i accommodated by the famous iver Severn, the ſecond 
the Kingdom; and contains 34,000 Acres, being 80 
=o files in Circuit. This County is healthful, abounding 
m. Iich Corn, Cattle, Salmon and Trout. , 


Market Towns. 


lonmouth, the Czrleon, tu Pontypool, F 
principal, / Chepſtow, tu Uſke, m and f 
lvergavenny, u | Newport, / 

| Norfolk 


ls a large County, bordering on the Northern Coaſt, 
pon the German Sea: It is 180 Miles in Circuit, and 
ontains 1,148,000 Acres. The Soil is different; in ſome 
laces fertile, in others. ſandy, and in ſome deep and 
avy. Its principal Commodities are Corn, Wool, Ho- 
ey, and ſome Saffron; but chiefly Stuffs and Herrings, 
be firſt from Norwich, and the latter from Yarmouth. 


ometimes Jet and Amber are found on the Sea Coaſt. - 


| Market Towns. 

7 ſorwich is the | Dereham, 7 Caſton, tw 

n. el. , | Walfingham, | Comer, 7 

ry and / | Downham, / [| Dis, 7 

| yan, zz and / | Walſham, w | Farleſton, av 

7 a umouth, / [ Windham, / Herling, 7 

hae hetford, / { Ropeham, | Holt, { 

4 tleborough, 25 | Swaſtham, 7 | Wotton, ar 
leſham, / Falkenham, 76 | Workted, / 
cckingham, / | Foulſham, 5 | Seby, every ſe- 
unham, 7 | Hingham, / | cond m 


North- 


— endow ed, viz, 
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| Northamptonſhire „ 5 
Is accounted one of the fineſt Inland Counties | in the 
Kingdom: is 123 Miles in ho yes and contains about %, 


550,000 Acres, the Air is „and the Soil rich; hath g 
ſeveral fine Rivers, and a — in Corn, Wood, and 12 
Cattle. * 
i Marſet Towns, * 

Northampton, the Daventry, w | Kettering, 7 * 
County Town, /] Oundle, / Wellingborough, * 

Peterborough, / Tocheſter, / Trapſtone, 7 p 
Brackley, wv Rothwell, 1 Cliff, 72 © 
Northumberland 7 


Is a Sea County, bordering upon Scotland; in ſome parts 142 
the Air i is ſharp, the Soil thin and barren; but towards the f 
Sea it is tolera ly fruitful. In this County are Abundance WW, 
of Lead and Coal Mines, and from hence come the Coals #3 


called Sea-coals. Here are good Store of Wild-fowl, d 

Fiſh, ff Salmon. 151 
Marder Towns. 5/18: $8 

— is the chief Morpeth, ww I3ul 

Town, / | Hexham, 7h 164 

' Berwick, / | Wooler, zu | 55, 

| Nottinghamſhire . I55; 


Is an Inland County, in Circuit 110 Miles, and contains 
£60,000 Acres: The Air is good and healthful, the Soil Wig71 
but indifferent (a great Part being foreſt Ground) the 7609 
South Part pretty fruitful, the Weſt woody, and yields W1620 
plenty of Pit-coal. The River Trent divides it from Lin 
colafire. 1700 

Market Towns. 


Nottingham, is the County | Southwell, F | 

Town, 2 / Bingham, h St. 
Newark, w | 5 Workſop, w N St. 
Retford, ww | Tuxford in the Clay, a gt. 
Mansfield, th | Ne 


Oxfordſhire | 
Is one of the moſt pleaſant, healthful, and fertjle Coun 
ties in the Kingdom; it is watered with delightfui m_ 
as the Thames, the beautiful Charrald, &c. bas above all, 
it is famous for having the fineſt Univerſity in the World, WWood 
which conſiſts of 20 Colleges endowed, and five Halls not Waib; 


F ounded, 


— 


founded, E 
* Corr EGL3. J By whom foundel. 
3 yy 
hath 1 Uni very. LENS ma Saxon King Alfred. 


and 1262 Ball. — by John Baliol, King of Seofland. 
7 1274 Merton, by Walter de Merton, Biſhop of _ 
: Rocheſter. 
wy Eaeter; oak Walter Stapleton, Bp. of Exeter. 
zh, w 1325 Oriel, - by King Edward II. | | 
1340 2 4 —— by Robert Eglesford, B. D. 


1175 New . — by William of Wickham, Biſhop 
oh f of Wincheſter. 


parts W1427 Lincoln, by Richard Fleming, and Thomas 

B the | Rotherham, op of Lincoln. 

_ 1437 All Souls, 1 Hepry Chile „Abp. of Cant. 
oals 


of Wincheſter, _. 
1511 Brazen. V. — by William Smith, Bp. of Lincoln, 
and Sir Richard Sutton, Knut. 
1316 Corpus Chrifti, — by Rich. Fox, Bp. of Wincheſter, 
1549 Chrift Church, — by King Henry IH. 
1575 Trinity, by Sir Thomas Pope. 


1557 St. Fohn's, by Sir Thomas White, Lord Mayer 
ntains £42.48 of London. 
> Soil 1571 Jeu, — by Queen Elizabeth. , . 
) the {Mibog YWadham, by Nicholas Wadham, Eſq. 
yields {1620 — by Thomas Teſdale, Efq. — R- 


chard Whitwick, B. 
1700 1c — by Sir Thomas Cooke, 


1740 Hartford, = by Dr NE. $8 
Halts, '- | N E 
St. Edmund's Queen's r 
| St. Alban s © Merton n 
m St. Marys belonging to J Oriel College. 
New Inn | New | 
Magdalen | Magdalen 
Coun Market Towns in Oxfurdfire. 
vers, WO: ford the Capi- | Henley, 25 | Dedelngtes, 7 
ve all, Wi tal, av and * Watlington, / Biceſter, F 
Vorld Foodtock, 4 Whitney, th : Bampton, a ww 
Ib not MPanbury, 1 5 Se Naben, 7 Thame, tu 
wy sS | Charlbury, *© 


urford/ 7/7 Cha 
; Rutland 


Tux Youne Man” 5 Veer Coun Know. | 165 | 


1459 Magdalen,——by \ Willan of ainflect, *r 


j 
| 
"2 


= * \ o 
— N 4 : 3 37 8 2 
— e * # 
$ ” 


| 
Ti 


! 
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; | Rutland * N 


Is a ſmall Inland County, 40 Miles in Circumference 
containing about 110,000 Acres, affords Plenty of Com 


and Cattle; and is remarkable for the Redneſs of the Wool 5 
Which the Sheep of that County produce, occaſioned bl" 
the Colour of the Soil. 9 on 

06 Market Towns. 2 * 
Okehampton, I Uppingham, a 0 
opſhire ite 


Is a plentiful Inland County, the Air good, and ſoisth 
Soil: It is in Circuit 134 Miles, containing about 890,0 


Acres, and affords Plenty of Corn, Wood and Pit-coa at 
being accommodated by the River Severn. 
. IL Market T owns. E I; 
Shrewfbury the | Ludlow, » | Drayton, w ſh, 
County Town, | Wenlock, mz Wem, th * 
w,th and / Eliſmere, tu Church ftreton, Matte 
Biſhopſcaſtle, , | Whitchurch, F Oſweſtry, av / 
Bridgenorth, / | Newport, ] Shipton, of 
Somer ſetſhire pr 
an 


Is a large plentiful Sea County in the Weſt of Erglan 
in Circumference 204 Miles, containing about 890,c 
Acres: It affords great Plenty of excellent Corn, a 
good Paſture, which feeds Abundance of fine Cattle; a 

. alſo yields Plenty of Lead, Cepper, Cryſtal Stones a 
Wool for Dyers: Its chief ManufaQures are Cloth at 
Serges, | 5 
Market Towns. 


Is 
Briſtol is the Ca- | Southpetherto, 74 | Caneſham, 4 Wiz 
pital, wand / | Axbridge, 7h Crookhorn, / WMCom 
Bath, wand / . | Sheptonmallet, F - Dulverton, / eat 
Wells, wand / | Somerton, #: Glaſtenbury, «Wrinc 
' Bridgewater, 15 | Willington, 2 | Chard, » ports 
Ilcheſter, w Bruton, /, ] Longport, f | 
Taunton, wand / Ilminſter, / Poutford, 1» Cuil. 
Wincanton, ww {| Dunftar, F_ . Writon, tu Co 
Watehet, / | Wivilſcomb, : | yep 


Staffordſhire No 

Is an Inland County, containing about 810,000 Acre 
aud is 141 Miles in Circuit; the Air is ſharp, * 1 Miles 
. : - : A ealtl 


* 


— —— 
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calthful ; the Soil different: Northward it is hilly and 
uren, but the Southward is fruitful and pleaſant, and 
fords Plenty of Corn, Graſs,” Iron, and Pitscoal ; the 
niddle Part is level, but ſomething woody.: This County 
o affords good Stone, Marble, Alabaſter, and Lime- 


ne. ; 


| nee 
afford is the, Utuxetar, 20 | Betley,. 2 
County Town, /] Eceleſhall, 7 I Locke, ww 26546. 
; cchfield tz and F Ridgely, u Tedbury,” W 

ſois thWewcaſtle, „ Browley, tu Stow, u 

90,00Wurton, 5 [ Breewood; vd WO ton, 

enbridge 1 | Walſhall, 7 * | wii). on li 
| Suffolk _. A 


ls.a Sea County, 140 Miles in Compaſs; and contains 
Y %ο˖,q Acres; the Soil different; the beſt Part about 

. Edmundſbury.; it affords Abundance of Cattle, and 
eton, Potter of the beſt, but Cheeſe the worſt in England. ' 


Market Towns. 3 


pſwich is the Ix worth, | Neeyland, *-- 
principal, wf | Needham, «wv Lavenham, 7 
„ and Stowmarket, 75 | Mildenhall, *. 
' A Dunwich, / Newmarket, t ] Bildeſton, w + 
2 ford, 7 Beecles, / | Clare, 7 
le: u Aborougb, / Bury, W Bungay, 4 .-* 
budbury, / Hadley, m I Holſworth, 7 
tt 2 re, / Framlington, / | Mendleſham, 2» 
h Dedingham, | | Leſtoff, ww. | Woodbridge, 'vp 


8 * ü ITT 

Is an Inland County, parted by the River Thames fro vn 
liddleſex : it contains about 592,000 Acres, and is in 
n, / {Compaſs 112 Miles, the Country is plentiful, and the Air 
1, / {Walthful; it is famous for Hunting and Horſe-racing : the 
principal Goods are Hats, made in Southwark, for Ex- 
portation. | | . 

| Market Twwns. : ;_ 


, tu ulford is the Southwark, w | Kingſton, 
tu County Town, / and / , | Croyden, f * 
Vegate, 7 Dorking, th Farnham, 4 _ 
| Warwickſhire | 


Ach L a pleaſant, healthful, and plentiful County, 155 
it we liles in Compaſs, and contains about 670,000 _ : 
| N 2 | e 


4 
WW of 


3 


% 


* 
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The Soil for. the moſt Part, is good and fertile; ont 


North a eon This County is remarkable n. 

excellent Ch eele e going by its Name. 0 
A artet Towns. | 7 

Warwick i is ine Alceſter, 1 | Nuneaton, 7 
County e wo Birmin ham, t | Rugley, / 8 

Coventry, 4. Coleſhill, w Southam, m. 

Stracfoo?, 37 Henley, „ ] Sutton-cole field ! 

Ae r 4-1 Kyneton, = |] = | 

; MJMWeftmorelandr 


Isa County wa North-weſt of England - It is 12 
Miles in Circuit, ontaining about 53 10, ooo Acres: Thi 
County abounds 1 in Hills and Marſhes, and is not ve 
plentiful but in ſome of the Vallies and Intervals, an 
towards the South. 


Market ' 
Appleby ink 7 the. Longſdale, 55 I Kirby-fiene 
: ounty Town, 8 Burton, 2 1 Orton, a» 
Nn Aeli Ambleſide, a 1] Brough, 


mal Tv. | " Wiltfbire 
1 a fine Ielladd County, 140 Miles in Query, an 
contains about $76,000 Acres: In the Middle les Sa 
- bury Plain, very remarkable for its large Extent, and f 
feeding large Numbers of ſheep; and therefore Wool 
the pruicipal Commodity: | 
V: +} "Market — 


Saliſbury i 19 158 5 Lavington, aw | Calne, tu g 0 

Capital, w and 17 Wotton-baſſet, z& Warminſter, Mme 

Hindon, 7 I Crickdale, / | Bradford, = Ie E 

| Chippenham,/ {| Deviſes, 5 j Amibary, / $ div 
Wilton, ww | Dounton, F Auburn 1 
Marlborough; 'S I Weſtbury, F 4 Swindon, = 

Malmſbury, /- - - 1 Higworth,.- w | Trowbridge, & 

Worceſterſhire * 


Is a plentiful Inland County, 130 Miles in Circui 
and contains 540,000 Acres: The Soil is for the moſt! 
good and fertile, affords Corn in great Plenty, and is vet 
numerous in Cattle: It yields Plenty of Fiſh and Fru 
The Vale of Ewerſbam is juftly Meemed one of the mi 
renal os in the n : 


_ | Mo 
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on t Market Towns. © 4h 

ble worcester is the ] Droitwich, / . - | Petſhore, ts _ 
Capital, a fand Stowerbridge, * Tidbury, tu 
Everſham, 1 Kidderminiter, 5 | Upton, 4 

J - Wendley, 7 ' Bromſgrove, tu | Shiptop, / 4944 

FE — Yorkſhire | 

efield, MI 1s a Maritime County, and much the Largeſt 3 in all 


Ligland, and is divided into three Parts, called Riding), 
mz. Nerth, Edft, and Weſt: 'Tis in general a plentifal 
County, abounding m Corn, Cattle, Fiſh, and. Fowl, 
ud famous. for breeding fine Saddle Horſes: It is. 320 
Miles in Circumference, and contains 3,770,000 Acres, 
ends great Quantities of Woollen Cloth to London an 

| er being its chief Manufacture. 


Marte Towns. 


171 is the Capital: Market Days Thurſday — Fal- 
ky, with 36 other Market Towns, too numerous here to 
particularize, | | 4 a 


a ; ith £ 737 
fs, an THE PRINCIPALIT Yr OF WALES. * 


WALES was originally i independent on Eagland, hue 

and! 1 the Reign of King Henry the VIlth, 3 it was incorporated 
ith it. This Country is very mountainous and Dares, 

xcept in the Vallies and Intervals, where it yields Plenty 

ff Graſs and Corn. The ſituation! is Weſtward, bande ö 


'u ig on the Ii Sea; the Air bleak and ſharp, but whole- 
my ame; the Cattle are numerous, but very ſmall z-and on 
, 


ne Hills there are Goats in Abundance: This County 
$ divided into North and South; wiz. nh + 


- Nerth Wales © + 


Contains An gleſey, Carnarvonſhire, Denbighthire, F w. 
lire, Merionethſhire, and Montgomeryſhire. , * 
Angleſey is an Iſland in the North- weſt Part of the OY 
ty, about 80 Miles in Compaſs, .and contains about 
00,000 Acres. It affords Plenty of Corn, Cattle, Fiſh, 
owl, and Mill-ſtones, (for grinding Corn) in Abundance': 
has but two Market Towns, wiz. Beaumaris, and Neu 
mugh ; Wedneſday is the Market Day or * * and 
ted of the latter. : 
| =» bags mores * Carnar- 


S 


/ 
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* » Carnarwonſhire is 7 Sea-coaſt County, 110 Miles in Com N 
Paſs, containing about 34,000 Acres. It hath Plenty o ibo 

Corn, Cattle, Fifh, and Wood; the Air is healthful, d me 

the Soil good, eſpecially the Weſtern Part, which profil bm 


duces Abundance of excellent Barley. py 
* „Manet Towns. — 
Carnarvon is the chief, / | Polbel, a2 | of 
Bangor, w Aberconway, fF C 
Krobich, W ä Newin, / ny 

| VITk 


-* Denbighfpire is 116 Miles in Circuit, and contains abou 
41, oo Acres. The Middle of this County hath Plent 


of Rye, Coals and Sheep; it hath alſo ſome ſmall Lead ( 
mines: but the chief Part of it is a Valley called Di „. 
Cluid, exceeding pleaſant and fertile, adorned with ſeveral cor 
Gentlemens Seats, and thoſe of good Eſtates. - Denbigh ill »71. 
(the County Town, and the Market Day on Wedne/dol Ac. 
Wrexham is another of its principal Market Towns, G 
pretty Town, and famous for its Market, neat Chure sou 
and lofty Steeple: : - OTE | Wa, 
Flintſhire contains about 160,000 Acres, and is in Cir * 
»euit 82 Miles; It hach but three Towns, wiz. Fin, & 750 
"Aſaph, and Gairus : the firſt ſo ſmall that it hath no Mar p 
ket. *Tis a hilly Country, but the Vales are very fer for 
"file, and the Inhabitants commonly live to a great Ag Con 
Its Commodities are {mall Cattle, Butter, Cheeſe, Pit 1 
coal, Lead, and Mill-ſtones, in this County is Sr Wimi wu 
fred*s Well, ſo famous for curing Aches, Lameneſs, and * 
as ſome ſay, for Propagation. £ To 
 Merionethfhire is -180 Miles in Circuit, and contain Þ 
about 500,000 Acres. The County in general is moung cob 
tainous but yet not without Plenty of {mall Cattle auq con 
other Neceſſaries for the Inhabitants. The chief Mauu a 
facture is Cotton- work. The principal Town is Harl . .. 
which hath a pretty good Market on Saturdays. _ 
Mont gomeryſbire is in Compaſs 94 Miles, and contair 
960,000 Acres. Tis fruitful, though rzountainous, 2nd 
hath fix ſmall Market Towns, but no Manufactures woit 
Ns. * $ | 
En nn eee South Wales © > 2 
Contains Brecknockſhire, Cardiganſhir?, Carmathe! . 


ſhire, Glamorganſhire, Pembrokeſhire, an a ſhar: 
I a Are 
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Brecknockſpire is 106. Miles in Circuit, and contains 
about 620,000 Acres, divided into Hills and Valleys; 
the firſt but barren, hut the latter very plentiful, whole- 
pro ſome, and pleaſant WBrettnock is the chief Town, and 
| hath good Trade for Clothing; it hath two good Mar- 
kets in a Week, wiz. Wedneſdays and Saturdays. The 
Commodities' are Cattle, Fiſh, and ſome ſmall Quantity 

of Otters Fur.. 
Cardiganſhire is 24 Miles in Compaſs, and contains 
about 520,000 Acres. It is fituated on the Bank of the 
Ii Sea, and hath Plenty of Corn, Cattle, Fiſh, Fowl, 
bout ©. Of late Years it is become remarkable for its Silver 
Copper and Lead Mines. + 


* 


Carmarthanjhire is one of the moſt pleaſant Counties in 


Com 
ty 0 
; and 


Corn, Cattle, Salmon, Wood, Pit-coal, and the beſt Lead. 
Tis 120 Miles in Compaſs, containing about 700,000 
Acres. | 5 | — 
Glamorganſbire is a very fine plentiful County; in the 
ure South Part it is ſo fruitful that it is called, The Garden of 
Wales. It is 112 Miles in Circuit, and contains about 


Cir 700,000 Acres. Cardiff is the County Town, which keeps 
„ of two Market-days weekly, viz. Wedneſdays and Saturdays. 
yo Pembrokeſhire is a very pleaſant and vleneiful County, 
a for the moſt Part ſurrounded by the Sea. It is 93 Miles 1n 
5 Compaſs, and contains about 520,000 Acres. This Coun- 


ty is famous for a Harbour called Milford Haven, which 
is juſtly eſteemed to be in all reſpects one of the beſt in 
the World. Pembroke is the principal Town, whoſe Mar- 
ket is kept on Saturday. HY | 

Radnorſhire is one of the moſt - barren and unfruitful 
Counties in all Wales. It is in Circuit go Miles, and 
contains about 310,000 Acres. The aſſizes are uſually kept 
at Preftain; bat Radnor is the Shire Town, and hath a 
tolerable Market upon Saturday, and Preſtain hath another 
on Wedneſary. 


Scotland 


Is ſituated to the North of England; the Capital City is 
called Edinburgh; it is divided into the following Shares 
or Counties. * 

| ; To 


Wales, the Air good and Soil fertile. It affords Plenty of © 


27 


To the South of the Firth of Forth. 


To the North of the Firth of Forth. 


. © | Caithnels, 


"i Taz YounG Max“ s BesT Cour Ax iox. 


* 


Galloway, 
Nithſdale, 
Annandale, 


Lidſdale, 
Tiviotdale, 
The Mers, 
Lauderdale, 
| Tweedale, 

) .Clyd deſdale, 
'| Keyle, 

| Carrick, 
Lothian, 
Stirling, 
Renfrew, 


— 


Cunningham, 


| Ifles } Bute, 
of Arran, 
| Peninſula of Cantire, 


Fife, 
Monteith, 
Lenox, 
Argyle, 
Perth, 
Strahern, 
Broadalbin, 
Lorn, | 
Merns, 
| Angus, 
Goury, 
Athol, 
Mar, 
Radenoch, 
Lochabar, 
Buchan, 
Bam, 
Murray, 
Roſs, 
| Sutherland, 
Strathnavans 


8 


| Eſkdale, with Euſdale, 


| 


„ hana 


on Tome. 


3 
Chief Towns. 


-Kircudbright, 
Dumfries, 
Annan, 


Hermitage, 
Jedburgh, 


IDunſe, 
Lauder, 
| Peebles, 


Glaſgow, 
Air, 
Bargenny, 
Edinburgh, 
Stirling), 
Renfrew, 


| Irwin, 


Rotheſay, 


| Kilkerran, 


"St. Andrews, 
Dumblain, 
Dumbarton, 
Inverary, 
n 
 Abernethy, 


Dunſtaffnuge, 
Bervys 


| Dundee, 


13 
Aberdeen, 

| Ruthven, 
Innelochys 
| Peterhead, 


Banff, 


Elgin, 


Tayne, 
Dornoch, 
Strathy, 
Wick, 


Leinſter. 


, SS a td oe Sie a 


Ulcer. 
F ˙—A »5·mů́ > CY 


rr 


Connaught- 


1 


Fo 


% 
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To theſe may he added the Hebrides; or Weſtern Iſles, 
aid to be above zoo in Number, the moſt conſiderable of 


which are Arran, Sky, and Mull; and the Iſles of Ork 


* 


ney, and Shetland, to the Northward of each. 5 
there are 528551 in Number. 


Ireland 


Is a large Iſland, to the Weſt of England and Scotland. 
the chief City of which is Dublin; it is ide into four 
Provinces, which are again lubdivides into the her 


Counties. 


Louth, 3.09 {= hy 
| Dublin, 
Wicklow, © Wicklow, | 

| Wexford, - + : . Wexford, -r 

J Longfotd, | 118 | Longford, _ . 

=4{ Meath, — 4 Mullingar, 40 

7 King's County, > | Phil; ſtown, : NT. 

een's County, - | 5 | Maryboxo 
Kay: g - | Tas. 
Kildare, | | Kildare, 
_Catherlough, * 7 (Carlow, | 
Down, yy, Down, 
Armagh, £ 1 
Monaghan, 1 £ | Monagh: 

: | Cavan, I Cavan, 

<4 Antrim, eds onde, FORM. 

2 | Londonderry, © | Londonderry, 
Tyrone, - 8 Dungannon, 
Fermanagh, " | Inniſkillen,' 

(Donegal, \ Donegal, 7 

2 (Leitrim, J Leitrim, 

th Roſcommon, | 8 Athlone, 

: 4 Galway, - Galway, 

/ Mayo, - Mayo, 

U Sligo, Oligo, 

N 5 3 Munſter, | 


Tax Yours Man's BzzT Companion; ' 


Tipperary, 2 / Clonmell, 
Waterford, {f = \ Waterford, 
- Clare, 
Limerick, &. \ Limerick, 
Cor k, 2 Cork, 
Kerry, Dingle. 


In St. George's Channel, almoſt equally diſtant fro 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, is ſituated the Iſle ( 
Man, the 1 1 of which, under the Kings of Gre: 

Britain, was formerly .in the Family of the Stanleys, Ear 
of Derby; but the Male Iſſue of that Family being extin 
it was enjoyed by the Duke of Athol, deſcended from t 
Derby Family by a Female Branch, till the Seflion of Pa 
liament 1765, when it was annexed to the Crown. 

The Britannic Iſles above deſcribed are ſeparated fro 
France, on the South by the Engliſh Channel ; and fro 
the Netherlands, Germany, Denmark and Norway, by t 
German Ocean on the Eaſt; the Northern and Weſte 
Sides being waſhed by the Ocean ſo called. 

The Netherlands have Germany on the Eaſt and Nortl 
the German Ocean to the Weſt, and; France to the Sout 
they conſiſt of ſeventeen Provinces; of which ſeven con 
poſe a Republic, called the United Provinces; and t 
remaining ten are ſubject to the Houſe of Auſtria, 

The ſeven United Provincesare inhabited by the Dutc 
and are commonly called Holland, after the Name of 
moſt conſiderable of them: the Names of the Provinces ar 
their Capitals follow; {+ - 


AHollind, 94 Amſterdam, 


* Zealand. | 8 \ J £ I Middleburgh, 
v YUtrecht, A > Y Utrecht, 
= < Guelderland,. ' 2 Zatphen, 
| S Over Iſſel, Deventer, 
a. Frieſland, = eewarden, 
Groningen, Groningen. 


The ten Provinces are now commonly called the A 
firian Netherlands or Flanders, from the Name of one 
them: the Names of their Provinces, and their Capit 
follow; : 

| v 
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Guelderland, * .J.. CGuelders, * 
Brabant, IJ - | Bruſſels, | 
Luxemburgh, | ,, | Luxemburgh, 
- | Limburgh, = | Limburgh, 
2 Flanders, | — Bruges, 
5 1 Artois, 84 Arras, 
8 | Hainault,. > | Mons, 
a. | Namur, '= | Namur, 
The Marquiſite of the | © | 
Empire, | Antwerp, 
„ Ear L Malines, J - CMalines, 


xtin The Empire of Germany has on the Eaſt Side Pruſſia, 
unt Poland, and Hungary; the Baltic Sea, Denmark and the 
of Pa German Ocean on the North; the Netherlands, and Part 
of France on the Weſt ; and the Alps which ſeparate it 
aß from Italy on the South. Ih | 
i fro This Country is a large Republic, whoſe Chief Officer 
by t is called the Emperor; he is elected by nine of the moſt 
Veſte conſiderable Princes, thence called Ele&ors, theit Names 
and principal Cities follow: | 


* "The Archbiſhop of Mentz, 1 FfMentz, 
| The Archbiſhop of Triers, Triers, 
The Archbiſhop of Cologne, | | Cologne, 
The Queen of Bohemia, | , | Prague, 
The King of Pruſſia as Mar- 
Z | quis of Brandenburgh, 2 | Berlin, 
& 4 The Duke of Saxony, > 4 Dreſden, 
+ | The King of Great Britain as | © | 
% Duke of Brunſwick Lunen- | 51 
. burgh. | Hanover, 
on The Duke of Bavaria, | Munich, 
* The Count Palatine of the 
Raine, > _Manheim, 


T here are great Numbers of other Dominions in Ger- 
many, but for Brevity's Sake, we ſhall here mention only, 

The Archduchy of Auſtria, Vienna, 

The Langraviate of Heſſe- — 

Caſſel, | 5 ) Caſlel, 
The Dutchy of Wirtenburgh, — Stutgard, 
Alſace, now ſubje@ to the he | 

S:raſburg. 


French, ; 
N 6 There 
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There are alſo in Germany ſeveral free Cities, which are 
ſo many ſmall Commonwealths under the Protection of 
the Germanic Body, ſuch as Ratiſbon, Francfort, Han- 

burgb, '&c. And among the 4/ps are other ſmall Com- 
monwealths, commonly known by the Name of the Swi; 
Cantons, the principal of which are Zurich, Berne, Bajil, 
and Priburgt with theſe are confederated the Republic 
of Geneva, and the Leagues of the Grijons, all ſituate 
among thoſe Mountains. 

The Kingdom of Hungary hath Poland on the North, 
Germany on the Weſt, and on the other Sides the 7 urkih 
Empire; the chief City is called Buda; other conſiderable 
Cities are Preſburg, Raab, Zygeth, Can fia, Alba Regalis, 

Oran, Strygonium, Peſt, Temeſwaer, &c. all famous in 
Hiſtory on account of the Contentions between the Chriſ- 
tians and Turks, for the Sovereignty of this Kingdom. 

It is at preſent under the Dominion of Fojeph, Empe- 
ror of Germany, Son of the late Maria Tereſa, (Daughter 
to the Emperor Charles the Sixth,) who was Queen of 
Hungary and Bohemia, Archducheſs of Auſtria, &c. and 
was married to Francis, the late Emperor of Germany, Great 
Duke of Tuſcany, &c. | 5 

Poland is a large elective Kingdom, bounded on the 
Eaſt by Crim Tartary and Muſcovy; on the North by Part 
of Muſcovy and the Baltic Sea; on the Weſt by ' Germany, 
and on the South by Hungary and Part of Turkey ; the 
Capital City is called FWarjaw. 

\ Denmark and Norway, two Kingdoms under the ſame 

Sovereign, are bounded on the North and Weſt by the 
- Ocean, on the South by Part of Germany, and the Baltic 
Sea, and on the Eaſt by Sweden; the Capital of Denmark 
is called Copenhagen, and that of Norway, Bergen. 

$:veden has Denmark on the Weſt, the Baltic Sea on the 
South, Mzy/covy on the Eaſt, and the Ocean on the North; 
the chief City is called Srechtelm. 5 

Muſcovy or Ruſſia, has Part of Sweden and the Baltic 
Sea on the Weſt, Polar and Crim Tartary on the South; 
Great Tartery in Alia ori the Eaſt, and the Ocean on the 
North; the ancient Capital is called Maſcaw; but tie 
Reſidence of the Court is now generally at Peterſburg 
en the Baltic Sea. This Empire is very extenſive, being 
ncar as big as all the reſt of Europe. 


Ala is {-parated from Europe toward the North-welt * 
| | the 
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the Boundaries above deſcribed; toward the South-Weſt 
by the Eaſtern Part of the Mediterranean Sea; and by the 
Ithmus of Suez and the Red Sea, which divide it from 
Africa; it is bounded on the South by the Indian Ocean; 
on the Eaſt by the Pacific, and on the North by the Northern 


or Frozen Ocean; its Nimenſions may be conceived from 


what follows. Holy Cape, on the Northera Ocean, in 
Lat. 72. 32 N. Long. 179; 45 E. Diſtance 5540 Miles. 


Point of Java, one ot the Indian Iſlands, in Lat. 8. 30S, _ 


Long. 115. 55 E. N. 28: 45 E. Diſtance 5540 Miles. 
And Cape Ava, in the Iſland of Japan, in the Pacific 
Ocean, Lat. 34: 45 N. Long. 141: 00 E. bears from 
Smyrna, in the Archipelago, Lat. 38; 28 N. Long. 27: 
2, E. S. 87. E. Diſtance 5550 Miles. 

It ſeems moſt 22 to divide this large Country ac- 
cording to its preſent. Poſſeſſors, the Grand Signior or 
Emperor of the Turks, the Sophy or King of Perſa, the 
Great Mogul, and the other Potentates of India, the Em- 
peror of China, and the Potentates of Tartary. 


The Turks Poſſeſſions in Afa are Antolio, Syria, Arabia, 


Armenia, or Turcomania, Georgia, and Meſopotamia or 
Diarbeck; of which in their order. we; 

Anatolia, formerly called Aſa-Minor, is encompaſſed on 
the North, Weſt, and South Sides, by the Euxine, the 
Marmarian, the Archipelago, and the Mediterranean Seas 
it is ſepaxated from Syria on the South Eaſt by the Moun- 
tains called Taurus, and from Murcomania on the Eaſt by the 
River Euphrates. - 

Its preſent Subdiviſions are ſaid to be four, Anatolia Pro- 


fer, on the North-Weſt, its Capital City, Burſa; Ana- 


tia, on the North-Eaſt, having a Capital of the ſame 
Name; Caramania on the South-Weſt, its Capital, Cogn: ; 
and Alatuli on the South-Eaſt ; its Capital Maraz. - | 
Syria, called by the Turks, Suriſtan, is generally ſubdi- 
vided into Syria Proper, Phanicia, and Paleſtine or Juden; 
whoſe chief Cities are Aleppo, Damaſcus and Terulalem. 
Arabia (a Country which preſerves its ancient Name, 
as do the Inhabitants their roaming Diſpoſition) is bound- 
ed on the Welt by the Red Sea and Iſthmus of Suez ;. on 


the North by Paleftine, Syria, and Diarbeck ; on the Eaft 
by the Perfian Gulf, and on the South-Weſt by the Aa- 


bian Sea, a Part of the Indian Ocean. ; 
= ay 4 t 


* * 
- 
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It is divided into three Parts, called the Deſart, the 
Stony, and the Happy the two firſt lie to the Northward, 
the other to the South, © 5 Ho 

There are very few Towns in the Deſart or Stony Parts 
of this Country, the Arabs living in Tents, and removi 
with their Families from Place to Place as Preſit or Con- 

venience ſuggeſt. * But in Arabia the Happy (one of the ſineſt 
Countries in the World) there are ſeveral of Note, ſuch as 
Med na, where the Sepulchre of Mahomer, the Founder of 
the Turkih Religion, is; Mecca, his 8 to which 
every Tut or Muſſelman is obliged by that Religion to 
come in Pilgrimage once in his Lifetime, or to ſend ano- 
ther in his Stead ; Aden, a Place of Traffic; Sana, Macha, 

Soar, and others. | | 
Armenia or Turcomania is bounded on the Weſt by A4ra- 
tolia, on the South by Diarbeck, on the Eait and North by 
Georgia and the Euxine Sea; its principal Cities are Arze- 
rum, Chars and Van. . a 

Georgia, formerly called Iberia, including Mingrelia and 
| Gurgeftan, is bounded on the North by Part of Maca, 
on the Weſt by the Euxine Sea, on the South by Turcema- 
nia, and Part of Per/ia, and on the Eaſt by Part of Perſa; 
the Cities of the grzateſt Note are Faſo and T effis. 

Meſopotamia or D:erbeck, is bounded on the North by 
Turcomania, on the Welt by Syria, on the South by Ara- 
bia the Deſari, and on the Eaſt by Perſia; its principal Ci- 
ties are Diarbekir, Moſut and Nagdat. | 
|  Befides theſe large Poſfeſſions on the Continent of Ala, 
| the Turks hold ſeveral Iſlands in the Archipelago; with 
Rhodes and Cyprus in the Mediterranean Sea, the laſt of 
which is very contiderable. 

The next Diviſion of Aa, proceeding Eaſtwardly, is 
Perſia, which has the Tarki/+ Dominions on the Weſt, the 
Perſian Gulph and Part of the Indian Ocean on the South, 
the Empire of the Great Mogul on the Eaſt, and, on the 

North, Part of Tartary, the Caſpian Sea, and Part of the 
Muſcovian Empire: | | 

his is a very large Country, but at preſent torn to 
pieces by different Competitors for the — power; 
the Capital City is /pahan; the moſt confiderable of the 
others are Derbent on the. Caſpian Sea, and Gombroon and 


Baſra on the Perfian Gulph. 


Pro- 
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. er ſtill Eaftward, the next Empire is that of the 
Great Mogul, which has Perſia on the Weſt, the two In- 
dian Peninſulas and the Bay of Bengal on the South, China 
on the Eaſt, and Part of Tartary on the North. 


This is another large Tract, with the inland Parts of 


which the Europeans are not much acquainted. | 
The principal Cities are Agra, Labor, Delli, Cabul, and 


Caximir; but whether Agra or Labor is the Capital, is 


difficult to determine, as Authors do not agree concerning 


it; it is agreed, however, that the Mogul hath a magni- 


ficent Palace at each of theſe Cities. 
The maritime Parts of the Continent of India are di- 
vided by the Bay of Bengal, a Branch of the Indian Ocean 


into two Peninſulas, antiently called India, within or on- 


this Side the Ganges and India, without or beyond the 
Ganges; beſides which two Peninſulas, there are ſeveral 
large Iflands belonging to India, of which in their Order. 

The Peninſula on this Side the Ganges, contains ſeveral 
diſtin Territories er Kingdoms, moſt of which either are 
or were ſubject, or at leaft tributary, to the Mogul; the 
Weſtern Side thereof is called the Coaſt of Malabar, the 
Eaſtern the Coaſt of Coromandel. | 

The Coaſt of Malabar contains ſeveral European Settle- 
ments; ſuch as Bombay, an Iſland belonging to the Engliſh 
Eaft-India Company, and Gea, to the Portugueſe, at each 
of which they have the Sovereignty; and the Exgliſb 
Trade at leaſt, if they have not Forts, at Cuzurat, Surat, 
Calicut, and Cochin. | 

The Ifland called Ceilan or Ceylon, by ſome called Ze- 
han, is ſituated a little to the Eaſt of Cape Comerin, the 
moſt Southern Point of this Peninſula. 


The Coaſt of Coromandel, which is waſhed by the Bay of | 


Bengal, tends towards the North and North Eaſt from Cape 


Comerin, and extends to the Mouth of the Ganges; the 


principal Settlements of the Znglib on this Coaſt are, 
Madras or Fort St. George, hee: , Fort St. David, near 
which the French had a Settlement called Pondicherry ; 
which neighbouring Settlements were for ſeveral Years at 
War with each other, with various Succeſs, the Natives, 
headed by their Princes, called Nabobs, having taken part 
therein, / hag on one Side, and ſome on the other ; but the 


Engliſh were at laſt vitorions, and have lately had large 
Provinces yielded to them by the Princes of the Country, 
The 
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The Peninſula on the other Side of the Ganges, conſiſts 
of the large Kingdoms of Bengal, having a Capital of 


the ſame Name; Pegu, whoſe chief Cities are Pegu and 
Arracan; Siam, having a Capital of the ſame Name; Ma- 
lacca ſituate to the South, is almoſt encompaſſed by the Sea, 
and the City, ſo called, is ſituate near the Southern Ex- 
tremity ; Cochin-china, whoſe chief City is Cambodia, and 
Tunguin, whoſe Capital is of the ſame Name. 
South-Weſt of Malacca is the Iſland of Sumatra. 
South-Eaſt of this lies the Iſland of Java, ſeparated by 


the Straits of Sanda; the Weſtern Point of which is called 


Java Head by Engliſh Mariners, it being often the firſt 
Land made by them after they have doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope; the principal Cities are Bantam and Batavia 
the latter of which belongs to the Dutch” Eaft-India Com- 


pany, who are Sovereigns (or, if not, yet act as ſuch) over 


the greateſt Part of this large and fruitful Ifland. 

Eaftward from Malacca and Sumatra is the Iſland Borneo, 
almoſt round, and near 600 Miles in Diameter. 

The Iſland Celebes is to the Eaſt of Borneo, and much 
leſs than it. Proceeding Eaſtward are the Molucca or Spice 
Iſlands ; the Dutch have made themſelves Maſters of theſe, 
and thereby engroſs the Spice Trade to themſelves, | 
The Philippine Iſles are very numerous, ſome Authors 
have reckoned 10,000 of them ; the moſt conſiderable is 
Luconia,-whoſe Capital is Manilla. 


To the North and North-Weſt of theſe is ſituated the 


potent Em pire of China, reckoned by ſome to be as big as 
all Europe ; it hath the Pacific Ocean on the Eaſt and South- 


Eaſt : Cochin-China and Tunguin on the South-Weſt ; the 
Mogul's Empire on the Weſt, and on the North-Weſt and 
North a Part of Tartary. 8 

There are a great Number of Cities in this Empire, of 


which Pekin, ſituated in the Northern Part of the Country 


is the Capital; the Europcan Trade to this Country is 
chiefly carried on at Canin, a great Sea- port in one of 
the Southern Provinces. HIDES 
The moſt conſiderable Chineſe Hands are thoſe which 
compoſe the Empire of Japarf which conſiſts of ſeveral- 
large Iſlands, three of which are very conſiderahle, viz. 


Japan or Niphon, whoſe Capital is Meacs ;. 7 onſu; whole 


Capital is Sanugui; and Bongo, ' whoſe Capital bears the 


2 : | ; Thus 


liſp is a very ſmall one, called S7. He 
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Thus we have taken a curſory Survey of all the Southern 
Parts of Aa; the Northern hath only one general Name 
wiz. Tartary, which has Perfia, India, and China, on the 
South, the Pacific Ocean on the Eaſt, the Northern or 
Frozen Ocean, on the North, and My/covy on the Weſt ; 
this large Tra& is ſubje& to divers Fotentates, ſome of 
whom are very little known, : | ; 

Africa 18 a large Peninſula which is joined to the Con- 
tinent of Aa, by the Iſthmus of Suez, a narrow Deſart 
between the Mediterranean and Red Seas ; its Magnitude 
may be conceived by knowing that the Cape of Gord Hf e 
in Lat. 34? 15 8. Long 20? 07 E. bears from Ceuta in 
Lat. 35? 45 N. Long. 4% 42 W. S. 18 15” E. Diſtance 
4440 Miles; and that Cape Guardafuy, in Lat. 11% 48 N. 
Long. 50% 25 E. bears from Cape Sierra Leone, in Lat. $09 
30' N. Long. 129 7' W. N. 87% 00' E. Diſtance 3700 Miles. 

Very little of the inland Parts of this Continent are 
known to the Europeans; ſo that only the Sea-coaſts will 
be mentioned here, beginning at the Iſthmus of Suez, and 
coaſting firſt the Mediterranean Sea. | 

Egypt is under the Dominion of the Turks; its preſent 


Capital is called Cairo; the piratical States of Tripoly, 


Tunis, and Algiers, have Capitals of the ſame Name, and 
tie Capital of the Empire of Morocco is the city of Fez. 
Along the Coaſts of the Atlantic Ocean, there are no 
extenſive Dominions, the Inhabitants being moſtly ſub- 
je& to petty Princes of their own, who being almoſt con- 
tinually at War with one another, ſell their Priſoners for 


Slaves; The European Nations have been induced, for the 
Protection of their Trade therein, and other Commodi-- 


ties, to ere ſeveral ſmall Forts in different Places, to 
enumerate which would be tedious :' The Madeiras, the 
Canaries, and the Cape de Verd lands, are the moſt con- 
iderable on this Coaſt. z the only one poſſeſſed by the Eng- 
Th frequented by: 

the Eaft-India Ships. | | | 5 
At the ſouthern Extremity of the Continent is ſituated 
the Cape of Good Hope, where there is a tolerable Town 
for the Convenience of Shipping, built by the Dutch Eaft- 
India Company, but taken from them, r the preſent 


war, by the Engliſh; from hence, along the Eaſtern Coaſt, 


both on the Ocean and in the Red Sea, very little re- 
markable offers itſelf to notice. | 2 
3 t 
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At ſome Diſtance, however, from that Part of this Coaſt 
which is waſhed by the Ocean, is fituated one of the larpeſt 
Iſlands in the World, called Madagaſear, which has been 


at different Times the Aſylum of Eufopean Pirates. 


America, by tome called the New World, becauſe dif. 
covered about 280 Years ago, being, before that Time 
unknown to the Inhabitants of Europe, Alia, and Africa, 
is divided into two remarkable Diviſions, called North 
and South America, which are joined -together by the 
Iſthmus of Darien or Panama. 

The Sea-coaſt of North America, and Part of the inland 


Countries, are at preſent ſubje& to the European Nitions ; 


the French poſſeſs Canada or New-France, whoſe capital 


City is Quebec, ſituate on the great River St. Laurence, 


which running behind the Egli/þ Settlements, has given 


them the Opportunity of extending themſelves far up into 
the Country, and becoming very troubleſome Neighbours 
to the Fnglihh: Newfoundland, a large Ifland near the 
Mouth of this River, belongs to the Eg, and Cape Bre- 
ton*, a much ſmaller, but well fortified, to the French. 


des | 1p large Tract of the Sea-coat of the 


Atlantic Ocean, for Charles-Town, in South- Carolina, Lat, 
33? 22 N. Long. 79% f W. bears from Cape Canſo in 
Neva-Scotia, Lat. 45% 10 N. Long. 49? 50 W. 8. ne 
Eaxglih Miles, to a Degree, make 1345 Englih Miles, 
which making Allowance for the Windings and the Coaſt 
may be very well ſuppoſed to be really more than 1500 
Englih Miles. The Names of their Plantations. or Settle- 


ments, with their chief Towns, follow : 


Nova-Scotia, JF Halifax, 


New-England, | Boſton, 
New-York, ©  þ., New-Yotk, 
Penſylvania, 8 Philadelphia, 
. New-Jerſev, Eaſt, 2 | El zabeth-Town, 
| New-Jerſey, Weſt, u Elfingburg, 
Maryland, ** Baltimore, 
Virginia, | £& | James-Town, 
North-Carolina, ”» | Edenton, 
South Carolina, | Charles-Town, 
Georgia, L Savannah. 


Quebec, Cape Breton, 4, all other fertreſſes in thi 
Parts, were taken from the French during the gloriou War, 


of 1765. 


The 
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The Engh/ poſſeſs the Sea-ceaſt of Florida, the next 
Southern Country, the principal Settlement therein being 
St. Auguſtine; the French had ſome Settlements to the 
Weſt of theſe along the River Mi/;i/ppi, which empties it- 
ſelf into the Gulph of Mexico, the principal is Fort Lou's, 
from whence the Country is called Lowifrana; but have 
lately exchanged them with Spain for the Iſland of Hi- 
ſpaniola, which they were before in Poſſeſſion of but a 
Part. | 

More to the South-Weſt. is the Empire of Mexico and 
its Dependants, having a Capital of the ſame Name, ſub- 
je& ro the Spaniards ; this Country extends itfelf Welſt- 
ward to the Pacific Ocean, and the Spaniards ſend Ships 
yearly from Acapulco, a Port therein, acroſs the Ocean, to 
the Philippine Ile in the Eaft-Indies. 

Northward, on the Paciße Ocean, is New Mexico, and 
the Iſland of California; but of theſe we know but little. 

The Continent of South-America conſiſts of the follow- 
ing large Diſtricts. Stead 


Terra Firma, Panama, 1 spaniarde, 
Golden Caſtile, Carthagena, [ | Spamiards, 
Guiana, Surinam, - Dutch, 
Pern, 5 Lima, S | Spaniards, 
Chili, | — St. Jago, | D | Spaniards, 
Patagonia, 72 Natives, 
Terra del Fuego, Ef = | Natives, 
La Plata, 8 | | £ | Spaniards, 
Brazil, Buenos Aires, | « | Portugueſe 
Paraguay, * | St. Salvador, | wits Jeſuits, 
Amazonia, 1 LAfumption, Natives. 


N. B. Terra del Fuego is an Iſland ſeparated from Pata- 
ania by the Straits of Magellan. 

The Gulph of Mexico, Fachatan, Honduras, and the 
Caribbean Sea are ſeparated from the Atlantic Ocean by a 
great Number of Hands called the Bahama, the greater 
and leſſer Antilles, and the Caribbee Mandi. The Names 
the moſt conſiderable are as follow. | 
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Cuba, - TJ ſHavannah. J Spaniards, | 

Hiſpaniola, or | N A | 

St. omingo, hu Domingo, 1 ; M 

Jamaica, bh English, Ye 
orto Rico, } |Port-Royal, 12 | Spaniards, be 

Anguilla, „ | Porto-Rico, + + | Engliſh, 

Barbuda, 37 T5 | Engliſh, Sp 
. Chriſtopher's, | 8 S | Engliſh, hi 
| Nevis, ö i 4 2 4 Eugliſh, : 
| Antigua, 1% | 8 J Engliſh, di 
Montſerrat, 2 | * | Englith, Re 
Barbadoes, © | © | Bridge-Town | = | Engliſh, 

Guadaloupe,,' | | | = | French, an 
1 Martinico, + | French, 23 
1 St. Martin, | - Engliſh, 22 

| E French, I 
St. Lucia, J L | J | Fr rench. fl 

| | a 

| The Iſlands called Bermudas, lying about on Leagun th 
'Þ Eaſt of Florida, are ſubje& to the — | th 
| ne 

s ASTRONOMY. 5 | D 


ASTRONOMY is à Science which treats of the Mo- th 

| tions and Diſtances of the heavenly Bodies, and of the x; 
Appearances thence ariſing. 

| There have been a great Variety of Opinions, among bi 

10 the Philoſophers of the precedin a concerning the th 

14 Diſpoſition of the | mas odies of the Univerſe, or of the b 


Poſition of the Bodies which appear in the Heavens: But ſe 
the Notion now embraced by che moſt judicious Aſtrono- 

mers is, that the Univerſe is compoſed of an infivite Num- ar 
ber of Syſtems or Worlds; that-in every Syſtem there are P 
certain Bodies moving in free Space, and revolving at dif- 

ferent Diflances around a Sun, placed in or near the Cen- m 
tre of the Syſtem ; and that theſe e Suns, or the other Bodies, P 


are the Stars which are ſeen 1n the Heavens, 

That Syſtem, in which our Earth is placed, is by Aſtro- 
nomers called the Solar Sy/fem; and that Opinion, which a1 
ſuppoſes the Sun to be fixed, in or near-the Centre, with 1 
ſeveral Bodies revolving round him, atdifferent Diſtances, 
is confirmed by all the Qbſervations hitherto made. Wy l 

* 1 
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This Opinion is called. the Cofpernican Syſtem; from 
Nicholas Copernicus, a Poliſh Philoſopher, who, about the 
Year 1473, Tevived this Notion from the Oblivion it had 
been buried in for many Ages. 

The Sun therefore placed in the Midſt of an immenſe 
Space, wherein fix opaque ſpherical Bodies revolve about 
him as their Centre. X ES © 

Theſe wandering Globes are called the Planets, who at 
different-Diſtances, and in different-Periods perform their 
Revolutions, from Weſt to Eaſt, in the following Order. 

I. $ Mercury“ is neareſt to the Sun of all the Planets, 
and performs its Courſe in about three Months, or 874. 
23% II. 2 Venus, in about ſeven Months and a half, or 
2244. 17h, III. @ the Earth, in a Year, 3654. 68. 
IV. & Mars, in about two Years, or 6864. 23". V. U Ju- 
fiter, in twelve Years, or 42324. 12h. VI. and laſtly, h 
Saturn whoſe + Orbit includes all the reſt, ſpends almoſt 
thirty Years, that is 107598. 8. in one Revolution round 
the Sun. The Diſtances of the Planets from the Sun are 
nearly in the following Proportion, w:z. ſuppoſing the 
Diſtance of the Earth 13 Sun to be divided into 
1000 equal Parts; that of Mercury will be about 387 of 
ſo- thoſe Parts; of Venus 724; of Mars 1524; of Jupiter 
the 5201 ; and that of Saturn 9538. | 
The Orbits of the Planets are not all in the ſame Plane, 


ng but variouſly inclined to one another: ſo that, ſuppoſin 

the the Orbit of the Earth to be the Standard, the others will ? 
the have one Half above, and the other Half below it ; inter- 

ut ſetting one another in a Line paſſing through the Sun. 

10- The Plane of the Earth's Orbit is called the Ecliptic; 

m- and this the Aſtronomers make the Standard, to which the 

re Planes of the other Orbits are judged to incline. _ 

if⸗ The right Line paſſing through the Sun, and the Com- 

N- mon Interſection of the Plane of the Orbit of any 


es, Planet with the Ecliptic, is called the Line of the 


o- * The Characters, placed before the Names of the Planets, . 
ch are for Brevity's Sake commonly made uſt £4 by Aſtronomers, in- 

th fread of the Words. at length, & as for Venus, Oc. | 
55 + By the Orbit of a Phanet, is, commonly underſtood he 

: Track or Ring, deſcribed by its Circuit round the Sun; but, by f 

E the Plane of the Orbit, is meant a flat Surface, extended every bh 

Way through the Orbit infinitely. . Nod . 

| Odes 4 
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Nodes of that Planet, and the Points themſelves, wherein ti 
the Orbits cut 'the Ecliptic; are called the Nodes. 1 


The Inclinations of the Orbits of the Planets to the 
Plane of the Ecliptic, are as follows, wiz. the Orbit of as 
vi 


Mergury makes an Angle of 6 52'; that of Venus 30 23 
of Mars 10 5Z : of Jupiter 1® 20'; and of Saturn 20 20, 
The Orbits of the Planets are not Circles, but Ellipſes or Re 
Ovals. 1 7 

What an Ellipfis is, may be eaſily underſtood from the ca 


following Deſcription ; imagine two ſmall Pegs fixed up- 


right on any Plane, and ſuppoſe them tied with the Ends mi 
of a Thread, ſomewhat longer than their Diftance from H 
one another ; now if a Pin be placed in the Double of the fr, 
Thread, and turned quite round (always ſtretching the 3. 


'Thread with the' ſame Force) the Curve deſcribed by the di; 
Motion will be an Ellipſis. The two Points where the Di 
Pegs ſtood, (about which the Thread was turned) are call- mt 
ed the Focuſes or Foci of that Ellipſis; and, if, without Hi 
changing the Length of the Thread, we alter the Poſition WW hi: 
of the Pegs, we ſhall then have an Ellipſis of a different 


Kind from the former; and the nearer 4 are to- me 
gether, the nearer will the Curve deſeribed to the Di 
Circle, until at laſt the two Focuſes coincide, and then Se 


the Pin in the Doubling of the Thread will deſtrile a of 
perfect Circle. . | | | 


The Orbits of all the Planets have the Sun in one of in 
their Focuſes, and half the Diſtance between the two Fo- Fi; 
cuſes is called the Excentricity of the Orbits. This Ex- an 
centricity is different in all the Planets, but in moſt of TI 
them it is ſo ſmall, that in little Schemes or Inſtruments, vo 
made to- repreſent the planetary. Orbits, it need not be thi 
conſidered. on 


If, as before, we ſuppoſe the mean Diſtance of the of 
Earth from the Sun to be divided into 1000 Parts; then 


will the Excentricity of Mercury be 81 of thoſe Parts; that th 


of Venus 5; and that of the Earth, 17; that of Mars, 141; mt 
that of Jupiter, 240; and that of Saturn, 543 of the ſame an 
Parts. LO | * [> 
The Six Planets above-mentioned, are called Primaries, in 
or primary Planets ; but, beſides theſe, there are ten other 'Ri 
lefler Planets ; which are called Secondaries, Moons, or 
Satellites. Theſe Moons always accompany their reſpec- de 


tive 


— 


Ring and his Body. 
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tive Primaries, and perform their Revolutions round them, 
whilſt both together are alſo carried round the Sun. 

Of the fix Nnary Planets, there are but three, as far 
as Obſervation can aſſure us, that have theſe Attendants, 
viz. the Earth, Jupiter, and Saturn. 

The Earth is attended by the Moon, who performs her 
Revolution in about 291 Days, at the Diſtance of about 
zo Diameter of the Earth from it; and once a Year is 
carried round the Sun along with the Earth. 1 1. 

Jupiter has four Moons or Satellites; the firſt or inner- 
mojt performs its Revolution in about ene Day and 184 
Hours, at the Diſtance of 54 Semidiameters of Jupiter 
from his Centre ; the 9 revolves about Jupiter in 
3 Days and 13 Hours, at the Diſtance of 9 of bis Semi- 
diameters ;, the Third in 7 Days and 4 Hours, at the 
Diſtance of 144 Semi Diameters ; the Fourth and onter- 
mot performs its Courſe in the Space of 16 Days 18 


Hours, and its Diſtance from Jupiters Centre is 25 4 of 


his Semidiameters. F7 NY TY IT 

Saturn has no leſs than five Satellites; the firſt or inner- 
moſt reyolves about him in 1 Day and 21 Hours, at the 
Diſtance of 4+ Diameters of Saturn from his Centre; the 
Second completes his Period in 24 Days, at the Diſtance 
of 5; Diameters; the Third, in about 41 Days, at the 
Diſtance of 8 Diameters; the Fourth performs his Courſe 
in about 16 Days, at-the Diſtance of 8 Diameters ;. the 
Fifth and outermoſt takes 79% Days to finiſh his Courſe, 
and is 54 Diameters of Saturn diſtant from his Centre. 
The Satellites, as well as the Primaries, perform their Re- 


volutions from Weſt to Eaſt; the Planes of the Orbits of 


the Satellites of the ſame Planet are variouſly inclined to 
one another, and conſequently are inclined to the Plane 
of the Orbit of their Primary. | | 
Beſides theſe attendants, Saturn is encompaſſed with a 
thin Ring that does no where touch his Body ; the Dia- 
meter of this Ring is to the Diameter of Saturn, as 9 to 4; 
and the void Space, between the _— and the Body of 


Saturn is equal to the Breadth of the Ring itſelf; ſo that 


in ſome Situations, the Heavens may be ſeen between the 
This ſurprifing Phenomenon of Saturn's Ring is a Mo- 
dern Diſcovery; neither were the Satellites of Jupiter 
and Saturn known to the Ancieats; the Jovial Planets 
70 N 8 were 
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were firſt. diſcovered by the famous Traian Philoſopher 
Galizus, by a Teleſcope, which he firſt invented; and 
the celebrated Caſſini, the French King's Aſtronomer, way 
the firit that ſaw all the Satellites of Saturn; which, by 
reaſon of their great Diſtances: from the Sun, and the 
ſmallneſs of their own Bodies, cannot be ſeen. by us, but 


- 


The Motion of the ee round the Sun (1 
alſo of the Satellites round their reſpective Primaries) iz 


called their annual Motion; becauſe they have one Year, 


or the Alterations of the Seaſons, to complete in one of thoſe 
Revolutions. Befides their annual Motion, fout of the 
Planets, wiz. Venus, the Earth, Mars and Jupiter, re- 


volve about their own Axis, from Weſt to Eaſt ; and thi 
is called their diurnal Motion. For, by this Rotation, 


each Point of their Surface is carried ſucceſſively towards, 
or from the Sun, who always illuminates the He 
which is next to him, the other remaining obſcure ; And, 
While any Place is in the Hemiſphere illuminated by the 
Sun, it is Day; but when it is carried to the obſcure He- 


emiſphere 


miſphere, it becomes Night: and ſo. continues until, by 
this Rotation, the ſaid Place is again enlightened by the 
Sun. . r 

The Earib performs its Revolution round its Axis in 2; 
Hours 56 Minutes; Venus, in 23 Hours; Mars in about 


— 


24 Hours and 40 Minutes; and Jupiter moves around his 
own Axis in 9 Hours and 56 Minutes. "+ 


The Sun is alſo found to turn round his Axis from Weſt 
to Eaſt in 27 Days; and the Moon which is neareſt to 
us of all the Planets, revolves about her Axis in a Month, 
or in the Space of Time that ſhe:turns round the Earth; 


ſo that the Lunarians have but one Day throughout their 
9 W dughout 


The Planets are all opaque Bodies, having no Light but 


. _ what they borrow from the Sun; for nat, wa of them, 
which 1s next towards the Sun, has always 


| 8 las a een obſerved 
to be illuminated, in what, Poſition ſoever they be; but the 
oppoſite Side, which the Solar Rays do not reach, remains 


dark and obſcure; whence it is evident that they have no 


1 7 7 but what proceeds from the Sun, for if they had, 
all Parts of them would be lucid, without any Darkneſsor 


Shadow. The Planets are fdikewiſe,proyed to be globular 
becauſe, let what part ſoever of them be turned towards the 
8 | f Sun, 
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her Sun, its Boundary, or the Line ſeparating that Part from 
and i me oppoſite, always appears to be circular ;. which could 
not happen if _ were not globular. | 
by The Earth is placed betwixt the Orbs of Mars and Ve- 
the «3; and Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, do 
bur all turn round the Sun; both which may be proved from 
Obſervations, as follags;: * - 8 
(a3 1. Whenever Venus is in Conjunction with the Sun, that 
) n, when ſhe is in the ſame Direction from the Earth, or 
ear, towards the ſame Part of the Heavens the Sun is in, ſhe 
hoſe either appears with a bright and round Face, like a full 
the MI Hoon, or elſe diſappears; or, if ſhe is viſible, ſhe appears 
re- WJ horned like a new Moon; which Phenomena could never 
this WY happen, if Venus did not turn round the Sun, and was not 
ion, WM betwixt him and the Zarth : for ſince all the Planets bor- 
rds, WW row their Light from the Sun, it is neceſſary that Venus's 
here WE lucid Face ſhould be towards the Sun; and when ſhe ap- 
\nd, Wi pears fully illuminated, ſhe ſhews the ſame Face to the 
the WH Sun and the Earth; whence, at that Time, ſhe muſt be | 
He- above or beyond the Sun, for in no other Poſition could N 
„by her illuminated Face be wholly ſeen from the Earth. Far- F 
the WH ther, when ſhe diſappears; or, if viſible, appears horned 
that Face of hers, which is towards the Sun, 1s either 1! 
1 23 Wl wholly turned frem the Earth, or only a ſmall Part of it i 
bout Wl can be ſeen by the Earth; and in this Caſe ſhe muſt of f 
| his WY Neceſſity be betwixt us and the Sun. | 
Befides the foregoing, there is another Argument to 
Weſt prove, that /erus tarns round the Sun in an Orbit that 
t to H within the Earth's; becauſe ſhe is always obſerved to 
nth, I keep near the Sun, and in the ſame Quarter of the Hea- 
rth; Wl rens that he is in, never receding from him more than 
their about of a whole Circle; and therefore ſhe can never 
come in Oppoſition to him, which would neceſſarily hap- 
t but Wl pen, did ſhe perform her Courſe round the Earth either in 
nem, BW a longer or ſhorter Time than a Year. | 
And this,is the Reaſon why Venus is never to be ſeen | 
t the BY near midnight, but always either in the Morning or Even- 
14115 BY ing, and at moſt not above three or four Hours before Sun- © | 
e no tiling, and after Sun-ſetting from the Time of Yenus's 
had, fuperior Con junction (or when ſheis above the Sum) ſheis 
more eaſterly than the Sun, and therefore ſets later, and is 
ſeen after Sun-ſetting ; and then ſhe is commonly called 
tte Evening Star : but from the Time of her inferior Con- 
O PF TY 
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junction, till ſhe comes again to the 1 ſhe then ap- 
pears more weſterly than the Sun, and is only to be ſeen 
in the morning before Sun riſing; and is then called the 
Morning Star. n 

After the ſame Manner, we prove that Mercary turns 
round the Sun, for he always keeps in the Sun's Neigh- 
bourhood, and never recedes from him ſo far as Venn 
does; and therefore the Orbit of Mercury muſt lie within 


that of Venus, and on Account of his nearneſs to the Sun, 


he can ſeldom be ſeen without a Teleſcope, 


Mars is obſerved to come in Oppoſition, and likewiſe to 
have all other Aſpects with the Sun; he always preſerves a 
round, full, and bright Face, except when he is near his 
quadrate Aſpect, when he appears ſomewhat gibbous, like 
the Moon, three or four Days before or x 2a the Full: 
Thereferethe Orbit. of Mars muſt include the Earth within 
it, and alſo the Sun; for if he was betwixt the Sun and us 
at the Time of his inferior Conjunction, he would either 
quite diſappear, or appear horned, as Venus and the Moon 
do in that Poſition. | 
Mart, when he is in Oppoſition to the Sun, looks almoſt 
ſeven Times larger in Diameter, than when he is in Con- 
junction with him; and, therefore, muſt needs be almoſt 
ſeven Times .nearer to us, in one Poſition, than in the 
other: For the apparent Magnitudes of diſtant Objects 
increaſe, or decreaſe, in Proportion to their Diſtances 
from us; but Mars keeps always, nearly, at the ſame 
Diſtance from the Sun, therefore, it is plain, that it is 
not the Earth but the Sun that is the Centre of his Motion. 

It is proved, in the ſame Way, that Jupiter and Saturn 


have both the Sun and Earth within their Orbits; and 


that the Sun, and not the Earth, is the Centre of their 


' Motiens; although the Diſproportion of the Diſtances 


from the Earth, 1s not ſo great in Jupiter as in Mars, nor 
ſo great in Saturn as it is in Jupiter, by .reaſon that they 
are at a much greater Diſtance from the Sun. 

We have now -ſhewn that all the Planets turn round the 
Sun, and that Mercury and Venus are included between him 
and the Earth, whencetthey are called the inferior Planets, 
and that the Earth is placed between the Orbits of Mar: 
and Venus, aud therefore ineluded within the Orbits of Mars, 
Jupiter and Saturn, whence they are called the ſuperior 
Planets : And fince the Earth is in the ns” : 

OE | the 
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theſe moveable Bodies, and is of the ſame Nature with 
them, we may conclude, that ſhe has the ſame Sort of 
Motions; but that ſhe turns round the Sun is proved 

thus: WI | 

All the Planets ſeen from the Earth appear to move very 
unequally; as ſometimes to go faſter, at other Times 
lower, and ſometimes to be ſtationary, or not to move at 
all; which could not happen if the Earth ſtood ſtill. 

The annual Periods of the Planets round the Sun are 
determined, by carefully obſerving the Length of Time 
ſince their Departure from a certain Point tothe Heayens 
(or from a fixed Star) until they arrived at the ſame again. 
By theſe Sorts of obſervations, the Ancients determined 
the periodical Revolutions of the Planets round the Sun; 
and were ſo exact in their Computations, as to be capable 
of predicting Eclipſes of the Sun and Moon: But ſince tt e 
Invention of Teleſcopes, aſtronomical Obſervations are 
made with greater Accuracy, and of conſequence our 
Tables are far more perfect than thoſe of the Ancients. 

And, in order to be as exact as poſſible, Aſtrondmers 
compare Obſeryations made at a great Diſtance of Time 
from one another, including ſeveral Periods; by which 
Means the Error that might be in the whole, is in each 
Period ſubdivided into ſuch little Parts, as to be very in- 
conſiderable. Thus the mean Length of a ſolar Year is 
known even to Seconds. 

The diurnal Rotation of the Planets round their Axis 
was diſcovered by certain Spots, which appear on their 
durfaces : Theſe Spots appear firſt on the Margin of the 
Planets diſks' (or the Elge of their Surfaces) and ſeem by 
Degrees to creep towards their Middle; and ſo on, going 
ſtill forward, till they come to the oppoſite Side or Edge of 
the Diſk, where they ſet or diſappear; and after they have 
deen hid for the ſame Space of Time that they were viſible, 
they again appear to riſe, in or near the ſame Place as 
tacy did at firit; then to creep on progreſſively, taxing ag 
fame Courſe as they did before. "Theſe Spots have been 
obſerved on the Surfaces. of the Sun, Venus, Mars, and. 
Jupiter, by which Means it has been found, that theſe Bo- 
dies turn round their own Axis in the Times before men- 
tioned, | | 6G = 

It is very probable, that Mercury and Saturn have like- 

wiſe a Motion round their Axis, that all the Parts of then, 
Re O 2 ur- 
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- Surface may alternately enjoy the Light and Heat of the 
Sun, and receive ſuch Changes as are proper and conve- 
nient for their Nature; but by reaſon of the Nearneſs of 
Mercury to the Sun, and Saturn's immenſe Diſtance from 
him, no Obſervation has hitherto been made, whereby 
their Spots (if they have any) could be diſcovered, and 
therefore their diurnal Motions cannot be determined. The 
diurnal Motion of the Earth is concluded to exiſt from the 
'apparent Revolution of the Heavens, and of all the Stars 
round it, in the Space of a natural Day. For it is much 


o 
FR” LY as 


eafier to conceive, that this comparatively ſmall Globe, t 
ſhould turn round its owh Axis, once in 24 Hours, than g 

that ſuch a great Number of much larger Bodies, ſome of T 

them ſo immenſely diftant, ſhould revolve round it in ſo 

' ſhort a Space of Time. The ſolar Spots do not always f 
remain the ſame, but ſometimes old ones vaniſh and after- ( 

wards others ſucceed in their Room ; ſometimes ſeveral 5 

ſmall ones gather together and make one large Spot, and bs 
ſometimes a large Spot is ſeen to be divided into many - 

ſmall ones. But norwithſtanding theſe Changes, they all C 

turn round with the Sun in the ſame Time. SA T 

Each Planet 1s. obſerved always to paſs through the Con- 8 

ſtellations Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, W 

| Libra, Scorpia, Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, Piſces, A 
l and it alſo appears that every one has a Track peculiar to D 
| itſelf; whereby the paths of the ſix Planets form, among g 


the Stars, a Kind of Road, which is called the Zodiac; the 
middle Part whereof, called the Ecliptic, is the Orbit de- Aj 


ſcribed by the Earth, with which the Orbits of the other 1 PI 
Planets are compared. m⸗ 


As the Ecliptic runs through twelve Conſtellations, it is 
ſuppoſed to be divided into twelve _ Parts, of zo De- ka 
grees each, called Signs, having the ſame Names with the a 


twelve Conſtellations they run through. | - 
The Plane of the Ecliptic is ſuppoſed to divide the ce- k 
leſtial Sphere in two equal Parts, called the Northern and 1 
Southern Hemiſpheres; and a Body ſituated in either of c i 
theſe Hemiſpheres, is ſaid to have Ndrth or South Latitude * 
according to the Hemiſphere it is in: So that the Latitude 015 
of a celeſtial object is its neareſt Diſtance from the Ecliptic. 5 
The Planes of the other five Orbits are obſerved to lie Ort 
rtly in the Northern and partly in the Southern Hemi- 4 


fphere ; ſo that every one cuts the Ecliptic in two * 
f | , te 


* 
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ſite Points called Nodes; one, called the aſcending Node, 


is that through which the Planet paſſes, when it moves 


out of the Southern into the Northern Hemiſphere ;' and 
the other called the deſcending Node, is that through 
which the Planet muſt paſs, in going out of the Northern 
into the Southern Hemiſphere. - 


- The right Line joining the two Nodes of any Planet is 


called the Line of the Nodes. 
The Names of moſt of the Conſtellations were given by 
the ancient Aſtronomers who reckoned that Star in Aries, 


now marked Y (according to Bayter) to be thefirſt Point 


in the Ecliptic, this for being next the Sun when he 
entered the vernal Equinox; and at that time each Con- 
ſtellation was in the Sign by which it was called; but 
Obſervations ſhew, that the Point marked in the Heavens 
by the vernal Equinox, has been conſtantly going back- 
wards, by a ſmall Quantity every year ; whereby the Stars 
appear to have advanced as much forwards, ſo that the 
Conſtellation Aries is now almoſt removed into the Sign 
Taurus; the ſaid firſt Star in Aries being got almoſt zo De- 
grees forward from the Equinox; which Difference is 
called the Proceſſon of the Equinox, whereof the yearly 
Alteration: is about 50 Seconds of a Degree, or about a 
Degree in 72 Years. 5 

11 the Planets have one common Focus, in which the 
Sun is placed; for as no other Suppoſition can ſolve all the 
Appearances that are obſerved in the Motion of the 
Planets, and as it alſo agrees with the ſtricteſt phyſical and 
mathematical Reaſon ; therefore it is now received as an 
elementary Principle. : 

The Line of the Nodes of every Planet paſſes through 
the Sun; for as the Motion of every Planet is in a Plane 
paſſing through the Sun, conſequently the Interſections of 
theſe Planes, that is in the Lines of the Nodes, muſt alſo 


paſs through the Sun. 


All the Planets in their Revolutions are ſometimes nearer, 
ſometimes farther from the Sun ; this is a Conſequence of 
the Sun not being placed in the Centre of each Orbit, the 
Orbits being Ellipſes, So, 

The Aphelion, or ſuperior Apfis, is that Point of the 
Orbit which is fartheſt diſtant from the Suri : And the Pe- 
rihelion, or inferior Apſis, is that Point which is neareſt 
the Sun: And the _——— Diameter of the Orbit, « 

| 3 © 
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the Line joining the two Apſes, is called the Line of the 
Apſes, or Apſides. #..91 | 

The Planets move faſter as they approach the Sun, or 
come nearer to the Perihelion, and flower as they recede 
from the Sun, or come nearer the Aphelion. This is not 
only a conſequence from the nature of the Planets motions 
about the San, but it is confirmed by all good Obſervations, 

If a right Line be drawn from the Sun, through any 
Planet, (which Line is called by ſome the Vector Radius 
and be ſuppoſed to revolve round the Sun with the Planet, 
then this Line will deſcribe, or paſs through every Part of 
the Plane of the Orbit, ſo that the Vector Radius may 
be ſaid to deſcribe the Area of the Orbit. 

There are two chief Laws obſerved in the Solar Syſtem 
which regulate the motion of all the Planets; namely, 

I. The Planets deſcribe equal Areas in equal Times; 

that is in equal Portions of Time the Vector Radius de- 
ſcribes the equal Areas or Portions of the Space contained 
within the Planet's Orbit. 
II. The Squares of the periodical Times of the Planets 
are as the Cubes of the main Diſtance from the Sun: That 
ie, as the Square of the Time which the Planet 4 takes to 
revolve in its Orbit, is to the Square of the Time taken by 
any other Planet B, to run through its Orbit; ſo is the 
Cube of the main Diſtance of A from the Sun, to the Cube 
"cf the main Diſtance of B from the Sun. 

The main Diſtance of a Planet from the Sun is its 
Diſtance from him, when the Planet is at either Extremity 
of the conjugate Diameter, and is equal to Half of the 
tranſverſe Diameter. . * 

The foregoing Laws are the two famous Laws of Kepler, 
a -great Aſtronomer, who flouriſhed in Germany about the 
Beginning of the 17th Century, and who deduced them 
from a Multitnde of Obſervations : But the firſt who de- 
monſtrated theſe Laws, was the incomparable Sir J/aac 
Newton. | x 

By the ſecond Law, the relative Diſtances of the Planets 
from the Sun are known; and was the real Diſtance of 
any one known, the abſolute Diſtances of all the others 
would thereby be obtained. | 

Beſides the Planets already mentioned, there are other 
great Bodies, that ſometimes viſit our Syſtem, which are 
a Sort of temporary Planets ; for they come and _ 
8 5 | wu 
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with us for a while, and afterwards withdraw from us for- 
a certain Space of Time, after which they again return. 
Tneſe wandering Bodies are called Comets. a 
The Motion of the Comets in the Heavens, according 
to the beſt Obſervations hitherto made, . ſeem to be regu- 
lated by the ſame immutable Law with the Planets; for 
their Orbits are elliptical, like thoſe of the Planets, but- 
vaſtly narrower or more eccentric, Yet they have not at 
all the ſame Direction with the Planets, who move from 
Weſt to Eaſt, for ſome of the Comets move from Eaſt to- 
Weſt; and their Orbits have different Inclinations to the 
Earth's Orbit; ſome inclining Northwardly, others South- 
wardly, much more than any of the planetary Orbits do. 
Although beth- the, Comets and the Planets move in 
elliptic. Orbits, yet their Motions ſeem to be vaſtly diffe- 
rent, for the Eccentricities of the Planets Orbits are ſo 
ſmall, that they differ but little from Circles; but-the Ec- 
centricities of the Comets are ſo very great, that the Mo- 
tions of ſome of them ſeem to be almoſt in a right Line, 
tending directly towards the Sun. | 
Now, ſince the Orbits of the Comets are ſo extremely 
eccentric, their Motions when they are in their Perihelia, 
or neareſt Diſtance from the Sun, muſt be much ſwifter, 
than when they are in their Aphelia, or fartheſt Diſtance 
from him; which is the Reaſon why the Comets make ſo 
ſhort a Stay in our Syſtem, and, when they diſappear, are 
ſo long in returning. 2 | 
The Figures of the Comets are obſerved to be very dif- 
ferent ;- ſome of them ſend forth ſmall Beams, like Hair, 
every way round them; others are ſeen with a long fiery 
Tail, which is always oppoſite to the Sun. Their Magni- 
tudes are alſo very different, but in what Proportion they 
exceed each other, is as yet uncertain, Nor is it pro» 
bable that their Numbers are yet known, for they have not 
been obſerved with due Care, nor their Theories diſcover- 
ed, but of late Years. The Ancients were divided in their 
Opinions concerning them; ſome imagined that they were + 


only a Kind of Meteors, kindled in our Atmoſphere, and 


were there again diſſipated; others took them to be ſome 
ominous Prodigies; but modern Diſcoveries, prove, that 
they are Worlds, ſubje& to the ſame Laws of Motion as 
the Planets are; and they muſt be very hard and durable 
Bodies, elſe they could not bear the vaſt Heat which 

O4 ſome 
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ſome of them, when in their Perihelia, receive from the 
Sun, without being utterly conſumed. The great Comet, 
which appeared in the Year 1680, was within 4 part of 
the Sun's Diameter from his ſurface; and therefore its 
Heat muſt be prodigiouſly intenſe, beyond Imagination: 
And when it is at its greateſt Diſtance from the Sun, the 

Cold muſt be as rigid. DIE 

The fixed Stars are thoſe bright and ſhining Bodies 
which, in a clear Night, appear to us every where dif. 
perſed through the boundleſs Regions of Space. They 
are termed fixed, becauſe they are found to keep the ſame 
immutable Diſtance, in all Ages, without having the Mo- 
tions obferved in the Planets. The fixed Stars are all 
placed at ſuch immenſe Diſtances from us, that the beſt of 
Teleſcopes repreſent them no bigger than Points, without 
having any apparent Diameter, 
It is evident from hence, that all the Stars are luminous 
Bodies, and ſhine with their own proper and native Light, 
elſe they could not be ſeen at ſuch a great Diſtance. For 
the Satellites of Jupiter and Saturn, though they appear 
under confiderable Angles through good Teleſcopes, yet 
are altogether inviſible to the naked Eye. FEET 
Although the Diſtance betwixt us and the Sun is vaſtly 
large, when compared to the Diameter of the Earth, yet 
it is nothing when compared with the prodigious Diſtance 
of the fixed Stars; for the whole Diameter of the Earth's 
annual Orbit appears from the neareſt fixed Star no bigger 
than a point, and the fixed Stars are at leaſt 100,000 times 
farther from us than we are from the Sun ; as may be de- 
monſtrated from the Obſervations of thoſe who have en- 
deayoured to find the Parallax of the Earth's annual Orbit, 
or the Angle under which the Earth's Orkut appears from 
the fixed Stars. | 

-Hence it follows, that though we approach nearer to 
ſome fixed Star at one Time of the Year than we do at 
the oppoſite, and that by the whole, Length of the Dia- 
meter of the Earth's Orbit; yet this Diſtance, being ſo 
ſmall in compariſon with the Diſtance of the fixed Stars, 


their Magnitudes or Poſitions cannot thereby be ſenſibly 
altered. Therefore we may always without Error ſuppoſe 
ourſelves to be in the ſame Centre of the Heavens, ſince we 
havealways the ſame viſible Proſpe& of the Stars without 


if 


any Alteration, 
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If a Spectator was placed as near to any fixed Star as 
we areto the Sun, he would there obſerve a Body as big, 


and every way like, as the Sun appears to us; and cur Sun 


would appear to him no bigger than a fixed Star, and un- 
doubtedly he would reckon the Sun as one of them, in 
numbering the Stars. Wherefore ſince the Sun differeth 
in nothing from a fixed Star, the fixed Stars may be 
reckoned as ſo many Suns, | 
It is not reafonable to ſuppoſe that all the fixed Stars are 
placed at the ſame Diſtance from us; but it is more pro- 
bable that they are every where interſperſed, through the 
vaſt indefinite Space of the Univerſe ; and that there may 
be as great a Diſtance betwixt any two cf them as there is 
betwixt our Sun and the neareſt fixed Star. Hence it fol- 
lows, why they appear to us of different Magnitudes, not 


becauſe they really are ſo, but becauſe they are at dif- 
ferent Diſtances from us; thoſe that are neareſt excelling 


in Brightneſs and Luſtre thoſe that are more remotes who 
give a fainter Light, and appear ſmaller to the Eye. 
The Aſtronomers diſtribute the Stars into ſeveral Orders 
or Claſſes; thoſe that are neareſt to us, and appear brighteſt 
to the Eye, are called Stars of the firſt Magnitude; 


thoſe that are neareſt to them in Brightneſs and Luſtre 


are called Stars of the ſecond Magnitude ; thoſe of the 
third Claſs are ſtiled Stars of the third Magnitude; and ſo 


on, until we come to the Stars of the fixth Magnitude, 


which are the ſmalleſt that can be diſcerned by the naked 
Eye. Thereare infinite Numbers of ſmaller Stars, that can 
be ſeen through Teleſcopes; but theſe are not reduced to 


any of the fix Orders, and are only called Teleſcopic, 


Stars. It may be here obſerved, that though the Aſtrono- 
mers have reduced all the Stars, that are viſible to the 
naked Eye, into ſome one or other of theſe Claſſes ; yet we 
are not to conclude from thence that all the Stars anſwer 
exactly to ſome or other of theſe Orders; but there may be 


in Reality as many Orders of the Stars as they are in Num- 


ber, few of them appearing of the ſame Bigneſs and Luſtre. 
The ancient Aſtronomers, that they might diſtinguiſh 
the Stars in regard to their Situation and Poſition to each 
other, divided the whole ſtarry Firmament into ſeveral 
Aſteriſms or Syſtems of Stars, conſiſting of thoſe that are 
near to one., another Theſe Aſteriſms are called Con- 
ſtellations, and are digeſted into the forms of ſome Ani- 
ä O 5 mals, 
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mals, as Men, Lions, Bears, Serpents, c. or to the 


Images of ſome known Things, as of a Crown, a Harp, 


| 
! 
| 
mm 2 Triangle, Q. : | 
i'd The ftarry Firmament was divided by the Ancients into 
48 Images or Conſtellations ; twelve of which they placed 
in that Part of the Heavens wherein are the Planes of the 
planetary Orbits; which Part is called the Zodiac, be- 

| cauſe ſome of the Conſtellations, placed therein, reſemble 
i ſome ſtrong Creature. The two Re ions of the Heavens 
on each fide of the Zodiac, are called the North and South 
Parts of the Heavens. | | | 
5 The Conſtellations within the Zodiac are, 1. Aries ꝙ, 
the Ram; 2. Taurus 8, the Bull; z. Gemini U, the 
Twins; 4. Cancer &, the Crab; 5. Leo LN, the Lion; 
6. Virgo m, the Virgin; 7. Libra , the Balance; 8. 
Scorpio m, the Scorpion; 9. Sagittarius , the Archer; 
10. Capricornus Vf, the Goats; 11. Acquarius , the 
Water bearer; and, 12, Piſces N, the Fiſhes, 

The Conſtellations on the North- ſide of the Zodiac are 
thirty-ſix, viz. the Little Bear, the Great Bear, the Dra- 
gon, Capheus, A King of Ethiopia; the Greyhounds; Bootes, 


| Charles's Heart; the Northern Crown ; Hercules with his 
= Club watching the Dragon; Cerberus, the Harp; the 
_ Swan; the Fox; the Gooſe; the Lizard; Cafſiopeia ; Per- 
eu,; Andromeda; the Great Triangle; the Little Triangle; 
; Auriga; * or the Fhying Horſe; the Dolphin; the Ar- 
| row; the Eagle; Serpentarius; the Serpent; Sobieſhi's 
Shield; Camelopardus ; Antinous; the Colt; the Lynx; 
the Litile Lien; and Muſca. 
The Conſtellations noted by the Ancients on the South 
Side of the Zodiac, were the Whales, the River Eridanut, 
the Hare, Orion, the Great Dog, Little Deg, the Ship Argo, 
Hh tra, the Centaur, the Cup, the Crow, the Wolf, the 
Altar, the Southern Crew, and the Seuthern Fiſh, To 
theſe have been lately added the following, vis. The 
Phe ix, the Crane, the Peacock, Noah's Dove, the Indian, 
the Bird of Paradiſe, Charles's Oak, the Southern Triangle, 
the Fly or Bee, the Swallow, the Chamelion, the Flying 
Fiſh, Teucan, or the American Gorfe, the Water Serpent, and 
the Se ward Fiſh. 
Tie Ancients placed theſe particular Conſtellations or 
Figures in the Heavens, either to commemorate the o_ 
0 
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the Keeper of the Bear; Mens Menelaus; Berenices Hair; 
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of ſome great Man, or of ſome notable Exploit or Action; 
or elſe took them from the Fables of their Religion, &c. 
And the modern Aſtronomers do ſtill retain them, to avoid 
the Confuſion that would ariſe by making new ones, when 
they compare the modern Obſervations with the old 
ones. | 
Some of the principal Stars have particular Names gives 
them, as Syrius, Arcturus, &c. There are alſo ſeveral 


Stars that are not reduced into Conſtellations, and theſe 


— 


are called unformed Stars. 

Beſides the Stars viſible to the naked Eye, there isa very 
remarkable Space in the Heavens, called the Galaxy or 
Milt Way. This is a broad Circle of a whitiſh Hue, like 
Milk, going quite round the whole Heavens, and conſiſt 
ing of an infinite Number of ſmall Stars, viſible through 
a Teleſcope, though not diſcernible by the naked Eye, by ; 
reaſon of their exceeding Faintneſs ; yet, with their Light 
they combine to illumine that Part of the Heavens where 
they are, and to cauſe that ſhining Whiteneſs. 

The Places of the fixed Stars, or their relative fituations 
one from another, have been carefully pbſerved by Aſtro- 
nomers, and digeſted into Catalogues. The firſt among 
the Greets, who reduced the Stars into a Catalogue, was 


Hipparchus, who from his own Obſervations, and of thoſe 


who lived before him, inſerted 1022 Stars in his Cata- 
logue about 120 Years before the. Chriſtian ra; this 
Catalogue has been ſince enlarged and improved, by ſeveral 
learned Men, to the Number of 3000, of which there are a 
great many teleſcopical, and not to be diſcerned by the 
naked Eye; and theſe are all ranked in the Catalogue as 
Stars of the ſeventh Magnitude. | 

It may ſeem ſtrange to ſome, that there are no more than 
this Number of Stars viſible to the naked Eye; for ſome- 


times, in a clear Night, they ſeem to be innumerable. But 


this is only a Deception of our Sight, arifing from their ve- 
hement Sparkling, while we look upon them confuſedly 
without reducing them into any Order; for there can ſel- 
dom be ſeen above 1000 Stars in the whole Heavens with 
the naked Eye, at the ſame Time; and if we ſhould 
diſtinctly view them, we ſhall not find many but what are 
alerted upon a good celeſtial Globe. 

Although the Number of Stars that can be diſcerned by 


the naked Eye are ſo few, yet it is probable there are many 
O & | more. 
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more which are beyond the Reach of our Optics; for 
through Teleſcopes, they appear in vaſt Multitudes ; every 
where diſperſed, throughout the whole Heavens ; and the 
better our Glaſſes are, the more of them we will diſcover. 
The. ingenious Dr. Hao has obſerved 74 Stars in the 
Pleiades, of which, the naked Eye is never able to diſcern 
above 7; and in the Orion, which has but 80 Stars in the 
Britiſh Catalogue (and ſome- of them teleſcopical) there 
has been numbered 2coo Stars. 

Thoſe who think that all thoſe glorious Bodies were 
created for no other Purpoſe than to give us a little dim 
Light, muſt entertain a very ſlight Idea of the Divine 
Wiſdom; for we receive more Light from the Moon it- 

' ſelf, than all the Stars put together. | 

And fince the Planets are Pabiea to the ſame Laws of 
Motion with our Earth, and ſome of them not only equal 
to, but vaſtly exceed it in Magnitude, it is not unreaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe that they are all habitable Worlds. And 
fince the fixed Stars are no ways behind our Sun, either in 
Bigneſs or Luſtre; is it not probable that each of them 
have a Syſtem of Planetary Worlds turning round them, 
as we do round our Sun? and if we aſcend as far as the 
{ſmalleſt Star we can ſee, ſhall we not then diſcover innu- 
merably more of theſe glorious Bodies, which are now alto- 
gether inviſible to us? And ad infinitum, through the bound- 
leſs Space of the Univerſe. What a magnificent Idea muſt 
this raiſe in us of the Divine Being ! who is every where, 
and at all Times preſent, diſplaying his Divine Power, 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs, amongſt all his Creatures! 


The next Thing I ſhall proceed to is, to ſay ſomething 
in relation to the Art of making Dials: but it may be 
proper to deſcribe and ſpeak of the Uſe of a very neceſſary 


Inſtrument called a Quadrant, the ſhape of which is here 
repreſented. | 


Thi, 
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This Quadrant, or Quarter of a Circle, is variouſly 
uſeful on ſundry Accounts, wiz. to take Heights and 
Diſtances, whether acceſſible or inacceſſible : To find th 
Hour of the Day, &c. | 


Its Deſcription, 


The outward Are is divided into go Parts or Degrees 
(being the fourth Part of the Circle of the Sphere) and 
hgured from 10, 20, c. to-90; above which Figures are 


Letters ſignifying the 12 Calendar Months in the Year; 


as J. for January, F. for February, Fc. And again over 
thoſe Letters for the Months are Lines to know the Hour 
of the Day : And upon the Line GD, are Sights of thin 
Braſs to be ſpied through, or for the Sun to ſhine through, 
from one to the other. Laſtly, in the Middle or Point of 
the Quadrant, wiz. at 4. is a Line or Thread of — 

xed, 


vp— —— — — — 
o 


| fixed, through a Hole, with a Plummet of Lead at the 
End of it, and alſo a ſmall-Bead in the Middle. 


hold it till you flip the ſmall Bead or Pin's Head to reſt on 


Thread will ret on the Degrees of Latitude of the Place 


| ng the South, it will not be difficult to find the North, 
tt 
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: Some of the many Uſes of this Inſtrument are as fol- 
OW: be By ; nia, oo” 

| Of Heights. © | | 

Sappoſe you would know the Height of a Steeple, 
Tower or Tree; hold up the Quadrant, and view'through 
the Sights the Top of the Steeple, Tower, or Tree, and 
then ſtep forward or backwards, till you find the Plummet 
hang at Liberty juſt at 45 Degrees, that is juſt in the 
Middle of the Quadrant; then is the Height of the Steeple, 
Tower, or Free, equal to:the Diſtance of your ſtanding- 
— from the Bottom of the Steeple, adding for he 

eightthat you hold the Quadrant from the Ground, 


To find the Hour of the Day. 
Lay the Thread juſt upon the Day of the Month, then 


one of the 12 o'clock Lines; then. let the Sun ſhine from 
the-Sight at & to the other at D; the Plummet hanging at. 


| Liberty, the Bead will reſt on the Hour-line.of the Day. 


12 : 
0 To find the Latitude of a Place nearly. 


Hold up tae Quadrant, and through the Sights thereof | 
(or along the Edge) ſpy, in a clear.Star-light Night, the * 
North Pole Star; the Plummet hanging at Liberty, the | 


you are in, or where you take your Obſervation. 


Of Dialling. 


DIALLING 1s a very ancient Art, even as old as the | 
Time of King Hexeliab, where mention is made of the Dial 


of Aba, in the 2d Book of Kings, Chap. xx. ver. 11. 


The Gnomon or Subſtile of a Poſt or Horizontal Dial 
ſhould point directly South, and its Back will be then di- 
realy North, the South may. be truly known by a good: 
Watch or Clock, juſt at Noon ; for then the Sun 1s always 
at the Meridian, and makes juſt 12 o'Clock ; ſo that know- 


eing its Oppoſite. | | 
| T6 Firſ 
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To fix a Dial North and South.. 


Faſten your Board on the Top of a Poſt, and then with 
your Compaſs make 4, or 5, or g Circles, one within the 
ather from the Centre or Middle, where place a large pin 
perpendicular or upright, and nicely obſerve, when the 
zun ſhines in the Forenoon, on which Circle the Head of 
the Pin ſhadoweth; then there make a Mark; and do the 
ame in the Afternoon, when. the Shade of the Pin's-head 
comes on the ſame Circle; and from the Midway of the 
two marks draw a Line to the Centre, on which place 
your Meridian or 12 o'clock Line; .ſo will the Poſt Dial 
point North and South, | 

By a Meridian Line you-may alſo know when the Moon, 
or a Star of Magnitude, comes to the South; which when. 
they do, they are always at the higheſt, whether by Night 
* Day. 


The following Figure repreſents a Horizontal-dial. 


South 


Firſt with a Ruler draw the Line 7 B, then croſs it in 
de Centre with another Line as the Line C D, which is 
the 


. - Diſtance muſt 
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the Meridian or 12 o'clock Line: and the firſt Line drann, 
Iz. AB. is the fix o'clock Line: Then open your Con 


paſſes, and place one Foot at the Beginning of the Degree; dr 
or the Arc Edge of your Quadrant; and extend the other 4 


Foot to 60 Degrees, and with that Extent place one Fog 

in the Centre of the Dial at Z, where the two firſt Lins: 
croſs one another, and draw the Semicircle ACB. 

Next having the 12 o'Clock Line EC, to know what 

E ſet off from it, for 1 o'Clock and | 

o'Clock, being all one; be directed by the following 

ſmall Table, wiz. 


an 4 


529 Lat. Ste 
— D. M. | Hour. in 
| fol 
"3 07] 8 It 
$6 207 2 - 20 
38 13] 3 9 
33 44] 4 8 
l 


In the firſt Column againſt x Hour and 11, you find! 
Degrees and 55 Minutes; which take off the Edge e 
the Quadrant, by ſetting — 7 of the Compaſſes at thi 
* 3 of the Diviſion uur B, and the other Foot tc 
11 Degrees 53 Minutes; the Compaſſes ſo opened ſet ont 
Foot in the Circle'at the Bottom of the 12 o'clock Line 
and with the other Foot of the Compaſſes make a Mark it 
the Circle both towards A and B, and from thoſe tw 
Marks draw Lines towards the Centre, which you may af 
terwards go over with Ink. Then to make the Hour Line 
from 2 and 10 O'Clock, look on the Table for 2 and 1 
Hours where you will find 24 Degrees and 26 Minutes 
Which take off the Degrees of your tne, and mark 

the other from the 12 o'Clock Line both Ways in the Circle 

Note, The ſame is to be done for 3 and g o'Clock, an 
alſo for 4 and 8 o'Clock ; and the like for 5 and 7 o'Clock 
and for 5 and 7, 4 and 8, above the 6 O'Clock Line, ſet ol 
the ſame Diſtances as below it. 

Then for the Height of the Gnomon, or Stile, admit 
Degrees, take it off the Edge of the Quadrant with ti 
Compaſles as before, and with that Extent ſet one Foot 
Bottom of the 12 o'Clock Line as before, and extend td 


5 oth 


\ 
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ether Foot in the Circle, and make a Mark, and then 


Edge of the Stile, and ſo raiſe it directly over the Mesi- 
dian of the 12 o'Clock Line. 


Of Upright Planes. 
Thoſe Planes are ſaid to be erect or upright which ſtand 


Part pointeth to the Zenith, and their lower Part to the 
Nadir; and ſuch are the Walls of Houſes, Churches, 
vteeples, Sc. againſt which Dials are commonly made. 

ow to draw the Hour Lines on a direct South Plane, 
in the Latitude of 51 Deg. 32 Min. is deſcribed by the 
followigg Repreſentation, 


nd 1 A 

ige 0 LI 

at the | | . 
o0t tt P * 
et ont A 
Line £.1W Y E 
ark ii b EF 

le tut 4. 4 * 
ay af ; 
Line 
nd 10 
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ark 2 
Dircle 
c, al 
Jock 1 


ſet of F 


mit j 
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Firſt draw the Circle Z EMM, repreſenting an upright, MW. 
direct South Plane; next croſs it with the Diameters ZA ng 
for the Meridian or 12 o'Clock Line; and E for the tha 
Prime Vertical Circle, or Hour-line of Six. | of 4 
Secondly out of your Line of Chords take 38 Degrees |M*" 
28 Minutes (the Complement of the Latitude of the Place) r 
and ſet that Diſtance on the Dial Plane from Z to a, and WI" 
from to 4, and from N to e. | the 
* Thirdly lay a Ruler from to a, and it will cut the e. 
Meridian ZN in the Point P, the Pole of the World; and 
a Ruler aHo laid from to 6 will cut the Meridian in , 
which is the Point through which the EquinoQtial muſt 
paſs; for the Drawing of which you have. three Points 
given, viz, E and I, and the Centre will always be 
ia the Meridian Line Z N. 
Fourthly, divide the Semi-circle E into 12;equal 
Parts, as the Points OOO. c. 

Fifthly, lay a Ruler to, Sand each of thoſe Points OO 0, 
and the Ruler will croſs the Equinoctial Circle in the 
Points“ Sc. dividing them into 12 unequal Parts. 

Sixthly, lay a Ruler to P (the Pole of the World) and 
every one of the Marks ***|{Fc. and the Ruler will croſs 
the Circle of the Plane in - Points | | | &c. | 

Laſtly, if/through the Centre 2 and the reſpective 
Points | | | Sc. you draw right Lines, they will be 

true Hour-lines on an erect South-plane. | 
For the Gnomon or Stile, take 38 Deg. 28 Min. out of 
the Line of Chords, and ſet them from N to/e, Jrawing 
the Line Q for the Axis of the Stile, which maſt hang 
directly over the Meridian or Hour-line of 12, and point 
downwards to the South Poke, becauſe the Plane beholds 
the South Part of the Meridian.” 3 
In making this Dial you make two Dials; for the Erect 
Direct North Dial is but the Back-Side of the South, for . Te 
as this beholdeth the South Part of the Meridian, ſo the I Plane 
other faceth the North Part of the Meridian; and as the one? 
Meridian Line in the South Dial ſhews when it ts 12 itav 
o' Clock at Noon, ſo the Back- ſide thereof, vi. the North 
Side, repreſents the Hour-ling of 12 o'Clock at Midnight, 
and therefore not expreſſed, nor the Hoyr-lines of 9, 10, 
L1,at Night, or of-1, 2, or zän the Morning, the Sun be. 


ing 


— 
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ing never ſeen by us above the Horizon at thoſe Hours: So 


that the North dial is capable of only receiving the Hours 
of 4, 5» 6, 7 and 8 in the Morning, and 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 
ut Night, and (in this Latitude) not all of them neither; 
for it ſhines not in this Plane, at 8 in the Morning, nor at 
in the Afternoon; but it is beſt to put them down as in 


the Figure following, to know how much it is paſt in the 


Morning, and what it wants of 5 in the Afternoon. 


An Erect North Dial. 
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Te draw the Hour-lines on an Erect Direct Eaſt or Weſt 
Plane.——Hour-lines in theſe Dials muſt be paralleled to 
one another, and the Dial not to have any Centre, but 
tawn as follows. 
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Eaſt Direct Dial in the Latitude of 51 Deg. 32 Min. 
by — _4$£678.9 10 
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Let A BCD be the Dial Plane, on which is to be draw 
a direct Eaſt-dial: upon the Point D, if an Eaſt Dial, and 
on the Point C, if a Weſt, with the Radius (or Chord 0 
60 Degrees) deſcribe the obſcure Arc EF; then fron 
your Chords take 38 Deg. 28 Min. the Complement of 
the Eatitude of the Place; and ſet them from E to ; and 
draw the Line DF quite through the Plane ; then that 
=_ may proportion the Stile to the Plane, ſo that you ma 
ring on all the Hours from Sun-riſing to 11 o'Clock, al- 
ſume two Points in the Line F D, one towards the End D 
(as the PointG) for the Hour-line of 11, and another at 
HA, for the Hour-line of fix; and through the Point G and 
AH, draw the Lines 11 G 11, and 6 H 6 on the Point 6, 
with the Chord of 60 Degrees, deſcribe the obſcure Arc 
TK; and taking 15 Degrees from the' Scale of Chords 
in the Compaſſes, ſet one Foot in 7, and with the oth 
cut the Arc IX and E; through G and & draw the line 
G K L, cutting the Line 6H in the point L; fo ſhal 
LA be the Height of the perpendicular ſtile proportionec 
to this Plane. ES 
For the drawing of the Hour-lines, ſet one Foot of the 
Compaſſes (opened to 60 Degrees of the Chords) in L, and 
with the other deſcribe the Arc MN, between the Hour 


line 
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line of 6, and the Line GL; which divide into five equal 

Parts in the Points OO © © © and a Ruler laid from 

Y the Point L, to each of theſe Points © © © Ec. will cut 

| the Equinoctial Line HD in the Points ; through 

* #hich Points draw Lines paralleled to 6 H 6, as the Lines 
, 8*8, Sc. as may be ſeen in the Figure. 


; well as an Eaſt; only the Arc EF, through which the 
gui noctial paſſeth in the Eaſt-dial, is drawn on the right 
Hand of the Plane; but in the Weſt it muſt be drawn on 
he left; and the Hour Lines 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9, 10, and 11 
n the Forenoon, on the Faſt-dial muſt be 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3» 
„ and 1 an the Afternoon, upon the Weſt-dial, as in the 
1 figure, : | 


An Erect and Direct Weſt Dial. 


= * 


The Stile of the Eaſt or Weſt-dials, may be either a 
fraight Pin of the juſt Length of the Line HO in the other 
Figure, which is equal to HL fixt in the Point V, on the 
Hour-line of 6, and exactly perpendicular on the Plane, 
hewing the Hours by the Shadow of the Apex, or very 
tear the Top thereof; or it may be a Plate of Braſs of the 
ame Breadth with the Diſtance of the Hour-lines of 6 
ad 3; which Plate muſt be ſet perpendicular updn the 
Hour-line of 6, and ſo it will ſhew the Hour by the Sha- 
wy of the Upper Edge thereof, as in the laſt Figure. 


of 


And thus you have made the Dials, wiz. a Weſl-Dial | 
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Of beautifying and colouring Dial. . 

FIRST, the Boards are to be bruſhed over with Lin- 
ſeed Oil, thinly ground with the Span; Brown, done over 
2 or four Times 1 between each Time) a little 
thicker each Time with the Colour; and this is called 

Priming. 6 
To make the fat Oil for Dials. 
Boil Red-lead, and Linſeed Oil, and a little Litharge 
of Gold, (about a Penny-worth) together, till almoſt as 


thick as Syrup; and when cold, and well ſettled, pour 
the cleareſt into-a Bottle or Bladder for uſe, | 


The Gold Size for Dials. | 


Mix fine, ground yellow Oaker with the aforeſaid f 
Oil, to ſuch a Conſiſtency, as when uled, it may ſettle 
ſmooth of itſelf. | ; 

A Mixture for Hour Lines. 
Grind Vermillion or Lamp-black with the fat Oil. 
Te draw Golden Letters or Figures for the Hours. 


Firſt draw them with a Pencil dipt in the Gold Size be- 
fore mentioned; and when ſo dry as juſt to ſtick to your 
Fingers, then with a ſmooth edged Penknife ſhape your 
Leaf-gold to your Mind; take it up with a Piece of Cotton 
Cloth fixed to the End of. a Stick, and lay it on the Size, 

reſſing it down with the ſame Cotton, and when dry, 
bruch off the looſe Gold with a Feather, and ſmooth the 
rough Edges of the Letters with a Pencil dipped in red or 
Black Colour. n | 


Of the Dial Plare. 


| Let the Board be of the beſt ſeaſoned, firmeſt, clearef, 
Oak, one, two, or more Feet ſquare, and about three Inches 


, 


thick. Take two Boards and get them planed on both 


Sides, and then laid in the Sun-ſhine, or near a moderate 
Fire two or three Days together, then plane them again, 
and fix them with good [oints, and faſten them in gluing 
with wooden Pegs; as IJ have ſeen Coopers fix their Pieces of 
Heading to their Caſts; and when thus glued and dried 
lane them again, and then faſten them, by nailing two 
{mall Plates of Iron or Tin on the Back. If you cannot get 
PRC” | 3 ſeaſoned 


Lin- 
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ſeaſoned Wood, but green, then boil it about an Hour in 
Water to make it tough, and keep it from warping. In 


the general, Wood is accounted better than Stone, becauſe 


it keeps the Colouring more ſtaunch or firm. 

Before you colour your Dial-plate or Board, fix your 
Iron Stile of 38 Degrees (which indifferently ſerves for all 
England) and having marked your Hour-lines with Ink 
— faſtened a Nail at the End of each Hour-line, that 
the Head of each Nail may ſhadow or direct you to the 
Centre when it 1s coloured. And as it may happen that 


Golden Letters or Figures may decay in a few Years, you 


may on that account make them with a White-Lead Paint, 
painted with Red in a black Margin. When your Dial is 
finiſhed, and dry, dip a Feather in your Oil, and anoint 
it thinly ; for the finer you mix or grind the Colourin 
with the Oil, the more beautiful it appears, though notTo 
laſting. 

Theſe Hints of colouring Dials, put me in Mind of 
ſome other very neceſſary Touches relating to ſundr 
Mixtures of Colours, and dying of Stuffs, Oc. collected 
from Mr. Salmon, Polygrapbice. 


Of Colours and Dying. 


Whites, are Ceruſe, Flake-white, and White-lead. 

Blacks, are Lampblack, burnt Cherry-ſtones, and old 
Ivory burnt. | 
: Reds, are Red-lead, Vermilion, Red-Oaker and Indian 
Lake. | : 

Greens, are Verdigreaſe, Verditure, and Sap-green 
made of the Juice of Buck-thorn Berries. 

Yellows, arg Saffron, Yellow-pink, Gambogie. 

Brown, 1s Umber burnt. 

Gold Colour 18-Orpiment. 

_— Verdigreafe with a little Sap-green, makes a good 
and bright Green. | 

Blues, are Ultramarine, Smalt, Indigo, and blue Bice. 


Of mixing Colours. | 
Colours are mixed by being ground on a Stone with 
flir Water ſeverally, and dried ani kept in Paper Bags 
for Uſe ; except Lampblackz Saffron, Smalt, Gambogre, 
and Sa p-green. 


B lu, 


= 
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Blue, to compound; temper a little Indigo and $malt 


with Oil. | 1 
A light Blue, mix Smalt and White-lead together, 
| Lead Colour, mix Lampblack and White-lead together L 
en a Marble. | x th 
A Fox Colour, is Umber burnt. 
Gold Colour, is Orpiment mixt with fat Oil, by a Knife 
on an Earthen Plate, or Gally-tile rather. 
_ To hinder Colours from cracking, put Oil of Walnuts 
to them. | 0 
Yellow Colour, beat Saffran to Powder, and ſteep*it in th 
Vinegar. Or take the yellow Chives in White Lilies and 
Gum-water mixt for writing. 5 
Red, Vermilion with Gum-Water mixt for writing. li 
Golden Letters, to write; mix Vermilion and Gum Ap - 
moniac with Yolks of Egys. | | | : 
| Of dying Wool, Guß, Sc. G 
To dye Blue, take Woad one Pound, and mix it with * 


four Pints of Boiling Water, and ſteep Whites in it 24 Hours. 

To dye red of a clear Colour, take 60 Pints of Water an 
wherein Bran has been ſteeped 14 Hours, and when ftrain'd 
diſſolve two Pounds of Allum, and one Pound of Tartar; 
in which Water boil what you have to Dye for two Hours, 
then take it out, and boil it in half as much freſh Water 
made of Bran; wiz. 30 Pints; to which add Madder 3 are 
Pounds, and ſo perfect the Colour with moderate Warmth 
without boiling. | SG 

To dye Green, Firſt make a Yellow by the Direction WW T! 
underneath ; then take 60 Pints of Water wherein Bran 
| hath been ſoaked, aforeſaid ; then ſtrain it; let 3 Pound; Th 
of Allum be diſſolved in it, and then boil what you have | 
to dye in it. for two Hours. 

To dye Yellow, take Woad, two Pounds of the ſaid Na 
Water of Bran, and boil till the Colour is good, 

And if you would have the ſaid 7ellow to be Green, put 
the Stuff into the aforeſaid Blue Dye. © 

To dye a Sand Colour, add Log-wood to the Black Die 
before mentioned. | N 

To dye Linen or Thread, c. light Red: Take Pouder 
of Brazil and Vermilion, of each one Ounce, boiled in 
Allum- water. 7 
£ g 
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To dye Linen or Thread Yellow ; diſſolve Gambogia 
in Allum-water, Ec. \ 2 

To ſtain Skins, blue; boil Elder-berries, and with the 
Liquor bruſh over the Skins, and wring them; then boiP 
the Berries in Allum-water, and wet them twice over. © 


. Of Money. : F 

THE current Coin of this Nation is either made of, 
Copper, Silver, or Gold. Of Copper is made the Far- 
things,, Half pence, Pence and T'wo-pences. Of Silver the 
Pennies, T'wo-pences, Three-pences, Groats, Sixpences,. 
Shillings, Half-crowns, and Crowns. But there 15. ve 
little Silver coined below the Six- pence. Of Gold is made 
the Quarter-Guinea, the third of a Guinea, or Seven 
Shilling Piece, the Half-Guinea, the Guinea and Five 
Guinea Piece. There are alſo ſome ſew ancient Pieces of 
Gold of a pale Colour, as — alloyed with Silver, and 
therefore may be reckoned the beſt, and ſometimes called 
Angel or Crown Gold ; but the old Gold, or broad Pieces, 


are moſtly alloyed with Copper, which makes them of 4 
reddiſh Colour. 


Inaginay Money. 7 
We appropriate ſeveral Names to Money of which there 
are no Coin; as 1 
ö 4. d. 
The Pound of — — — — 20 0 : 
The Mark — =— — — *; 13 4 
The Noble, or half Mark — ave" 6: # 


The Angel — — — — 10 0 
In England, Accounts are kept in Pounds, Shillings, and 
Pence Sterling; and their Marks are derived from their 
Names in Latin, ix. J. for Libre, or Pounds, 4. for Solids, 
or Shillings, 4. for Denarii, or Pence, gr. for Quaarantes, or 
Farthings, four making a Penny; and expreſſed or ſet 
down thus hk . 4 . | k 
. 4 16-8 2 88 
but better thus, J. 4—16—8 : The Mark fer Pounds 
ſtanding before the Sum denominates the firſt Number, and 
the others axe known of Courſe ; -for after Poands follow 
Millings, and after A — Pence, c. own 
| tne 
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the Price of any. thing is Shillings and Pence, it is ſet 
down thus : ' "7 ES | 

6 


4 oe. 
or thus 4/6: and when Shillings and Pence, and Parts of 
a Penny, expreſſed thus, . 6 M. i 46h 
4 Oz " 
or thus 4 /6F. The latter Way by ſome is accounted the 
neater, and the beſt Method to expreſs Parts of a Penny, 
or Farthings; thus, 3 
Za Farthing, or one Fourth Part of what it follows. 
z a Half-penny, or one Half of what it follows. 
4 Three Farthings, or 3-4ths or qrs. of what it follows. 
And being thus ſet Fraction-wiſe, the under Figure 
Mews how many Parts of the Quantity before it is divided 
, Into, and the upper Figure hews how many of thoſe under 
Parts the Fraction ſtands for; as thus, + an Ell, 4 of a 
Foot, or 9 Inches; and the ſame of a Shilling is 9 Pence; 


of a Pound is 15s. | Vds. 

If you are to ſet down 6 Yards and a half, write thus, 64 

| | | CG 
Nineteen Hundred three Quarters thus, 194 
| Ib, 

Sixteen Pounds and a Quarter thus, . 


or elſe thus, 19 C. + 16 1b. Z, 5 Foot Z, 14 Days 2. Here 
the Name is put between the whole Number and the Frac- 
tion, which I think is the plainer and better Way: for Ex- 
ample, 64 Hhds: may, through Ignorance or Wilfulneſs, be 
read 6 half Hhds. as well as 6 Hhds. and half; and at a 
certain Place where I have had Buſineſs, the Wharfingers 
Clerks expreſſed their half Hhds. in this manner. 


| Table of the Value of Gold and Silver. 1 
: np "3 & 


| 1 Pound is worth — — — 4800 
1 Ounce — — — — 400 

Gold 4, Pennyweight — — — 040 
1 Grain — — — — O00 2 

| 1 Pound is worth — — — $300 
q 1 Ounce — — — — 605 0 
Silver 1 Pennyweight — 


C1 Grain — 


A 
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A TABLE off STAMPS, &c. &c. 


Notes payable on Demand. 
Lo 4. Lo * 
For 2 0 andnotexceeding 5 5 Four Pence 


Above 5 5 ditto . . 30 O Eight Pence 

Above 30 © ditto . . $0 o One Shilling 

Above 50 Q ditto . 100 © Ore and Four Pence 
Above 100 © ditto 200 O Two Shillings 
c odds. as . Tauo and Eight Pence 


Bills, or Notes, payable after Date, or Sight. 
For. . . .2 © and not exceeding 30 o Eight Pence 
Above 30 0 ditto........ 50 © One Shilling 
Above 50 Oo ditto 100 © One and Four Pence 
Above 100 © ditto , . . . . 200 © Ta Shillings 
Above 20ohoh eee e+e. Twoand Eight Penct 


Notes payable on Demand and re-iſſuable after Payment. 
for. . . .2 © andnotexceeding 5 5 Eight Pence 

Above 5 5 ditto... .. - . . - 30 O Oneand Four Pence 
Above 3b. ++ TwwoandEight Pence 


Foreign _—y Exchange. 


Where the Sum ſhall not exceed 100 © Eight Pence 
Above 100 © ditto 200. O One Shilling 
Above 20ooh One and Four Pence 


RECEIPTS, If in full of all Demands, Two Shillings 
for...'2 © and under. . . 20 o Two Pence 
+++ 20 O ditto . . . 50 o Four Pence 
"ITS 50 © ditt0....... 100 © Six Pence 
+. . 100 © ditto ... . $500 o One Shilling 
+» + 500 O or upwards. + - Two Shilling: 


Bonds. 2 

for any ſum not exceeding 100 o Ten Shillings 

Above 100 © and under... . . 500 © Twenty Shilling: 

„. 500 0 ditt0...... 1090 0 Thirty Shillings 

. . 1000 © ditto .. 2000 O Tao Pounds 

. 2000 © ditto ..,... $000 o Three Pounds 

„ 5000 © and upwards..... Five Pana. 

Sundries, | 

lyreements .. . . each 10s. | Debentures . .. each 45. 

Almanacks , . . . . 8d. Deeds and Indentures 10s. 

A . + + 108. Inventories. . . . . 5s. 

pills of Lading . . . . 2s | Proteſts & Notarial Acts 45. 
3 " A TABLE 


- 
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A TABLE for Buying or Selling any Commodity 
by the Great Hundred, which is 183 Pounds. - 
4. 9. fl. 5. d. d. g. l. s. d. d. 7-4. s d. . 04. L . 4 
o iſo 2 105 11 8 104 
200 4 8 25 2 8 128 
. 315 3] 8 150 
1 9 006 374 
| 118 1/6 il 8 198 
| - > 26 2] 9 20 
10 4 3] 3 
2 oo 18 8] 8 06 | 13 
10 1/6 I 9 90 
| 'F 26 2 9 11 4 
* 5 36 3] 9138 
1 38 8 07 9 160 
I 10 17 Il 9 18 4 
I I2 - 7 2] 10 08 
| 301 15 317 3] 20 3o 
4 011 17 007 Ol 10 5 4 
11 19. 17 11 10 78 
M22 217 2] 10 10 0 
„ 317 3] 10 124 
5 of2 6 017 Of 10 14 8 
12 9 118 Il 10 17 0 
202 11 208 21 10 19 
302 13 305 31 1n 18 
6 o[z2 16 18 0ls 3 4 
EXAMPLE, 


Firſt, at 5. 34. the Pound, what is the Great Hundred! 
Look in the Table for 54. 39. in the firit Column, and 
againſt it in the Second, you fhall find 2/. 137. 84d. and fo 
much will 112 Pounds coſt. Again, if a Hundred Weight 
coſt 41. 8s. 8d. find 40. 8s. 8d. and againſt it, in the Co- 
lumn towards the Left Hand, you will find 94. 24. and ſo 
much it is by the Pound. 


Note, For every Farthing that one Pound doth col, 
reckon Two Shillings and Four Pence, and that i: 
the Price of the Great Hundred. 
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A Hint of Generals, er Things proper to be known and remen- 
bered on particular Occaſions. 


A Ream of Paper, 20 Quires, 

- A Quire of Paper, 24 Sheets. 

A Bale of Paper, 10 Reams, 

A Roll of Parchment, 5 Dozen, or 60 Skins, 

A Dicker of Hides, 10 Skins. . 

Ditto of Gloves, 10 Dozen Pair. 

A Laſt of Hides, 20 Dickers. | 

A Load of Timber unhewed, 40 Feet, 

A Chaldron of Coals, 36 Buſhels. - 

A Hogſhead of Wine, 63 Gallons, 

Ditto of Beer, 54 Gallons. 

A Barrel of Beer, 36 Gallons. 

Ditto of Ale, 32 Gallons, 

A Groſs, 144, or 12 Dozen. : 

A Weigh of Cheeſe, '256 Pounds. . 

Days in the Year, 365; Weeks, 52, and Hours 8766, 

Pence in the Pound, 240; Farthings, 966. 

An Acre of Land, 160 _— Poles or Perches, 

A Laſt 7 Corn or Rape-ſeed, 19 Quarters — 

Ditto of Pot Aſhes, Codfiſh, White-herrings, Meal, Pitch, 
and Tar, 12 Barrels. —_ 

Ditto of Flax and Feathers, 17 C. of Gunpowder 24 Bar- 
rels or 240olb. of Wool, 4.3681b, ; ME: 

A Ton of Wine. 252 Gallons: Oil ef Greenland, 252 
Gallons ; and Sweet Oil of Genoa, 236 (Gallons, 

A Ton in Weight; 20 C. of Iron, &c. but of Lead there is 

but 19 C. and a Half called a Fodder or Fother. 

A Todd of Wool, 28 Pounds. | oF: 

A Pack of Ditto, 364 Pounds. 2355 

A Load of Bricks 500; and of plain Tiles 1000. 

A Stone of Fiſh 81b. and ef Wool 141b. The lame for 

Horſeman's Weight, and alſo Hay; but Pepper, Cinna- 

mon, and Allum, have but 141b. 4 to the Stone. 

Ditto of Glaſs, 5 Pounds; and a Seam of ditto, 24 Stone. 

A Truſs of Hay, 56 Pounds, and à Load of ditto, 39 

Tram. -. + „ | 

Note New Hay # June and Anguft, ought to be 60 | 
Pounds to the Truſs; as per Statute of 2 William and 
Mary, 1693. | # J 


. £ 


o "a # 


A 


I- 


oO | 
4 


Londen, Gentleman, am held and firmly bound to n | 


/ 
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A Cade. of Red-Herrings, 500; and of Sprats, "1000, 


* and Shot 141b. to the Stone. 
, Barrels of Sundry Commodities. 


Anchovies, 3o lb. | Raiſins, 1 Cut. 


A double Barrel, 60 lb. Oil 31 Gallons and half; 
Nuts or Apples; 3 Buſhels. Spaniſh Tobacco, 2 C to 


Pot-aſh or Barilla, 200 lb. 3 C. 
White or Black Plates, 300. Gunpowder, 1 Cwt. 
Candles, 10 doz. Ib. Soap, 240 lb. 


Salmon or Eels, 42 Gall. Butter, 2241b.' *_ 
Figs 3 qrs. 14 lb. to2 CF | Herrings, 32 Gallogs. 


Things in Wholeſade Trade, bought and fold by the Thouſand.” 


* Cuttle Bones Bricks . 
Oranges and Lemons | Clinkers or Flanders Tiles 
Chair Nails Billets and Leaves of Horn. 


Tacks and Tentor Hooks Barrel Hoo 


Pomegranates and Taz: le I Squirrel Skins : 


Gooſe Quills and Thimbles. | Slate and Hilling Stones 
Pins and ſmall Needles by the 1000 Dozen, _ 


Things fold and my at Six Score to the Hundred. 


Banks By Barlings . Cole, 7 and New- 
Barrel and Pipe * | foundland-fſh, Stock-fiſh 
Bompſpars and Bow-ſtaves of all Sorts 

Canſpars and Capreyans I Ells of Canyas, and moſt Fo- 
Herrings and Deal Boards reign Linens 

Nails Eg g5 and Cod-fiſh | and Hogſhead Staves 


Of Bonds, Bills, Indenturet, Letters of Attorney, Willi Gd 
other uf ful Writings. | 


Precedents of theſe are very neceſſary, not only for the 
underſtanding of them, but to N ow to make ot 
properly on Occaſion. 5 
cn 


3 0 


A Bond from One to One. 


KNOW all Men by theſe preſents, that I Abraham 
Darmel, of the Pariſh of Sr. Sepulchre's, in the City of 


» 


P 3 Metrord 
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Melvil, of the ſaid City of London, Eſq. in the Sum of 
_ Pounds of good and lawful Money of Greut Britain, 
to be paid to the ſaid John Melvil, or his certain Attor- 
ney, his Executors, Adminiſtrators .or Aſſigns ; for the 
true Payment whereof, I bind myſelf, my Heirs, Executors 
and adminiſtrators, firmly by theſe Preſents ſealed in the 
thirty-eighth Year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord 
George the Third, by the Grace of God, of Great Britain 


France and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, and ſ@ 


forth, and in the Year of onr Lord, One Thouſand Seven 
Hundred and Ninety-eight. 1 

The Condition of this Obligation is ſuch, That if the 
above bounden Abraham Darmel, his Heirs, Executors or 
Adminiftrators, do well and truly pay, or caufe to be paid 
to the above-named John Melvil, his Executors, Adminiſ- 
trators, or Aſſigns, the full Sum of twenty-five Pounds 
of good and lawful Money of Great Britain, on the twen- 
tieth Day of Auguf next enſuing the Date hereof, with 
the lawful Intereſt t erepf: then this Obligation to be void, 
— elſe to remain, continue, and be in full Force and 
Virtue. | 


' Sealed and Delivered 
(being firft duly 
ftamped) in the 


Preſence of Abraham Darmel. © 
George Needy, | 


Note, The Mark © in this amd the Form Subſequent, 


repreſents the Seal, which in this and all thoſe in which it ap- 


fears, ought to be affixed : the Perſon who executes any 0 
them (a Will excepted, — which Directions will 4 
given in its Place) is in the Preſence. of the Witneſſes to 


take off the Seal (that is the Inſtrument with which the 
Ampreſfion was made) and then taking the Paper or Parch- 
ment, in bis or her Right-hand, is to pronounce theſe Words, 
I deliver this as my Ad and Deed for the Purpoſes within 
mentioned. A; 128 9 


— 


- 
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the 5th Day of Jan. 1798. 
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A Bill with a Penalty. | 

KNOW all Men by theſe Preſents, that I Jaa Fen- 
kins, of the City of Chicheffer, in the County of Suſſex, 
Victualler, do acknowledge myſelf indebted to Martin 
Moneyman, of Eaft Grimſtead, in the County aforefaid,, Gra- 
zier, in the Sum of twenty Pounds of good and lawful Mo- 
ney of Great Britain, to be paid unto the ſaid Martin Ma- 
neyman, his Heirs, Executors, Adminiſtrators or Afigns, 
in or upon the zoth Day of September next enſuing the 
Date hereof, without Fraud or further Delay: for and in 
Conſideration of which Payment well and truly to be made 
and done, I bind myſelf, my Heirs, Executors, and Admi- 
niſtrators, in the Penal Sum of Forty Pounds, of the like 
lawful Money, firmly by theſe Preſents: In witneſs 
whereof I have hereunto ſet my Hand and Seal this twenty- 
fifth Day of March, in the thirty-eighth Year of the Reign 
of our Sovereign King George the Third, and inthe Year 

of our Lord God, 1798. | the \ os 


Signed, Sealed, and Deli- 5 
vered in the Preſence £4 Jabn Tenkins. _ 0 
Titus Teſtimony, uo 
Andrew Affidavit. | 


A ſhort Bill or Note of one's Hand. 


_ KNOW all Men by theſe Preſents, that I Peter Penny- 
i, of the Pariſh of Sr. Saviour t, Southwark, in the 
ounty of Sarry, Blackſmith, do owe, and own myſelf 
to ſtand indebted to Rabert Rich, of the Pariſh of Se. Au- 
drew, Holborn, in the County of Middleſex, Gent.. in.the 
juſt and due Sum of Five Pounds of: lawful Money-of 
Great Britain, which by theſe Preſents I promiſe to pay 
unto him the ſaid Robert Rich, at or upon the ſixth Day of 
October next enſuing the Date hereof: For the true Per- 
formance of which Payment, well and truly to be made, 
and in witneſs hereof. I have ſet my Hand to-theſe Preſents, | 


monly uſed, and is equally effectual in Law. 


_ Men of Buſineſs the following Form is com- 
e 9 


$44 ue Youud Man's Bror Coupanionc- - 
I Promiſe to pay d Mr. Nobert Rich, or his Order, the 
Sum of Five Pounds, five Months after Date, for Value 
aeeoiyeld, this-ffth Day of May, 1798, by 

9 Peter Pennyleſt, 


„. 121 
his Note is transferable to another, if Robert Rich 
Writes his Name on the back thereof; but then if Peter 
Penig doth not pay it, Robert Rich is liable thereto, 


A Pra Bill from Tewo to One. 


Now all Men by theſe Preſents, That we Laurence 
Luckleſs and Peter Pauper, both of the Pariſh of Saint 
Dunſtan, Stenney, in the county of Midtkſex, Weavers, do 
acknowledge and own ourſelves to ſtand indebted to Gabriel 
_ Greedy, of the Pariſh of Saint Olave, Southwark, in the 
County of Surry, Feltmaker, in the juſt and due Sum often 

Pounds, of 8 and lawful Money of Great Britain, to 

de paid unto him, the ſaid Gabriel Greedy, his Heirs, Exe- 
ceutors, Adminiſtrators, or Aſſigns, at or upon the thirteenth 
Day of Oaober next enſuing the Date hereof, without Fraud 
or further Delay; for, and in Confideration of which Pay- 
ment, well and truly to be made, we do bintcł dur Heirs, 
Executors, and Adminiftrators, in the penal Sum of 
twenty Pounds of the like Iawful Money, firmly by theſe 
Preſents, In witneſs whereof, we have hereunto ſet our 
Hands and Seals, this faxteenth Day of May, in the Thirty- 
"eighth Year of the Reign. of our Sovereign Lord King 
' George the Third, c. and in the Vear of our Lord One 
Thouſand Seven Hundred and Ninety-eight. | 


$i erna 4, fealed 4 and delt - ; | | f 
due is the Mues Laur. Lucſliſt. O 
Wimbledon Witnebs. „„ ao Fat. © 
Note, That Bills without Pena am of no more Force er 
Jafting than Book Debts, as they are not ſealed ; yet they are 
germed better Security, becauſe the Party's Hand, if be con» 
tends, may be froued ageinſt him; but oftentimes, on the Al. 


| 2 Anti, it is uſual to have the Party's Hand in the 
Ih, ook fs is as valid as the other; but in my Opinion, there 
e be a Witneſs to either of them. 

te alſo, Al Obligations muſt be in Eng liſt, ad the Words 


41 hergih; they may be ſuited to auy Condition by only — 
| . the 
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he the Name or Names, Place vr Places of Abode, Time or Times, 
ue Sum or Sum of 'Money, Date, &c. "1k | 
Every Bond, Letter of Attorney, Indenture, and other 
ft Thing to which a Seal is affixed, Wills excepted, muſt, to 
i render it effectual, be ſtamped with three SixpennyStamps. 
0 Note, lat Ad of Parliament, a Shilling Stamp more is 
become ary. | 
Thus you may proceed of yourſelf, and ſave the charge 
of going too far diſtant to a Scrivener or an Attorney, here 
being no other Charge neceſſary but the ſtamped Paper, 
and your own Trouble of writing. 
4 A Letter Attorney. 

v KNOW all Men by thele preſents, That I Charles 
* Carefull of Lewes, in the County of Saſex, Apothecary = 
(for divers Conſiderations and good Cauſes me hereunto 
moving) have made, ordained, conſtituted, and appoint- 
to ed, and by theſe Preſents do make, ordain, conſtitute, and 


* appoint, my truſty Friend William Waz/taff, of Pemſey, in 
th = Ce ans id, Gentleman, my — — 25 
ud torney, for me, in my Name, and to my Uſe, to aſk, de- 
# mand, recover, or receive of or from A. B. of Rye in the 
* ſaid County, the Sum of Forty Pounds; giving, and by 
I theſe Prefents granting to my ſaid Attorney, fole and full 
6 Power and authority, to take, purſue, and follow ſuch le- 
5 gal Courſes, for the Recovery, Receiving, and Obtain- 
V- : | . 
ing the ſame, as I myſelf might or could do, were I perſon- 
ng ally preſent; and .upon the Receipt of the ſame Acquit- 


tances, and other ſufficient Diſcharges, for me, and in my 
Name to make, ſign, ſeal, and deliver; as alſo, one or 
more Attorney or Attorneys under him to ſubſtitute or ap- 
- point, and again at his Pleaſure to revoke; and further to 

do, perform, and execute for me, and in my Name, all.and 
9 ſmgular Thing or Things, which are or may be neceſſary 
touching and concerning the premiſes, 25 fully, 1 


or and entirely, as I the ſaid Charles Carefull in my own Per- 
are ſon, ought, or could do, in and about the ſame : Ratifying 
2 allowing, and confirming whatſoever my ſaid Attorney ſhall 
2 lawfully do, or cauſe to be done, in and about the Execu- 
the tion of the Premiſes, by virtue of -theſe Preſents. In wit- 
ere neſs whereof I have hereunto ſet my Hand and Seal, the 

ſixth Day of May, in the Thirty-eighth Year of the Reign 
rs of our Sovereign Lord George the Third, by the Grace of 
ng 9 0 | „ » 
the 
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God, King of Great Britain, &c. and in the Year of our 
Lord One Thouſand Seven Hundred and Ninety-Eight. 


pf A Letter of Attorney by a Seaman. 
. KNOW all Men by theſe Preſents, that I Timothy Tar- 
paulin, Mariner, now belonging to his Majeſty's Ship the 
Rye, for divers good Cauſes and Conſiderations me there- 
unto moving, have and by theſe Preſents do make my 
truſty Friend Henry Hearty, Citizen and Baker of London, 
(or my beloved Wife Penelope T arpaulin) my true and law- 
ful Attorney, for me, and in my Name, and for my Uſe, 
to aſk, demand, and receive, of and from the Right Ho- 
nourable the Treaſurer, or Paymaſter of his Majeſty's Navy 
and the Commiſſioners of Prize-money, and whom elle it 
may concern, as well as all ſuch Wages and Pay, Bounty- 
money, Prize-money, and all other Sum or Sums of Money 
whatſoever, as now are, and which hereafter ſhall and may 
be due, or payable unto me; alſo all ſuch Penſions, Sa- 
laries, Smart-money, or all other Money and things what- 
ſoever, which now are, or at any Time hereafter ſhall or 
may be due to me, for my Service, or otherwiſe, in any 
one of his Majeſty's Ship or Ships, Frigates or Veſſels: 
Giving and hereby granting, unto the ſaid Attorney, full 
and whole Power, to take, purſue, and follow ſuch legal 
Ways and Courſes, for the Recovery, — and Ob- 
_ taining, and Diſcharging upon the ſaid Sum or Sums of 
Money, or any of them, as I myſelf might or could do, 
were I perſonally preſent ; and I do hereby ratify, allow, 
and confirm, all and whatever my Attorney ſhall lawfully 
do or cauſe to be done, in and about the Execution of the 
Premiſes, by virtue of theſe Preſents. In witneſs whereof 
J have hereunto ſet my Hand and Seal, this twenty-ſecond 
Day of March, One Thouſand. Seven Hundred and Ninety- 
five, S . | | | 
Timothy Tarpaulin. O 


| A. hart Will in legal Form. 


IN the Name of God, Amen. I William Weakly of the 
City of London, Haberdaſher, being very fick and weak 
in (or in perfect Health of) Body, but (or and) of 
perfect Mind and Memory, Thanks be given unto God; 
calling unto Mind the Mortality of my Body, and knowing 

. | * 
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that it is appointed for all Men once to die, do make and 
A ordain this my laſt Will and Teſtament: That is to ſay, 

principally, and firſt of all, I give and recommend my Soul 
into the Hand of Almighty God that gave it, and my Body 


- I recommend to the Earth; to be buried im decent Chriſtian 
* Burial, at the Diſcretion of my Executors; nothing doubt- 
_ ing but at the general Reſurrection, I ſhall receive the 
we ſame again, by the mighty Power of God.” And as touch- 


2 ing ſuch worldly Eſtate where with it hath pleaſed God to 
, bleſs me in this Life, I give, deviſe, and diſpoſe of the 
7 ſame in the following Manner and Form. | 
2 Firſt, I give and bequeath to Elizabeth, my dearly be- 
2 loved Wife, the Sum of five Hundred Pounds, of lawful 
- Money of England, to be raiſed and levied out of my 
* Eſtate, together with all my houſhold Goods, Debts, and 
WW moveable Effects. ; 
= Alf, I give to my well-beloved Daughter Ehzzberh 
— Weakly, whom I likewiſe conſtitute, make, and ordain the 
4 ſole Executrix of this my laſt Will and Teſtament, all and 
| ſingular my Lands, Meſſuages, and Tenements, by her 
* freely to be poſſeſſed and enjoyed. And I do hereby ut- 
= terly diſallow, revoke, and diſannual all and every other 
ll former Teſtaments, Wills, Legacies, Bequeſts, and Exe- 
ws cutors by me in any Ways before named, willed and be- 
5. queathed, ratifying and confirming this, and no other, to 
* be my laſt Will and Teſtament. In witneſs whereof I have 
10 hereunto ſet my Hand and Seal, this 12th Day of 4 
05 in the Year of our Lord One Thouſand Seven Hun red 


\ 


ll and Ninety-eight. 
15 Signed, ä ubliſhed, pronounced | 
of and 3 the ſaid William Will Weakly. O 
nd Weakly, as his laſt Will and 
x Teſtament „ in the Preſence of us, * 
7 who, in his Preſence, and in the 
 » Preſence of each other, have here- 

0 unto ſubſcribed our Names. 

Henry Hardy. 

Samuel Short. 
he William Wortle. 
ak CRIES | 
Arne Teſtater, after taking off the Seal, muſt, in the 


d; - Preſence of the Witneſſes, pronounce theſe Words, I pub- 
6 life and declare this to be my laſt Will and Teſtament. 

a 1 3 
1a . 4 275 
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Note, If a Will be already made, and the Perſon hath 

no Mind to alter it, but to add ſomething more, there 

may be affixed the following @odicil or Schedule to it, 
d it will tand good in Law, as Part of the Will, 


A Codicil to a Will. 


Be it known unto all Men by theſe Preſents, That I Wil: 
lam Weakly, of the City of London, Haberdaſher, have 
made and declared my laſt Will and Teſtament in Writing, 
bearing Date the 12th Day of April, One Thouſand Seven 
Hundred and Ninety-eight. I the ſaid William Weakly, by 
this preſent Codiril, do ratify and confirm my ſaid laſt Will 
and Teſtament; and do further give and bequeath unto my 
loving ( oufin and Godſon William Weakly, junior, the Sum 
of fifty Pounds of good and lawfal Money of England, to bo 
be paid unto him the ſaid William Weakly, by my Execu- 
trix, out of my Eſtate; And my Will an — is, that 


UH wRARy AD — 


this Codicil be adjudged to be a Part and Parcel of my laſt 
Will and Teſtament; and that all Things therein men- 
tioned and contained be faithfully and truly performed, and 0 
as fully and amply in every reſpe&, as if the ſame were ſo 0 
declared and ſet down in my ſaid laſt Will and Teſtament. te 
Witneſs my Hand this zeth Day of April, One Thouſand al 
Seven Hundred and Ninety-eight. * 
Signed in the Prejence VPiilliam Weakly. © - 

. of us, 4 | — 

rhe BD. {.* a 
C. D. | = 
| A Deed of Gift. ol 


TO all People to whom theſe Preſents ſhall come, ch 
George Generous, do ſend greeting. Know ye, that | * 
the {aid George Generous, of the Pariſh of Pancras, in the 8 
County of Midaleſex, Brick- maker, for and in Confidera- fl 
tion of the Love, Good-will, and Affection, which I have FY 
and do bear towards my loving Sifter, Sarah Serrowful, of W 
the ſame. Pariſh, and County, Widow, have given and T, 
granted, and by theſe Preſents do freely give and grant unto "0 
the ſaid Sarah Sorrowful, her Heirs, Executors, or Admi- fe 
niſtrators, all and ſingular my Goods and Chattels, now, be "% 

ing in my preſent ng ous in the Pariſh aforeſaid, be 
known by the Name of Fifhers Figgary, of which (before th 


the Signing of theſe Preſents) I have delivered her, the ſaid hi 


Sara 
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Sarah Sorrewful, an Inventory ſigned with my own Hand, 
and bearing even Date, to have and to hold all the ſaid 
Goods and Chattels in the ſaid Premiſes or Dwelling-houſe 
to her the ſaid Sarah Sorrowful, her Heirs, Executors, or 
Adminiftrators, from henceforth, as her and their proper 
Goods and Chattels abſolutely without any Manner af 
Condition. In witneſs whereof, I have hereunto ſet my 
Hand and Seal, this 1oth Day of April, One Thouſand 
Seven Hundred and Ninety-eight. | 
Signed, ſealed, and deli- 
vered in the Preſence of 
Daniel Drayton, 
Aaron Atkins, 


George Generous. O 


More, This Precedent may be extended to the givin 


away of Cattle, Corn, Houſe or Land, if not entaile 
Cc. but the Particulars muſt be named, Wc. Ant 


An Indentare of Apprenticeſhip. 

S Indenture witnefſeth, that R:chard Reynolds, Son 
of Robert Reynolds, late of Poſey in the County of 
Suſſex, hath pat himſelf, and by theſe Prefents doth volun- 
tarily put himſelf Apprentice to Chavles Carpenter, Citizen 
and Linen-draper of London, to learn his Art, Trade, or 
Myſtery, and after the Manner of an Apprentice to ſerve 
him from the Day of the Date hereof, for and during the full 
Term of Seven Years next enſuing: During all which Time, 
he the-ſaid Apprentice his ſaid Maſter ſhall faithfully ſerve, 
his Secrets keep, his lawful Commands every where gladly 
obey, He ſhall do no Damage to his {aid Maſter, nor ſee 
it to be done by others, without letting or giving Notice 
thereof to his ſaid Maſter. He ſhall not waſte his ſaid Maſ- 
ter's Goods, nor lend them unlawfully to others. He ſhall 
not commit Fornication, nor contract Matrimony withintke 
ſaid Term. At Cards, Dice, or any unlawful Game, he 


ſhall not play, whereby his ſaid Maſter may be damaged. 


With his own Goods, or the Goods of others during the ſaid 
Term, without Licence of his ſaid Maſter, he ſhall neither 
buy nor ſell. He ſhall not abſent himſelf Day nor Night 
from his ſaid Maſter's Service without his Leave. Nor 
haunt Alehouſes, Tavernsor Playhouſes: But in all Things 
behave himſelf as a faithful Apprentice ought to do, during 
the ſaid Term. And the faid Maſter ſhall uſe the utmeſt-of 
bis Endeavous to teach, or cauſe to be taught and * 

| e 


/ 
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the ſaid Apprentice in the Trade and Myſtery he now pro- 
feſſeth, occupieth, or followeth : and procure or provide for 
him the ſaid Apprentice, ſufficient Meat, Drink, Apparel, 
Waſhing and Lodging, fitting for an Apprentice, during 
the ſaid Term: And for the true Performance of all an 
every the ſaid Covenants and Agreementseither of the ſaid 
Parties bind themſelves unto the other by theſe Preſents. 
In witneſs whereof they have interchangeably put their 
Hands and Seals this 16th Day of April, in the 38th Yeat 
of the Reign af our Sovereign Lord George III. by the Grace 
of God, King of Great Britain, &c. and in the Vear of our 
Lord God, One Thouſand Seven Hundred and Ninety- eight. 


More, If an Apprentice be enrolled before a Juſtice of the 
Peace or other proper Officer, (the Chamberlain being ſuch 
in London) he cannot ſue out his Indenture, but upon Proaf 
of unmerciful Uſage, Want of Victuals, or other Neceſſa- 
ries, or his Maſter's being incapable of teaching him his 
Trade, or not chufing it 2 to be done at his proper Charge 

by others. And the ſame holds good in relation to a Miſtreſs, 
But there being no Inrollment, an Indenture may be ſued 
aut without ſhewing Cauſe, in Cities and Corporations, &. 

A General Releaſe. 1 
KNOW all Men by theſe Preſents, That I Peter Peace- 
able, of Haſtings, in the County of Swex, Tobaeconiſt, 

have remiſed, releaſed, and for ever quit Claim to Mil- 
liam Winter, of Rye, in the County aforeſaid, Fiſh-Chap- 
man, his Heirs, Executors and Adminiftrators, . of all 
and all Manner of Action or Actions, ' Suits, Bills, Bonds, 
Writings, Debts, Dues, Duties, Accompts, Sum and Sums 
of Money, Leaſes, Mortgages, Judgments by Confeſſion or 
—— obtained, Executions, Extents, Quarrels, Con- 
troverſies, Treſpaſſes, Damages and Demands whatſoever, 
which by Law or Equity, or otherwiſe ſoever, I the ſaid 

Peter Peaceable, againſt the faid William Winter ever had, 
and which I, my Heirs, Executors, or Adminiſtrators, 
hall or may claim, challenge, or demand, for or by Rea- 
ſon, or Means, Colour of- any Matter, Cauſe, or Thing 
whatſoever, to the Day of the Date of theſe Preſents. In 
Witneſs whereof I have hereunto ſet my Hand and Seal, 


"this 15th of April, &c. 
hs nd | . Peter Praceeble. © 
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The Complete GARDENER . Or, The Practice 
of Gardening in all its Branches, for the 
twelve Months in the Fear. . 


JANUARY. 
Pleaſure Garden. ERS > 
FROST is to be expected now, and nothing is ſo dan- 


|  gerous to tender Flower-roots, and their Shoots for Spring. 


Ranunculuſes, Anemonies and Tulips will be in Dan- 
ger; cover the Beds to guard them, lay on Peaſe-ſtraw, 
where they are not come up; but where the Shoot appears, 
place Hoops with Mats and Cloths: upon them. This is 


the common Practice; but in that excellent Work, The 


Complete Body of Gardening, lately publiſhed, there is a 
new Method propoſed, and much eaſier and better. This 
is to place behind them a Reed-hedge, ſloping three Feet 
forward. A Mat is to be let down from the Top in ſevere 
Weather, and taken up in mild. This certainly preſerves - 
_ and yet does not draw them weak, or make them 
tender. | : | | 

Cover the Beds and Boxes of Seedling Flowers; and 


take off the Defence when the Weather is milder. 


Clean the Auricula Plants, pick off dead Leaves, and 
ſcrape away the Surface of the Mould ; put freſh,Mould in 
the place of it, and ſet the Pots up to the Brim in the Mould 
of a dry Bed, and place behind them a Reed-hedge. 

Cover Carnation Plants from Wet, and defend. them 
from Mice and Sparrows. 


Lichen Garden. 


Throw up ſome new Dang in a Heap to heat, that it 


may be ready to make Hot both for the early Cu- 
cumbers and Melops in this Part of the Ground, and for 


raiſing Seeds of Annuals in the Flower-garden. 


Dig up the Ground · that is to be ſown with the Spring- 
crops, that it may lay and mellow. TSX 
Nurſe - the Cauliflower Plants kept under Glaſſes care- 


fully ; ſhut out-the Froſt, but in the Middle of milder 


Days let in a little Air; pick up the dead Leaves, and 
gather up the Mould about the Stalks. * 
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\ 

Make a ſlight Hot-bed in the open Ground, for young 
Sallading, and place Hoops over it, that it may be co- 
vered in very hard Weather. 

Plant out Endive for Seed into warm Borders; earth 
and blanch Cellery. | 
Sow a few Beans and Peas, and ſeek and deſtroy Snails 
and other Vermin. Ns 
| Orchard and Fruit Garden. | 
Fruit-trees, whether in Orchards, or Eſpaliers, or againſt 
Walls, demand the f:me generat Management. 
Cut out dead Wood and irregular Branches, clean the 
. Stumps and Boughs from Moſs with a hollow Iron; and 
repair Eſpaliers, faſtening the Stakes and Poles with Nails 
h _ Wire, and tying the Shoots down with Twigs of 
BESS 14 . . 
Place Stakes by all new-planted Trees; and cut Grafts 
to be ready, lay them in the Earth under a warm Wall. 


FEBRUARY. 

© + -P leaſure Garden. * 
Mace Hot-beds for annual Flowers with the Dung laid 
up for that * pw and ſow them upon a good Thickneſs 

of Mould, laid regularly over the Dung. | 
. 'Tranfplant perennial Flowers and hardy Shrubs, Can- 
terbury Bells, Lilacs, and the like. Break up and new hy 
the Gravel-walks. Weed, rake, and clean the Borders, 
and where the Box of the Edging is decayed, make it up 

with a freſh Plantation. | | | 
Sow Auricula and Polyanthus Seeds in Boxes; theſe 


ſhould be made of rough Boards fix Inches deep, with 


Holes at the Bottom for the running off of Water ; they 
muſt be filled with tight Mould, and the Seeds ſcattered 
thinly over the Surface, then ſome more Mould muſt be 
ſifted over them a Quarter of an Inch thick, and they mult 
- be ſet where they may enjoy the Morning Sun. 
Plant out Carnations into Pots for flowering. 
' Kitchen Garden. | 
Dig and level Beds for ſowing Radiſhes and Onions 
Carrots and Parſnips; and Dutch Lettuce; Leeks and 
- Spinach, ſhould alſo be ſown now, alſo. Beets, Cellery, Sor- 
rel and Marygolds, with any other of the Lardy kinds. 
Make up the Hot-beds for early Cucumbers, and fow 
Cauliflower-ſ{eeds and ſome others. ; * 
| | an 
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Plant Beans and ſow Peaſe ; the beſt Way, in theſe uſe- 
ful Things, is to ſow a new Crop every Fortnight, that if 
one ſucceeds and another fails, as will often be the Caſe, 
there may ſtill be a conſtant Supply, at the due Seaſon, for 
the Table. Plant Kidney-beans upon a Hot-bed for an 
early Crop. The Dwarf, White, and Bazterſea Bean, are 
the beſt Sorts. They muſt have Air in the Middle of mild Ky 
Days when they are up, and once in two Days they muſt 
be gently watered. 8 
Tranſplant Cabbages, plant out Si, and Cos Lettuce ; 
from the Beds where they grew in Winter; and plant Po- 5 
0 
: 


tatoes and Feruſalem Artichokes. 


Orchard and Fruit Garden. | 

Moſt Kinds of Trees may now be pruned, though it be F 
better to do it to the Generality in Autumn; whatever has 
been omitted at that Seaſon, in this Article, muſt be done 
now, the hardieſt Kinds being pruned firſt, and ſuch as are 
more tender at the latter End of the Month, when there 
will be little Danger of their ſuffering from the Froſts in 


- 


the wounded Part, 
Tranſplant Fruit-trees to Places where they are wanted; 
opening a large Hole, ſettling the Earth carefully about 
their Roots, and nailing them at once to the Wall, or 
faſtening them up to ſtrong Stakes. Nail up the tender 
Trees with Care, and uncover the Fig-trees by Degrees 
which have been protected from Froſt by Mats. Sow the 
Kernels of Apples and Pears, and the Stones of Plumbs 
for Stocks, and keep off Birds that eat the Buds of Fruit- 


trees. 
MARC KH. 
i Pleaſure Garden. 


Watch the Beds of tender Flowers, and throw Mats over 
them ſupported by Hoops in hard Weather. | 

Continue tranſplanting all the hardy perennial fibrous- 
rooted Flowers, Sweet-williams, Golden-rods, and the 
—_—_ 1 | 

Dig up the Earth with a Shovel about thoſe which 
were planted in Autumn, and clean the Ground between 
them. 

All the Pots of flowering Plants muſt now be dreſſed. 
Pick off dead Leaves, remove the Earth at the top, and put 
fre in the Place, then give them a gentle WE 

| 9 an 
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and ſet them in their Places for flowering. . In doing this 
take care the Roots are not wounded, and repeat the Wa. 
tering, once in three Days. | | | 
The third Week in March is the Time to ſow ſweet Peaſe, 
Poppies, Catchflies, and all the hardy annual Plants. 
The laſt Week is proper fortranſplanting Evergreens; 
and for this Purpeſe a ſhowery Day ſhould. be choſen. 
New Hot- beds muſt be made to receive the Seedlings of 
annual Flowers raiſed in the former. | 


Kitchen Garden, 


Sow in -the Beds of the Kitchen-garden ſome Carrots 
and alſo the large Peaſe, Rouncevals and Grey. 

In better Ground fow Cabbages and Savoys, alſo Car- 
rots and Parſnips for a ſecond Crop, and towards the End 
of the Month put in a large Parcel of Beans and Peaſe. 

Sow Parſley and plant Mint. | | 

Sow Cos and Imperial Lettuce ; and tranſplant the finer 
Kinds. | : 

In the Beginning of the Month ſow Datch Parſley for 
the Roots. 3 33 

The laſt Week take the advantage of Time, or the dry 
Days, and make Aſparagus- beds. 54 9 


Clear up the Artichoke- roots, ſlip off the weakeſt, and | 


plant them out for a new Crop, leaving four from each 

good Root to bear; and from ſuch as are weaker two. 

Dig up a warm Border, and ſow ſome French Beans, Let 
them have a dry Soil; and give them no Water till they 
appear. X 


Orchard and Fruit Garden. 

The Grafts which were cut off early and laid in the 
Ground to be ready for Uſe, are now to be brought into 
Service, thoſe of the earlieſt Kinds are to be uſed firſt, and 
the Apple laſt of all. | | . 

'This done, let the Gardener look to the Stocks that were 
inoculated the laſt Year, and take off their Heads. A Hand's 
Breadth ſhould be left on the above Place: This holds the 
bud ſecure by tying to it, and the Sap riſes more freely 
for its Nouriſhment. 

The Fruit-trees that were planted laſt O#ber muſt be 
headed; and they ſhould be cut down to almoſt four Eves. 
Some leave only three, but four is much better, the Sap 
riſes more freely. FRG | 

I I . APRIL 
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Plaſure Garden. 


Tie up ſome Stalks of tall Flowers to Sticks, cut theſe 
two Fect long, thruſt them eight Inches into the Ground, 
and let them be hid among the Leaves. 

Clean and rake the ground between them. 

Take off the Slips of Auriculas, and plant them out 
carefully for an Increaſe. Tranſplant perennial Flowers and 
Evergreens as in the former Months; and take up the Roots 
of Colchicams, and other autumnal bulbous Plants. 

Sow French Honeyſuckles, Wall- flowers, and other hardy 
Plants, upon the natural Ground; and the tenderer Kinds 
on Hot-beds. Tranſplant thoſe ſown laſt Month into the 
ſecond Hot-bed. Plant ſome Tuberoſe in a moderate Hot- 
bed, and ſow Carnations and Pinks on the natural Ground 
on open Borders, | | | 

ES Kitchen Garden. | —_ 

Plant a large Crop of French Beans; and chuſe for them 
a dry warm Border. Plant Cuttings of Sage and other aro- 
matic Plants. Sow Marrowfat peaſe and plant ſome Beans 
for a late Crop. . | 

Sow Thyme, Sweet-marjoram, and Savory. 

Prepare Dung for making Ridges to receive the Cucum- 
ber or Melon-plants deſigned for Bell or Hand-glaſſes. 

Sow young Sallading once in ten Days: and ſow ſome 
Cos and Sila Lettuces. 

The Seeds of all Kinds being in the Ground, look to the 
growing Crops, clear away the Weeds every where 
among. them, and dig up the Earth between the Rows of 
Beans, Peaſe, and all other Kinds that are planted at Diſ- 
tances, This gives them a ſtrong Growth, and brings 
them much ſooner in Perfection, then can be done by any 
other Method, ; | 

Draw,up the Mould to the Stalks of the Cabbages and 
Cauliflower-plants; and in cold Nights cover the Glaſſes 
over the early Cucumbers and Melons. 


Orchard and Fruit Garden. 


Look to the Frait-trees againſt the Walls and Eſpaliers. 
Take off all foreright Shoots, and train ſuch as riſe kindly. 


Thin 
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Thin Apricots upon the Trees, for there are uſually 
many more than can ripen; and the ſooner this is done, 
the better the others ſucceed. 

Water new-planted Trees. | 

Plant Cuttings of Vines, and look over the grown ones, 

Nip off improper Shoots. When two riſe from the ſame 


Eye, always take off the weakeſt. 


Weed Strawberry-beds; cut of the firings; ſtir the 


_ Earth between them; and once in three Days water them, 


Dig up the Earth in the Borders near Fruit-trees. Never 
plant any large Kind of Flowers or Kitchen-things u 
them: And it 1s better if nothing be ſown or planted on 
theſe Borders; they all ſtarve the Fruit, | 

| MAY. 


' Pleaſure Gardes. 


| Obſerye, when the Leaves of Sow-breads are decayed, 


take up the Roots, laying them carefully by till the Time 
of planting. 

Take up the Hyacinth-roots which have done flowering 
and lay them ſideways in a Bed of dry rich Mould, leav- 
ing the Stems and Leaves out to die away; this Practice 
greatly ſtrenghtens the Roots. | 

Roll the Gravel walks carefully and frequently, and 
keep the Graſs clean mowed. - . _ © 

Clean all the Borders from Weeds ; take of all firag- 
Sling Branches from the large flowering Plants, and traiy 
them up in a handſome Shape. * 

Plant out French and African Marygolds, with other 


Autumnals, from the Hot-beds, the laſt Week of this 


Month, chuſing a cloudy warm Day: | 
Tie up the Stalks of Carnations. Plant Cuttings of the 
Lychinis, and Lychinideas, and ſow, the ſmall annual, 


 Candy-tuft, and Venus Looking-glaſs, inthe open Ground. 


Pot the tender annuals, as Balſams, Amaranths, and the 


like, and ſet them in a Hot-bed Frame till Summer 15 


more advanced far planting them in the open Ground. 
| 12 Kitchen Garden. 2572 


| Water, once in two Days, the Peaſe, Beans, and other 


large growing Plants. 
2 


Deſtroy 


— 
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ly Deſtroy the Weeds in all Parts of the Ground, and dig 


. up the Earth between the Rows, and about the Stems o 
all Iarge Kinds. ft | 2 
Sowamall Sallading once in ten Days, as in the former 
*. Month ; And at the ame Time chuſe a warm Border, and 
* ſow ſome Purſlain : ſow alſo Endive, and plant Beans anf 
N Peaſerfor a very large Crop, and French Beans to ſucceed 
. the others. The grear Care in theſe Kinds is to have theſe 
1 ſeveral Products treſh and young throughout the Seaſon. 
0 Chuſe a moiſt Day, and an Hour before Sun · ſet plant 
out ſame Savoys, Cabbages, and red Cabbages, draw the 
Earth carefully up to their Stems, and give them a few 
careful Waterings. : 
"7% Orchard and Fruit-Garden.. | 
If any freſh; Shoots have ſprouted upon the Fruit-trees 


in Eſpaliers, or againſt Walls, nip them off, and train the 


proper ones to the Wall or Poles, at due Diſtances, and in 
ed, a regular Manne. | | 
me Look over Vines, and ſtep every Shoot that has Fruit 


apon it, to three Eyes beyond the Fruit. Then train the 


ng Branches regularly to the Wall, and let ſuch as are deſign- 
v- del for next Year's Fruiting, grow ſome time longer, their 
ice W Leaves will give a proper Shade to the Fruit. 

| Water the new planted Trees, and keep the Borders 


d about the old ones clear; and finally pick off Snails and 


#tker Vermin. 
13 3 7 7 
a1y | an ” 
* Pleaſure- Garden. a 


out into the open Ground the tender annuals hitherto _ 
the M in Pots in the Hot-bed Frame; they muſt be carefully 
als, looſened from the Sides of the Pot, and ſhaken out with 
nd. all the Mould about them: A large Hole muſt be opened 


the WM for each; they muſt be placed upright in it, and when 


- is ſettled in the Ground, by a gentle watering, muſt be tied 
up to Sticks. | Repay 
Let Pinks, Carnations, and Sweet-williams, be laid this 


Month for an Increaſe. Let the Layers be covered lightly | 


ler and watered every other Day a little at a Time. 


The Spring flowers being now over, and their Leaves 


faded, the Roots mutt be taken up and laid by fog planting \ 
3 | 2 again 


. 
8 


his Chaſe the Evening of a mild ſhowery day, and plant 


1 
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again at a proper ſeaſon. Snow-drops,. Winter-aconite, 
and the like are to be thus managed. 

The Hyacinth Roots, laid flat in the Ground, muſt now 
be taken up, the dead leaves nipped off, and the Mould ; 
and, when clean, they muſt be laid upon a Mat 1 in an airy 
Room to harden, . then laid by. . 

Tulip Roots muſt now be raken up alſo as the Leaves 
decay; ; and the like method muſt be followed with Ane- 
monies and Ranunculuſes. 

Cut the Cups or Pods of the Carnations that are near 
3 in three or four Places, that they may blow 
regularly 

206: OH ſome of the fine Kinds of Roſes. 


Niicben Garden. 

Tranſ lant the Cauliflower Plants ſown in May. Give 
them a rich Bed and frequent waterings. 

Plant out Thyme and other ſavoury Plants ſown before, 
and in the ſame manner ſhade and water them. 

Take the Advantage of ſome cloudy weather to ſow 
Turnips; and if there be no Showers, water the Ground 
once in two Days. 

Sow Broccoli upon a rich warm Border, and plant out 
Cellery for blanchi ing. This muſt be planted in Trenches 
a Foot and a half deep, and * plants mult be ſet half a 
foot aſunder in the Rows. 

Endive ſhould alſo be planted out for blanching ; but i in 
this the plants ſhould be ſer fifteen inches aſunder, and at 
the ſame time ſomeEndive-ſeed muſt be ſown for a ſecond 
crop. Pick up Snails ; — in the _ wan, kill the 


e h 7 


Orchard and Fruit- Garden. 


| Repeat the taking off of foreright Shoots upon a Wall 
and Eſpalier-trees, which we directed laſt month. Train 
proper branches to their Situation, where they are wanted, 
once again thin the Wall- fruit; leave Nectarines at four 
Inches Diſtance, and the Peaches at five ; none nearer; 
the Fruit will be finer, and the Tree ſtronger for next 
Vear. 

Inoculate the Apricots, and chuſe for this Operation a 
cloudy evemng. Water new planted Trees, and pick up 


Snails and Vermin. 
JULY, 


, 
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JULY. 


Pleaſure Garden. 
Roll the Gravel frequently, and mow the Graſs. 

Clip Box = cut and trim Hedges; and look over. 
all the Borders; clearing them from Weeds, and ſtirring 
up the mould between the Plants. f 1 

Inoculate Roſes and Jeſſamines of all Kinds that re- 
m_— this Propagation; and any of the other flowering. 
Shrubs. * | AJ 

Take up the Roots of Fritillaries and Maragons and. 
others of this Sort that are paſt flowering ſome time. 

Gather the Seeds of Flowers you deſign to propagate, 
and lay them upon a Shelf in an airy Room in the Pods. 
When they are well hardened, tie them up in Paper-bags,, 
— do not take them out of the Pods till they are to be 
n een Fino 130 36 *g 
* Pinks and Sweet-williams, as che former, in 

Cut down the Stalks of thoſe Plants which have done 
flowering, and which you do not keep for Seed; and tie 
up thoſe now coming into flower to Sticks, as we directed 
for the earlier Kinds. | * | 

Sow Lupines, Larkſpurs, and the like, on dry, warm 
Borders, to ſtand the Winter, and flower early next Year. 


Kitchen Garden. | 
Sow a Crop of French Beans to come in late, when they 
will be very acceptable, _ . 
Clear all the Ground from Weeds. 
Dig between the Rows'of Beans and Peaſe, mow the 
22 about the Artichokes among the Cabbage 
ind. OSS HI. ho 
Water the Crops in dry Weather. "28543 
Spinage-ſeed will be ready for gathering now, as alſo 
that of the Welch Onion, and ſome others; take them 
carefully off, and dry them in the Shade. 
Take up large O , and ſpread them upon Mats to 
dry for 'the Winter. bg 
Clear away the Stalks of Beans and Peafe that have 


done bearing. | 


Watch the Melons as they ripen and give them very 
little water, | wy . 


Water Cucumbers more freely. PORE, 
| 1 2 Orchard 
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Orchard and Frnit Garden. 
Inoculate Peaches and Nectarines. | 


Take off all Foreright Shoots in the Eſpalier and Wall. 


fruit Trees. Fax | „ae 
Hang Phials of Honey and Water upon the Fruit trees, 
and look carefully for Snails. Keep the Borders where the 
Fruit-trees ſtand, clear from Weeds, and ſtir the rarth about 
them. This will greatly aſſiſt the Fruit in ripening. 
Look to the Fruit-treesthat have been grafted and bud- 
ded the laſt Seaſon. See that there are no Shoots from the 
Stocks. Whenever they riſe take them off, for they will 
rob the intended growth of its nouriſhment, ;- | 
Look carefully to the new-planted Trees; water them 
often ; and whatever ſhoots they properly make faſten to 
the Wall or Eſpalter. + | 
Repeat the care of the Vines, take off improper ſhoots, 
and nail any that are looſe to the Wall. 2 ho Weeds 
riſe in the ground about them, for they will exhauſt the 


* 


nouriſhment, and impoveriſh the Fruit. 


Pleaſure Garden. 


See whather the Layers of Sweet Williams, Carnations, 
and the like, be rooted; tranſplant ſuch as are, and give 
frequent gentle waterings to the others to promote it. 

Dig up a mellow Border, and draw lines at five Inches 
diſtance lengthwiſe and acroſs; in the Centre of theſe 
Squares plant the ſeedling Polyanthuſes, one in each 


uare. | | 
In the ſame manner plant eut the ſeedling Auriculas, 


Shade them till they have taken root, and water them once 
in twenty-four hours. 


Cut down the Stalks of Plants that have done flowering, 


Save the Seeds you want as they ripen. 


— 


Water the tender Annuals every evening. 

Sow Anemonies and "2p © wh as alſo Fritillary, 
Talip and Narciſſus Seed. „ 2 

Dig up a border for early Tulip roots, and others fer 
Hyacinths, Anemonies, and Ranunculuſes. Sow Annuals 


to ſtand threugh the Winter, and ſhift Auriculas into freſh 
= TY. | 2 5 : Ts 
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% Kitchen Garden. 


Sow ſome Spinage upon a rich border, and on ſuch ano- 
ther ſow Onions. Thoſe two crops will live through the 
Winter, unleſs very ſevere, and be valuable in the Spring. 
The ſecond week in Auguſt ſow Cabbage-ſeed of the early 
kinds; and a week after that ſow Cauliflower-ſeed. This 
will afford the plants that are to be nurſed up under Bed- 
glaſſes in the Winter. Some of theſe may alſo be ventured 
in a very well defended ſituation open. The laſt week of 
this month ſow another crop ta ſupply the place of theſe 
in caſe of accidents ; for if the Seaſon be very ſevere, 
they may be loſt; and if very mild, they will run to ſeed 
in ſpring. Theſe laſt .crops muſt be defended by a Hot- 
bed frame, and they will ſtand out and ſupply deficiencies. 

Saw Lettuces. the Cabbage and brown Dutch kinds in a 
warm and welt-ſhettered piece of ground. 

Tranſplant ſome of the Lettuces, ſown earlier, in warm 
and well- heltered Borders. n | | 

Take up Garlick, and ſpread it on a Mat to harden ;. 
in the fame manner take up Onions and Rocambole ; 
at the latter end of the month, Chalots. ; 


Orchard and Fruit Garden, 

Watch the Fruit on your Wall-trees, and keep off Pe- 
yourers, of which there gre numberleſs kinds now ſwarm- 
ing abaut. them. Shoot all Birds, pick up Snails, and han 
Bottles of fweet Water for Flies and Wafps. 5 

Faſten looſe Branches, and gather the Fruit carefully as 


it ripens. * 


Once more go round the Vines, and pull off thoſe trait- 
ing Branches ſo very luxuriantly produced at this time. 
See that the Fruit is not ſhaded by looſe Branches, and keep 
the Borders clear of Weeds. This tends more than is 
imagined to the well-ripening of the Fruit. 


SEPTEMBER, - 


: Pleaſure-Garden. 
A new kind of Work begigs this month; which is, pre- 
paring for the next Seaſon.-'Tear up the Annuals that have 
aw 


ering, and cut down ſuch Perennials as are paſt 
1 eir 
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their Beauty, bring in other Perennials from the Nurſery it 

Beds, and plant them with Care at regular Diſtances. ' th 
Take up the Box-edgings where they have outgrawn 

their proper Size, and part and plant them afreſh. ri] 


Plant Tulip and ather Flower-roots. 
- Ship Polyanthuſes, and place them in rich ſhady Bor- be 
ders. Sow the Seeds of Flower-de luces and Crown Im- an 
perial, as alſo of Auriculas and Polyanthuſes according to 
the Method we delivered before. . 
Alſo part off the Roots of Flower-de-luces, Piony, and 

| Others of theſe Kinds, In the laſt Week tranſplant hardy 
flowering ſhrubs, and they will be ſtrong next ſummer. 


| | Kitchen Garden. | | = 

Sow Lettuces of various Kinds, Sile/fra, Cos, and Dutch, 85 
and when they come up ſhelter them carefully. The com- a 
mon Practice is to ſhelter them under Hand-glaſſes; but of 
they will thrive better under a ſloping Reed-hedge, ſuch 
as we deſcribed before. Ay 8 

Make up freſh warm Beds with the Dung that has lain a Lo 
'Month in the Heap. -Plant the Spawn in theſe Beds upon * 
Paſture Mould, the ſame they were found in; and raiſe flo 
the Top of the Bed to a Ridge, to throw off Wet. 


Look to the Turnip-beds and thin them, leave the — 
Turnips at fix inches Diſtance. | 115 
Weed the Spinage, Onions, and other new-ſown Plants. * 
Pranſplant Sage, Lavender, and ſweet Plants. Earth ! 


up the Cellery as it grows up in Height. | 

oo young Sallading _—_ —— and well ſheltered Ty 

„ 0 
Clean Aſparagus Beds in this Manner :—Cut down the 2 

Stalks, and pare the Earth off the Surface of the Alleys, 

throw this upon the Beds half an inch thick, and ſprinkle 

over it a little Dung from an old Melon- bed. oy 
Dig up the Ground where Summer Crops have ripen'd ; te 


t 


and lay it in Ridges for the Winter. Theſe ſhould be la 
diſpoſed Eaſt and Weſt, and turned once in two months, i *'* 
they have thus the Advantage of a Fallow. * 
Plant ſome Beans and ſow ſome Peaſe on warm and wh 
well-ſheltered Borders, to ſtand out the Winter. : 

| Orchard and Fruit Garden. | Can 
The Fruit muſt now be gathered with Care every | 


Day, and the beſt Time is an Hour after Sun-riſe. Then are 
: | = it 3 
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V it ſhould be laid in a cool Place till uſed. Such as is ga- 
thered in the middle of the day is always -flabby. - 

'n Keep Birds from the Grapes, for as they now begin to 

ripen they will be in continual danger. 0 

Tranſplant Gooſberries and Currants, and plant Straw- 


2 berries and Raſberries; they will be rooted before Winter, 
- and flouriſh the ſucceeding Seaſon. C 
0 | 

, OCTOBER. 

7 6 P leaſur e Gar den. 


Let all the bulbous roots for Spring- flowering be put 
into the ground. Nareiſſus', Miragon, Tulips, and ſuch 
Ranunculuſes and Anemonies as were not planted ſooner. 
A Tranſplant Columbines, Monks-hood, and all kinds 
0 of fibrous rooted Perennials. 

Place the Auriculas and Carnations, that are in pots, 
under ſhelter. | 


: Some lay the pots on one fide, but that ſpoils the bud 
| for next year's flowering. The beſt way is by means of 4 


ſloping reed-hedge. Dig up a dry border, and if not dry 
— 8 dig in ſome and. In this ſet the — 
6 up to the brim. Place the reed-hedge ſloping behind 
them, and faſten a mat to its top that may be let down in 
bad weather. . | ; 
Take off the dead leaves of the Auriculas before they 
are thus planted. | | 
Bring into the Garden flowering ſhrubs whenever they 
are wanted, and at the end of the month prune ſome of the 
f hardier kind. | gal 


Plant out the Cauliflower plants where they are to be 
| ſheltered ; and it will be proper to plant two for each 
glaſs, where that method is uſed, for fear of one failing. 

Sow another crop of Peaſe, and plant more Beans; 
chuſe for theſe a dry ſpot and well ſheltered from the cold 


wind of winter. 


can be defended by a Reed-hedge, or under walls. 
Tranſplant Cabbage-plants and Coleworts where they 

are to remain. 2 5 

0 ; Take 


. Kitchen Garden, 2 


Tranſplant the Lettuces ſowed laſt month, where they 


\ 
* 
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Take great care of the Cauliflower- plants ſown earl 
in Summer ; they now begin to-ſhew their heads, fo break 
in the leaves upon them: to keep off the ſun and rain; it 
will both harden and whiten them. 


' Orchard and Fruit Garden. 

Proc the Peach and NeQarine trees and the Vines, 
This is a very uſeful Practice, for it ſtrengthens the buds 
for ſpring, - + 

Cut Grapes for preſerving, with a joint of the Vine 
to each bunch. 

Gather fruits for winter keeping as they ripen, Tranſ- 
* all Garden trees for flowering; prune Currant- 

uſhes, and preſerve the ſtones of the fruit for ſowing, 


NOVEMBER. 
Plau Gardens „ 
Throm together a good heap of . ound, with 
the turf 2 it, 9 rot for add on the borders, 
Tranſplant. Honey-ſuckles and Spireas, with other hardy 
flawering ſhrubs. 
Rake over the beds of ſeedling flowers, and ſtrew-ſome 
pea-ſtraw over. them to keep out the froſt. 
Cut down the ftems of Perennials which have done 
flowering ; pull up annuals that are ſpent, and take and 
clear the ground. 


Place hoops. over the beds of Ranunculufes and Ane- 


j* 


5 monies, and Iay mats or cloths in teadineſs to draw over 


them, in caſe of hard rains or froſt. 
Clean up the borders in all parts of the garden, and take 


care to deſtroy not only the weeds, but all kinds of 


moſs. 

Look over the ſeeds of thoſe flowers which were ga- 
thered in ſummer. See they keep dry and ſweet, and in 
a condition of growth, and di ig a. border or two for the 
kardier kinds. 

Kitchen Gardev. 
| Weed the crops of Spinage and ſuch other kinds as weto 
* ſown late, for the wil growth will elſe ſmather and ſtarve 
the crop. 
Dig up a border under a warm wall, and fow fome 
Carrots for or ſpring ; ſow Radiſhes in ſuch another place, 
and ſee the ground be well and deep wg far bath. T 2 


. % / 
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| che Mould that was trenched and laid up for fallowing ; | 
| this deftroys Weeds, and prepares the Soil to be enriched 
it by the Air. 5 
Prepare ſome Hot - beds for Sallading ; cover them five 
Inches with Mould, and ſow upon them ſome Lettuces, 
and the common ſmall Sallading, Muſtard, Rape, Creſſes, 
1 and Radi. | - 
Plant another Crop of Beans; and ſow more Peaſe for 
" Succeſſioon. | 
Trench the Ground between the Artichokes, and throw 
a a thick Ridge of Earth over the Roots. This will pre- 
* ſerve them from the Froſt, and prevent their ſhooting at 
| an improper Time. | | 
Make a Hot-bed for forced Aſparagus. 
Take up Carrots and Parſnips, and lay them in Sand to 
be ready for uſe. Give Air at Times to the Plants under 
* Hand- glaſſes and in Hot - beds, or they will ſuffer as much 
by want of that, as they would have done by the Froſt. 


ly Orchard and Fruit Garden. 
|: Stake up all Trees planted for Standards, or the winds 
ne will rock them at the bottom, and the Froſt will be ſet in 
and deſtroy them. | þ u 
ne Throw a good Quantity of Peaſe-ſtraw about them, and 
id lay on it a good Quantity of Brickbats or Pebbles to keep 
it faſt; this will mellow the Ground, and keep out the 
e- Froſt. | . 
er Continue to prune Wall- fruit Trees, and prune at this 
| Time alſo the Apple and Pear Kinds. Pull off the late 
ce Fruit of Figs, as it would decay and rot the Branches. 


* DECEMBER. 

2 Plea ſure-Garden. | 928. | 
in Draw the Mats and Cloths over the Ranunculus and 
ne Anemony Beds in ſevere weather, whether Froſt or cold 


Rain: but give them Air n the Middle of every tolerable 
Day, and ſoon as poſſible, uncover them all Day; but 
to draw on the Mats againſt Night. 
Throw up the Earth where flowering Shrubs are to be 


7 planted in Spring; and once in a Fortnight turn it. 
1 Dig up the Borders that are to have Flower · roots plant - 
. ed in them in the Spring, and give them the Advantage 


of a Fallow, by throwing up the Ground in a Ridge. 
Scatt 
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Scatter over it a very little rotten dung from a Melon 
bed, and after this turn it twice during the winter. 
Look over the flowering ſhrubs and prune them.” Cat 
away all the dead wood, ſhorten luxuriant branches, and 
if -any croſs each other, take away one. Leave them ſo 
that the air can have free pallage between them. 
Sift a quarter of an Inch of good freſh mould over the 
roots of Perennial flowers whoſe ſtalks have been cut down, 
and then rake over the borders. This will give the whole 
an air of Culture and good management, which is always 


pleaſing. | . 
; | Kitchen Garden, ' © 155 
Plant Cabbages and Savoys for ſeed. This is to be done 
with great care; dig up a dry border, and break the mould 
very well; then take up ſome of the ſtouteſt Cabbage and 
Savoy plants; hang them up by the ſtalks five days, and 
then plant them half way of the ſtalks into the ground, 
draw up a good quantity of the mould about the part of 
the ſtalk that is out of the ground, and make it into a 
kind of hill round each; then leave them to nature. 
Sow another crop of Peaſe, and plant another parcel of 
Beans to take their chance for ſucceeding the others. 
Make another Hot-bed for Aſparagus, to yield a ſupply 
when the former is exhauſted. Continue to earth up Cel- 
lery, and cover ſome Endive with a good quantity of 
Peaſe- ſtraw, as it is growing, that you may take up when 
wanted, which otherwiſe « froſt will prevent. 


2 Orchard and Fruit Garden. 8 
Prepare for planting Trees where they will be wanted in 
Spring, by digging the ground deep, and turning it well 
now in the places where they are to ſtand. 
Scatter over the borders, where the Fruit-trees are plant- 
ed, ſome freſh mould, and fome old dung, and ina mild 
day dig it with a ſtrong three N fork. 
Look over the Orchard trees, and cut away ſuperfluous 
and dead wood. Let the branches ſtand clear of one ano- 
ther that the air may get between, and the fruit will be 
better flavoured, * 

This is the management of old trees, and new planted 
ones are to be preſerved by covering the ground at their 
Roots. i > FI 57 
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of many new pieces. Price 38. 6d, bound, 


New Editions of the 8 wery valuable and uſeful Books, 
auritten by My. . A5 FenninG, may 17 of the 
- Publiſhers of this Work. 


12 YOUNG MAN's BOOK of KNOWLEDGE; EOF 4 

Knowledge in general. Theology, Natural Philoſophy, Geography, 

Geometry, Aftronomy, Navigation, Mufic, Kc. &c. The whole di- 

vided into fix parts, containing a great variety of matter, highly impor- 
tant for young perſons to be acquainted with; embelliſhed with an ele- 

gantly engraved Frontiſpiece, Price 38. 6d. bound. 


The YOUNG MAN's New Univerſal COMPANION, or Gentle. 
man's Pocket Intelligencer : Containing the Principles of the Engliſh 
Language, Forms of. Wills, Deeds, Notes, Bills, Receipts, &c. Arith- 
metic in general, and Chronology and Geometry, &c. Menſuration of 
Superfices and ſolid Bodies, &c, ſeveral valuable and approved n 
&c, Kc. Price 28. 6d. | 


A New GRAMMAR of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, or an eaſy 
Introduction to the Art of ſpeaking and writing Engliſh with propriety and 
correftneſs. The whole laid down jn the moſt plain and familiar man- 
ner, and calculated for the uſe, not only of ſchools, but of private gen- 
tlemen . Price 18. 6d. bound. 


The READY RECKONER, or Trader's Moſt Uſeful Aſſiſtant in 
buying and ſelling all ſorts of commodities either wholeſale or retail; 
ſhewing at one view the amount or value of any number or quantity of 
goods or merchandise, from one farthing to 208. either by the long or 
ſhort hundred, half hundred, or quarter, pound or ounce, 00 
Kc. Price 18. N. bound. 5 


The UNIVERSAL SpELLINOG- BOOK, which far exceeds every 
other book in inſtructing children in their native tongue with eaſe and diſ- > 
patch; interſperſed with many moral ſtories, leſſons, &c. an eaſy Engliſh | 
Grammar, and many other articles uſeful and requiſite, Price 18. bound. | 


A proper Preſent for young gentlemen and ladies; corrected, im proved, 
and conſiderably enlarged, for the uſe of ſchools z The POLITE "RE. 
CEPTOR ; or a Collection of Entertaining and Inſtructive Eſſays, ſe- 
lefted from the beſt Engliſh writers, and arranged in the moſt natural 
order; with a view to inſpire into the minds of youth. the love of virtue, 
and the principles of true taſte and juſt PHE 6 The fifth Edition. j 
Price 38. 6d. bound, 


The POETICAL PRECEPTOR, or a collection of ſele& Pieces of 
Poetry, extracted from the works of the moſt eminent Engliſh Poets: 
The fifth Edition. Correct. d, improved, and enriched with 2 
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A proper Companion for the Polite and Poetical Preceptors. The 
HISTORICAL ” PREC EPTOR ; or a Collection of Entertaining and 
InftuQtive Paſſag s, ſelected from the works of the beſt Hiſtorians, by the 


Editor of the Fol te and Poetical Preceptors. Price 35. 6d. bound. 
A Com- 
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Books printed, S. 


_ A Complete [HISTORY of ENGLAND, -by Question and Aaſuer, 
from the Invaſion of Julius Cæſar, to the beginning of the year 1793: 
ExtraQed from the moſt celebrated Engliſh Hiſtorians, particulatly Rapin, 
Tindal, Hume, and Smollet; and calculated for the inſttuction and en- 
tertaĩnment of the youth of both ſexes, (adorned with Cuts expreſſive of 
the prineipal event) The fifth Edition. Cortected, improved, and 


* 


conſiderably enlarged: Price 4. 
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An Eaſy INTRODUCTION to the ARTS and SCIENCES : being 
1 ſhort, but Comprehenſive Syſtem of Uſe ul and Polite Learning. Di- 
vided into Leſſons. Illuſtrated with Cuts, and adapted to the uſe of 
Tchools and academies. The fixth Edition, with conſiderable additions 
and improvements; particularly an abridgment of Natural Hiſtory, with 
upwards of twenty new cuts, Sequel of Phyfics, or Natural Philofophy; - 
the preſent State of Electricity, &c. amo. Price 38. 6d. bound. 


A New and Eaſy INTRODUCTION to univerſal GEOGRAPHY, 
In a Series of Letters to « 'Youth at School. Deſcribing the Figure, 
Motions, and Dimenſions of the Earth; the different Seaſons of the 
Year; the Situation and Extent of the ſeveral, Empires, Kingdoms, 
States, and Provinces; their Government, Cuftoms, Religion, Manners, 
and the Characters of the reigning Soverejgns. Illuſtrated with Cop- 
per- plates, and a new ſet 'o ps, drawn and engraved by the beſt Ar- 
tiſts, on purpoſe for this Work. The eighth Edition, improved and 
- confiderably enlarged. To which is added, a large Map of the World, 
on which are delineated the different Tracks of Captain Cook's Ship, in- 
his three Voyages round the World. Alſo a plate of the Terreſtrial 
Globe, and a plate of a new and curious Geographical Clock. 12mo. 
Price 3s. 6d. bound., pk | | 


An'INTRODUCTION' to GBOMETRY. ame. 35. 6d. bound, 


A INTRODUCTION to the ANTIQUITIES OF ROME. 4: 
bound. 2 


The HEAVENS SURVEYED, and. the TRUE SYSTEM. of the 
UNIVERSE EXPLAINED, Folio. Illuſtrated with Plates. 35. 6d, 
ſewed. N | 


A VIEW of the HEAVENS. Being a thort, but comprehenſive Syſtem 
of modern Aſtronomy. Illuſtrated with Plates. Folio. 38. 6d. ſewed. 


PLAIN TRIGONOMt TRY, made eaſy and familiar by Calcula- 
tions in Arithmetic, Illuſtrated with Plates. 38. 6d. fewed, 


Az INTRODUCTION to.BOOK-KEEPING: 12mo. 18. 
| „ The above eight Bodks by the Rev, Mr, TVN ER. 
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